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BANTAM QUILL BEARINGS 
SMOOTH THE WAY FOR 
~<A UTOMATIC~- 
INDUSTRIAL LIFT TRUCKS 





Faster, more economical load handling is the demand 
of the day—so Automatic Transportation Company 
puts Bantam Quill Bearings on its lift trucks—on 
sprockets for power-saving lifting—on steering units 
for effortless control. Automatic’s engineers can give 
their customers these advantages at little cost—for 
Bantam’s Quill Bearing is inex- 
pensive to buy, easy to install. 
This is just one of the many ap- 
plications for which the Quill Bear- 
ing is ideally suited. Low friction 
loss, high load capacity, space and 
cost limited—if these are your bear- 
ing requirements, Bantam’s Quill 
Bearing is your solution. Its sturdy 
construction is your assurance of 
dependability — every part is de- 
signed for long life and heavy duty. 
Investigate these advantages of 








the Quill Bearing. For full details on construction, 
sizes, and ratings, write for Bulletin H-104. For Needle 
Bearings for lighter service, write our affiliate, The 


Torrington Company, Torrington, Conn., and ask for 
Circular 21-H. 


BANTAM BEARINGS CORPORATION * SoutH BeEnpb, INDIANA 


(Right below ) CUSTOM-MADE BEARINGS for the unusual application are a major part of 
Bantam’s service to industry. A typical instance of Bantam’s engineering is this lift 
bridge bearing, 47” O. D., 26’ I.D., 20’’ long. Bantam has designed and built some of 
the largest bearings ever made—and will take on your toughest problem, too. 


(Far left) TAPERED ROLLER, STRAIGHT 
ROLLER, AND BALL BEARINGS — Ban- 
tam makes them all. With its com- 
prehensive line, Bantam can meet 
your needs for any type of bearing. 


ENGINEERING COUNSEL from Ban- 
tam is unbiased, because Bantam 
makes all types of bearings. Bantam’s 
recommendations are based on com- 
prehensive experience—and are de- 
termined solely by your needs. For 
advice on your bearing problem, 
TURN TO BANTAM. 


- BanransBearincs 


STRAIGHT ROLLER + TAP® 
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@ SHRINKAGE in steelmaking is more gradual. Last 
week’s rate (p. 27) was 65% per cent, down 2 points. 
Production a year ago was 56 per cent and was near- 
ing the end of a moderate first quarter expansion. 
Operations now have relinquished practically all the 
late-1939 upturn. The decline in finished steel buy- 
ing (p. 87) appears to have been definitely checked, 
but start of a general revival has yet to appear. Fav- 
orable market developments include a sharp upturn 
in shape and reinforcing bar orders, more activity in 
railroad equipment, further reduction in consumers’ 
inventories and a steadier tone in scrap. Steel prices 
are expected to be reaffirmed for second quarter. Au- 
tomobile production continues relatively heavy. 


Construction will start immediately (p. 24) on the 
West coast plant for the production of pig iron in 
electric furnaces. Initial plans call for two 50-ton 
furnaces, with two 200-ton units 
to be installed later. . . . British 
and French governments have de- 
cided (p. 33) to place their billion- 
dollar aircraft order in this coun- 
try. . . . Open-hearth and electric furnace capacities 
of the steel industry as of Dec. 31, 1939, were at new 
high levels, but discarding of bessemer units reduced 
total steelmaking capacity slightly. ... Labor 
troubles (p. 27) again made headlines at Pittsburgh 
last week. 


Billion 
For Planes 


New plant for rolling stainless steel was formally 
opened last week (p. 25) by Republic Steel Corp. at 
Massillon, O. . . . Total net income of 103 iron and 
steel consumers in 1939 (p. 38) 
was 180 per cent larger than in 
1938. . . . Canada’s heavy indus- 
tries (p. 39) continue to benefit 
from war material orders, but 
peace-time business also is gaining. . . .National 
“Modern Pioneer” awards were made last week (p. 21) 
to 19 outstanding inventors and research scientists, 


May Change 
Labor Act 
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climaxing a series of such presentations throughout 
the country. . . . Important changes in structure and 
administration (p. 30) of the national labor relations 
act are in prospect. .. . Pig iron production (p. 26) 
averaged 101,648 gross tons daily in February, off 
12 per cent from January but comparing with 73,578 
tons a year ago. 


Important research recently (p. 44) indicates that 
creep resistance of alloy steel bolting materials for 
service at temperatures above 850 degrees Fahr. is 
improved markedly by employing 
a normalizing treatment instead of 
oil quenching and drawing. ...A 
new structural system which af- 
fords simplicity and great strength 
(p. 50) clamps sheets under tension in steel frames 
to eliminate the necessity of cross bracing. . . . In an 
eastern plant, hack saw blade production has been im- 
proved by adoption of a new tooth cutting method 
and installation of a continuous, controlled atmos- 
phere hardening furnace (p. 54). . . . Modern physics 
may throw light (p. 58) on why actual tensile 
strengths of metals always are lower than strengths 
calculated theoretically. 


Betters Creep 
Resistance 


A specially-designed testing machine (p. 62), dem- 
onstrated last week and said to be the most powerful 
of its kind, is expected to extend the study of alumi- 
num products for applications into 
New Testing new Rents. .. ate Recently installed 

at a Canadian dock terminal on the 
Machine St. Lawrence river is a new boat 

loading conveyor capable of trans- 
ferring coal to lake carriers at a rate of 800 to 1000 
tons per hour (p. 60). ... Life of lead-lined steel 
tanks is extended by improved tank construction 
which affords smooth, unstrained joints on exterior 
(p. 69). . . . Electrodeposition is now being employed 
to produce one-piece screens of nickel, copper or other 
metals (p. 64). Commercial sizes are 25 to 400 mesh. 
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ADOPTS LEDLOY! 


New Inland lead-bearing, 
open hearth steel 
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Factories in France are humming today at top speed— 
to feed the guns—to win the war. That is why this 
advertisement appears in a leading French industrial | 
paper. French factories, and English factories too, are 
finding what many American manufacturers have already 
learned—Inland Ledloy bars and plates help speed 
production. Work goes, in the words of the French- 


man, @ trés grande vitesse. 


This remarkable new Inland development—a lead- 
bearing, free-cutting steel —greatly increases production 
while retaining all the desirable qualities of good open 
hearth steel. Ledloy is made in all open hearth carbon 
steel analyses. Cutting speeds are increased 30 to 60% 
—tool life, 50 to 200%. Actual savings, available for 
increased profits, are often as high as $50.00 or more 


per ton of steel machined. 

You should be familiar with the possibilities of this 
important new machining steel. We suggest that you 
call or write for Inland Ledloy Bulletin No. 50. 





SHEETS + STRIP + TIN PLATE + BARS > PLATES + FLOOR PLATES 
STRUCTURALS + PILING + RAILS +« TRACK ACCESSORIES + REINFORCING BARS 


INLAND STEEL CO. 


38 S. Dearborn Street, Chicago e Sales Offices: Milwaukee, Detroit, St. Paul, St. Louis, Kansas City, Cincinnati 
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Dr. Charles Franklin Kettering John B. Tytus Henry Ford 





President, General Motors Research Vice president, American Rolling Mill Founder, Ford Motor Co., Dearborn 
Corp., Dayton, O. and Detroit—“Invented Co., Middletown, O.—‘“Developed revolu- Mich.—‘Largely responsible for the pres 
and perfected the self-starter for auto- tionary process for continuous rolling ent-day automobile and for the efficiency 
mobiles and Delco lighting system for wide strip steel ... hand labor replaced of industrial production which has trans 
farms . . improved diesel engines for by mechanical methods, with increase in formed luxuries for the few into com 
trains and ships” employment due to greater use” mon necessities for the many” 





NATION'S BUILDERS 


eect! 


@ CLIMAXING a nationwide program to honor this country’s outstanding inventors 
and research scientists was the bestowal of 19 silver plaques, national “Modern Pioneer” 
awards, at a dinner sponsored by the National Association of Manufacturers at the Wal- 
dorf Astoria, New York, Feb. 27. The dinner, last of a series of 14 held in industrial 
communities throughout the nation commemorating the 150th anniversary of the 
United States patent system, was attended by more than 1500 persons. 

In addition to the national awards, more than 100 inventors and research workers 

















Orville Wright Dr. William David Coolidge Dr. Frederick Gardner Cottrell I 











Dayton, O.—‘“With his late brother, Director, research laboratory, General Chemist, Washington—‘“Versatile inven- i 
Wilbur .. . made first power-driven, Electric Co., Schenectady, N. Y.—“In- tor in many fields, he is best known for 
heavier-than-air machine to make a vention of method of producing ductile his invention of equipment and develop- 

successful flight through the air... tungsten permitted use . . . for increas- ment of methods embodied in the uni- 

has continued his contributions to the ing efficiency of incandescent lamps versally used Cottrell process of elec- 

development of the aviation industry” ... Significantly advanced X-ray art” trical precipitation” 
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Irving Langmuir 


Associate director, research 


inventor 


industrial activities’ 





Dr. Viadimir Kosma Zworykin 


laboratories, Research engineer, RCA Mfg. Co., Cam- Pasadena, Calif. ex-president, 
Electric Co., Schenectady, N. Y. den, N. J.—‘Made notable contributions Oil Co. of Indiana—‘“Largely responsible 
alike as chemist, physicist, to development of photo-electric cells for invention and development of first 
. he has saved of high sensitivity, to transmission of commercial cracking process 
millions of dollars to electric light users, pictures by radio, to progress toward possible quantity and quality 
bases for very large new television .. . Invented the iconoscope— line demanded by our modern motor 
cars” 


the electric eye” 


trom the New York district were presented scrolls. Previously nearly 500 other men 


had received similar scrolls at district banquets. 

Recurrent theme throughout the program was that inventions and science have 
made possible America’s high living standards and that new frontiers—industrial, not 
geographical—remain to be exploited and, given a chance, should bring new goods, new 
services and new employment opportunities. Refuted was the contention that new 
inventions and new machines have lessened employment. 

Speaking at the New York dinner, H. W. Prentis Jr., president, National Associa- 
tion of Manufacturers, and of Armstreng Cork Co., Lancaster, Pa., characterized as 
“defeatism” the attitude that machinery and inventions destroy jobs. 

Mr. Prentis took issue with the recent statement by President Roosevelt that we in 
this country “face the task of finding jobs faster than inventions can take them away.” 

“Surely it is defeatism for the President of the greatest nation in the world te 
suggest . ‘the efhiiciency of our industrial processes has created a surplus of labor.” 
Mr. Prentis declared the ultimate purpose of the whole business and industrial organi- 
zation is to supply the needs:and wants of the population, adding there is no limit to 
the amount of business that may be done because there is no visible limit to human 


needs. 
“Did the President count our encouragement of invention and business enterprise 





Dr. William Meriam Burton 








Dr. Leo Hendrik Baekeland Dr. George Oliver Curme Jr. 


Charles Frederick Wallace 


Vice president, Wallace & Tiernan Co. 

Inc., Belleville, N. J.—‘Numerous de- 

vices . . . making possible application 

of liquid chlorine in the treatment of 

water and in the disposal of wastes 
. added to public health” 


nny 


Founder and retired president, Bakelite 
Corp., New York—‘“Inventor of Bakelite, 
he was primarily responsible for the 
present plastic industry.” Also invented 
light-sensitized Velox photographic pa- 
per, aided in developing electrolytic cell 


Vice president, Carbide & Carbon Chemi- 

cals Corp., New York—‘“Research and 

discoveries have developed so many new 

products ... as to have created an 

entire new industry for the production 
of industrial solvents” 
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lumbia university, 
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Edwin Herbert Land Dr. Lee de Forest John Van Nostrand Dorr 





Polaroid. Corp., Boston—‘By President, several De Forest companies, President, Dorr Co. Ince., -“By 
made possible Hollywood, Calif.—Through his radio his inventions metallurgical indus- 
increased comfort of eyes in the glare tube “we telephone over half the world, trial chemical processes im- 
sunlight, increased safety speech is broadcast over the whole proved in every civilized wa- 
of motorists at night, a new process for world, the movies talk, television has ters of many large been 
three-dimensional pictures, many scien- come, cosmic rays tell their story and purified and made sanitary, sewage efflu- 
tific applications” atomic energies are revealed” ents rendered 
during the period of our greatest technological advance, 1870 to 1930, among the ‘ways 
that have failed’ that he mentions? It was during that period, while the population of 
our country nearly trebled, that the number of gainfully employed persons nearly quad 
rupled and the volume of production increased about elevenfold. Did invention take 
away jobs faster than other jobs could be found in those years? Obviously not.” More 
over, the speaker pointed out, employment today is more nearly normal in the most 
highly mechanized industries—those in which there has been the greatest technological 
advance. 
Manufacturing employment has risen in spite of many obstacles to virtually the 
1929 level. In the building industry, where handicraft largely has persisted and per 
capita production has not increased, employment is at least one-third below the 1929 
level. 
Dr. Karl T. Compton, president, Massachusetts Institute of Technology, and chair 
man of the committee on awards, declared that pioneering has shifted from a geographi 
cal to an industrial basis, and upheld the American patent system as a major factor in Amet 
ica’s progress. Robert L. Lund, chairman, national modern pioneers committee, and 
executive vice president, Lambert Pharmacal Co., St. Louis, expressed a similar senti 
ment. 
Charles F. Kettering, vice president, General Motors (Please turn to Page 76) 
: 
| 
' 
\ 
Dr. Edwin Howard Armstrong Dr. Harry Steenbock Willis Haviland Carrier | 
Professor of electrical engineering, Co- Professor of biochemistry, University of Chairman, Carrier Corp., Syracuse, N. Y. | 
New York—“One of Wisconsin, Madison, Wis.—‘Directed the —‘Research in heat transmission, psy- ll 
the leaders in accomplishing the miracle energy of the ultra-violet lamp upon chometry, refrigeration aerody- 
of radio communication.” Inventor of milks, foods and certain sterols, and namics, and his invention of equipment 
superheterodyne receiving circuit found a way to provide vitamin D in . . . primarily responsible for modern 
and many other radio developments great abundance” development of air conditioning” 
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Sierra Iron Co. Plans Immediate 


Start on Electric Pig Iron Plant 


SEATTLE 
@ SIERRA Iron Co. which recent- 
ly signed a 20-year power contract 
with the Bonneville project, will 
start construction of a plant imme- 
diately, according to D. H. Botch- 
ford, president. Initial plans call for 
two 50-ton furnaces for reduction of 
iron ore electrically. Later the com- 
pany will install two 200-ton fur- 
naces. They will be of the pit type, 
especially designed to use low-grade 
coal for reduction, and are said to 
be adapted to local conditions. 

Bids will be asked soon for the 
construction of a building, 40 x 120 
feet, of steel and corrugated iron, to 
house the first electric furnace. 

Mr. Botchford also is president of 
the Rich Mfg. Co., with plants in 
Los Angeles and Portland, Oreg. 
The Rich company manufactures 
soil pipe, hydrants, valves and fit- 
tings and will take all of the initial 
output of the new Sierra Iron Co. 
plant. Mr. Botchford was vice presi- 
dent and general manager of the 
Columbia Steel Co. before that plant 
was purchased by the United States 
Steel Corp. 

Associated with him in the Sierra 
Iron Co. is Albert E. Greene, Me- 
dina, Wash., who developed the 
Greene electric furnace. Mr. Greene 
has conducted experimental work 
on an electric furnace method for 
smelting iron or manganese ores 
for many years. The furnaces to 
be installed are a “tilting type, 
three-phase, multiple electrode with 
closed top through which the elec- 
trodes are suspended into the bath.” 


Coal Is Reducing Agent 


The method to be used is de- 
scribed: “Coal is used as the reduc- 
ing agent. The furnace is equipped 
with an auxiliary rotary drying kiln 
into which the ground ore, coal and 
flux is fed, dried and discharged di- 
rectly through a closed feed lead 
into one end of the electric furnace. 
Tapping of the slag and charge is 
at the opposite end. Coal may be 
of the abundant sub-bituminous or 
noncoking bituminous rank and may 
consist of the fines which are ob- 
tainable at low cost. 

“Reduction takes place at the 
feed end of the furnace, with metal 
and slag flowing to the tapping end. 
Gases pass out of the furnace, coun- 
ter-current to flow of ore, preheat- 
ing and partially pre-reducing the 
ore as it drops from the kiln onto 
the furnace hearth. Heat evolved 
by the burning of the coal and coal 
gases supplies a good share of the 
heat required to maintain the fur- 
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nace temperature, the remainder sup- 
plied by the electric arc. In this way 
the power consumption is kept rela- 
tively low.” 

The plant is said to be the first in 
America designed to produce pig 
iron by this method. 

Iron ore will be purchased from 
D. Earle Stewart, mining engineer, 
formerly associated with Ford, 
Bacon & Davis, New York. Mr. Stew- 
art has acquired ore properties near 
Scappoose, Oreg. Shipments will be 
made by rail and by water on the 
Columbia river. Ore mining will be 
an open pit operation. 

When under full operation, Sierra 
Iron Co. is scheduled to use 1000 
tons a day. The ore is claimed to 
be “a usable ore equal to most ores 





the United States and 
and better than a great 


used in 
Europe 
many.” 

Mining at Scappoose is scheduled 
to start April 15. Some magnesite 
ore will be shipped from Shasta 
county, Calif., and other reserves as 
needed. 

Sierra Iron’s plant will be con- 
structed two miles east of the site 
where the Aluminum Co. of Amer- 
ica soon will erect a large metal 
producing plant. Sierra Iron has 
leased for 30 years a 23-acre site 
from the Port of Vancouver. 

The company’s power contract 
with the Bonneville project runs for 
20 years, calls for delivery of 1500 
kilowatts by June 1, 3000 kilowatts 
by Dec. 1 and 6000 kilowatts by June 
1, 1941. 

Initial cost of the proposed plant 
will be $120,000. Plans call for a 
total investment of $600,000 within 
two years. When completed, plant 
will have a daily capacity of 500 
tons and will use 30,000 kilowatts of 
power. 


Current Events In Chicago .. . 
By J. F. POWELL, Chicago Editor, STEEL 


@ TWO changes in railroad han- 
dling of less-than-carload freight, 
announced last week, are expected 
to benefit the small shipper, help 
rail carriers recover from _ truck 
lines some of the less-than-carload 
traffic. 

One of the changes involves res- 
toration by New York Central of 
pickup and delivery service on less- 
than-carload lots of freight, a serv- 
ice which the road has not provided 
for a year and a half. Railroad 
started the service late in 1936 but 
discontinued it in the later part of 
1938 because revenues did not come 
up to expectations. 


Illinois Central railroad will be- 
gin experiments March 19 on a new 
freight-handling system involving 
quicker distribution and a saving in 
rates to distributors shipping car- 
loads to distribution points where, 
at present, it is necessary to pay 
for numerous less-than-carload 
freight classifications in getting the 
broken-up shipments to their des- 
tinations. 

Under new system, carloads must 
be broken-up and distribution be- 
gun within 48 hours of receipt at 
distributing point. Shipments go- 
ing to other destinations from the 
distributing point then will be cov- 
ered by a single, fourth-class rate 
classification, lowest of the less- 
than-carload rates available. The 
areas only of Memphis, Tenn., and 
Meridian and Jackson, Miss., will 


be involved in the first try-out of 
the plan. 
+ 

Chicago association of commerce 
has sent 4000 leaflets to out-of-town 
companies pointing out the advan- 
tages of establishing branch plants 
in this territory. The association 
seeks to enlarge the number of in- 
dustries in Chicago by showing how 
the average manufacturer here has 
fared better than competitors in a 
majority of other industrial areas 
in the country. Figures bearing on 
the metalworking industry also re- 
veal the Chicago area accounts for 
18.3 per cent of the country’s blast 
furnace production, 16.2 per cent of 
rolling mill products, 27 per cent of 
railroad car building, 11.5 per cent 
of machinery, 12 per cent of electri- 
cal wares, and 8 per cent of all manu- 
factured goods, while representing 
only 3.8 per cent of the country’s 
population. 

¢ 

Santa Fe railroad last week re- 
ceived seven new streamlined pas- 
senger cars from the shops of Pull- 
man-Standard Car Mfg. Co., Chi- 
cago. The new cars, built of high- 
tensile steel with exteriors of stain- 
less, will go into service on de luxe 
streamlined trains of the Santa Fe 
system. They comprised two com- 
bination baggage-chair cars and a 
baggage-dormitory car, a_ buffet 
diner, dining car, club-lounge car, and 
chair-observation car. 
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Republic Expands, Centralizes 


Stainless Steel Making Facilities 


@ REPUBLIC Steel Corp. last June 
started construction of a new plant 
at Massillon, O, for making stain- 
less steel in coils and cut lengths 
in various finishes. In January the 
mills started operation; six weeks 
later, production of 1200 tons a 
month was reached. 

Now 1500 to 2000 tons a month 
could be shipped if it could be 
made, so rapidly is the demand for 
this grade of high-quality steel in- 
creasing. Already plans have been 
made by the automotive industry to 
double the quantity used in cars 
this year over that used in 1939 
models. 

Formal opening last Tuesday of 
Republic’s new stainless finishing 
plant utilizing five acres of floor 
space under roof, was attended by 
approximately 40 magazine and 
newspaper editors and representa- 
tives. Following day families and 
friends of employes viewed the 
various operations. 

Stainless steel cold rolled at this 
plant is made in the company’s 
electric steelmaking department at 
Canton, O. This division, originally 
consisting of six electric furnaces, 
recently was enlarged by the instal- 
lation of a 25-ton unit transferred 
from the company’s Buffalo plant 
and a new 50-ton unit. 

Republic now has concentrated all 
stainless steel producing and _fin- 





ishing operations at Canton and 
Massillon, O., with the exception 
of the hot rolling of slabs into 
coils. This is done at Warren, O. 

A portion of the five-acre build- 
ing was rebuilt to accommodate 
‘three annealing and electro-pickling 
lines which were transferred from 
the company’s Warren, O., division, 
and a new 34, 28 and 20-inch, 4- 
high reversing mill and a 2-high, 
34-inch skin pass stand. Original 
equipment for cold rolling stainless 
includes a 2-stand tandem, 4-high 
20-inch mill, a 4-high 20-inch mill 
and a 12 and 18-inch 2-high skin 
pass mill. 

With this equipment, Republic 
now produces coils of cold-rolled 
stainless strip from ‘-inch to 234: 
inches. In the polishing department 
Sheets 68 inches wide by 24 feet 
long can be polished on either or 
both sides in all trade finishes. 


Estimate 1940 Utilities’ 
Program at $600,000,000 


@ Private utilities, according to 
United States commerce _ depart- 
ment’s estimates, will install 2,000,- 
000 kilowatt additional power gen- 
erating facilities this year.  Indi- 
cated cost is $600,000,000. 

Based on comments from within 
the industry, expenditures for 1940 


, 


i Cold rolling coils of stainless steel on the new 34-inch reversing mill in Republic 

Steel Corp.'s improved and expanded stainless steel finishing plant which formally 

was opened at Massillon, O., last week. Steel is so carefully protected that paper 
is rolled into the coils (lower left) 
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are approximately $150,000,000 
greater than last year. New con 
struction, according to the report, 
probably will be principally financed 
through sale of securities and not 
“so largely out of earnings as has 
been the case in recent years.” 

Department’s_ statistics indicate 
power generation, which reached a 
record high at year’s end, totaled 
123,000,C00,000 kilowatt hours in 
1939. Of this amount the record 
total of 107,000,000,000, represented 
sales to ultimate consumers. 

Residential sales were estimated 
at nearly one-fifth the total. Farm 
consumers took more than _ 3,000,- 
000,000 kilowatt hours, more than 
double 1932 sales. 


Steel Employment Down 
Slightly in January 


@ Average number of steel employes 
in January was 556,000, against 563,- 
000 in December and 451,000 in Jan- 
uary last year. Total payrolls were 
$82,827,000, against $84,537,000 in 
December, and $59,348,000 in Jan 
uary, 1939. 

The 496,000 wage-earning em- 
ployes averaged 83.5 cents per hour, 
against 85 cents in December, and 
82.6 in January, 1939. Wage earners 
averaged 37.1 hours a week, against 
36.9 in December, and 32 in Janu- 
ary last year. 


Canada’s December Steel 


Imports Total $18,876,000 


Canada’s iron and steel imports 
last December totaled $18,876,000, 
an increase of $7,555,000 over $11,- 
321,000 for corresponding 1938 
period. 

Imports from United States in- 
creased from $10,024,000 to $16,913,- 
000. Machinery formed largest 
single item, totaling $3,474,000 
against $2,022,000 for December, 
1938. 


Central Tube Liquidates 
Pipe, Conduit Business 


@ Central Tube Co., Pittsburgh, 
steel pipe and conduit manufac- 
turer, last week announced its de- 
cision to liquidate business. Dis- 
position of plant and inventory has 
been arranged. 

Company’s pipe stock accounts 
will be serviced by Spang Chal 
fant Inc., Pittsburgh, effective Feb. 
26. Latter will make available to 
former Central Tube Co. customers 
a complete line of buttweld, lap- 
weld and seamless tubular products. 

Output of an additional patented 
process continuous weld mill, now 
practically completed, will increase 
Spang Chalfant’s service facilities. 
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February Pig [ron Down 12.3 Per 
Cent as 19 More Stacks Go Out 


@ NINETEEN more blast furnaces 
were taken out of production dur- 
ing February and, aS a_ conse- 
quence, United States production of 
coke pig iron suffered a sharp set- 
back. This was the third consecu- 
tive month that the production rate 
has dropped and second in which 
the furnace total has declined. On 
the last day of February, 158 
stacks were active, as compared 
with 177 Jan. 31, and 191 Dec. 31. 

According to reports from _ the 
country’s 233 potential blast furn- 
aces, with operators making esti- 
mates for the last two or three 
days of the month, average daily 
production in February was at the 
rate of 101,648 gross tons per day. 
This was a loss 14,267 tons per 
day, or 12.3 per cent, from the 
January rate of 115,915 tons per 
day. The rate was the smallest 
since last September, with 95,802 
tons daily, and compares’ with 





MONTHLY IRON PRODUCTION 


Gross Tons 





1940 1939 1938 

Jan. 3,593,354 2,175,423 1,444,862 
Feb. 2,947,795 2,060,183 1,306,333 
Tot. 2 mo. 6,541,149 4,235,606 2,751,195 
March ou >a 2,393,255 1,470,211 
April cae 2,055,326 1,388,008 
May i. .»+» 1,717,522 1,260,837 
June % , 2,119,422 1,060,747 
July ‘ + 2,356,036 1,213,076 
Aug. Aner. Py. 2,660,513 1,495,514 
Sept. . secceess 004,064 1,663,097 
¢. Soe ....0... 93,627,884 2,067,499 
Nov. . Sued 3,720,100 2,286,661 
inec.. . .... 8,767,605 2,212,718 

Total ; .... 81,526,823 18,889,663 





73,578 tons per day in February, 
1939. 

Total production for February 
was 2,947,795 gross tons. Against 
the 3,593,354 tons made in January, 
this was a decrease of 645,559 tons, 
or 18.0 per cent. However, part of 
this loss is due to the fact that 
February was a 2-day shorter 
month. The February output was 
the smallest since last September 
with 2,874,054 tons, and compares 
with 2,060,183 tons in February, a 
year ago. 

Output for the two months of 
1940 has aggregated 6,541,149 gross 
tons, and is a gain of 2,305,543 
tons, or some 54.5 per cent over 
the 4,235,606 tons made in the 
first two months of 1939. Output 
for the corresponding period of 
1938 was 2,751,195 tons. 

Relating production to capacity, 
operations in February averaged 
73.0 per cent, against 87.1 in Janu- 
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AVERAGE DAILY PRODUCTION 
Gross Tons 
1940 1939 1938 1937 





Jan, . 115,915 70,175 46,608 103,863 
Feb.. 101,648 73,578 46,655 107,857 
March ; 77.201 47.426 111.951 
April... : 68,511 46,267 113,354 
May.. .... 55,404 40,675 114,360 
June... .... 70,647 35,358 103,843 
July.... ..-. 76,001 39,131 112,947 
Aug. ... .... 85,823 48,242 116,676 
Sept.... ...... 93,802 66108 113,932 
Os... .... 117,012 66,694 93,259 
Nov. .. .... 124,003 76,222 66,901 
Dec. -»e-. 121,535 71,378 48,499 
AvVe.. : 109,019 86,375 51,752 100,573 





ary, 88.5 in December and 90.3 in 
November. In February, 1939, the 
rate was 51.0 per cent. 

During February, 6 blast fur- 
naces resumed and 25 were blown 
out or banked. All of the stacks 
resuming were of nonmerchant or 
steelworks classification; of this 
group, 21 stacks were made in- 
active. No merchant furnaces re- 
sumed and 4 were taken out. The 
158 active furnaces was the low- 
est number operating since last 
August with 138. In February, 
1939, active units totaled 121. In 
two months, 33 blast furnaces have 
been blown out or banked. 

Furnaces resuming operation in 
February were: In Indiana: Gary 
No. 9, Carnegie-Illinois Steel Corp. 
In Ohio: Lorain No. 2, National 
Tube Co.; Mingo No. 4, Carnegie- 
Illinois Steel Corp. In Pennsylva- 
nia: Cambria “J” and Steelton A, 
Bethlehem Steel Co. In West Vir- 
ginia: Riverside, Wheeling Steel 
Corp. 

Stacks blown out were: In Illi- 
nois: South Works Old No. 2 and 


FEBRUARY IRON PRODUCTION 
No. in blast; -——-Total Tonnages— 





last day of Non- 

Feb. Jan. Merchant Merchant 
Alabama 17 17 83,158* 148,898 
Illinois . i 12 49,901 188,040 
New York . 10 58,141 125,404 
IES nae dCs 36 74,417 487,601 
Penna. ...... 87 64 106,505* 882,933* 
Colorado 3 3) 
Indiana 12 16 | 3,274* 542,807 
Maryland . 6 | 
Virginia 1 
Kentucky 1 + 
Mass. 0 1] 
Michigan 5 5 | 
Minnesota 1 2 | 6,470 190, 246 
Missouri 0 Of 
Tenn. 0 0] 
Utah 2 1 1 
West Va. . 3 2 
Total ae eae 381,866* 2,565, 929* 


*Includes ferromanganese and_ spiegeleisen. 





South Works New No. 9, Carnegie 
Illinois Steel Corp. In Indiana: 
Gary Nos. 1, 2, 3 and 6, Carnegie- 
Illinois Steel Corp.; Madeline No. 3, 
Inland Steel Co. In Massachusetts: 
Everett, Mystic Iron Works. In 
Minnesota: Zenith, Interlake Iron 
Corp. In Ohio: Anna, Struthers 
Iron & Steel Co.; Martins Ferry, 
Wheeling Steel Corp.; Brier Hill 
No. 2, Youngstown Sheet & Tube 
Co.; Lorain No. 3, National Tube 
Co.; Massillon, Republic Steel Corp.; 
Ohio Nos. 2 and 4, Carnegie-Illinois 
Steel Corp. In Pennsylvania: Mid- 
land No. 3, Pittsburgh Crucible 
Stee] Co.; Shenango No. 1, Shenan- 
go Furnace Co.; Bethlehem “B.” 
Bethlehem Steel Co.; Eliza No. 4, 
Jones & Laughlin Steel Corp.; One 
Monessen, Pittsburgh Steel Co.; 
Carrie Nos. 1 and 3, Clairton No. 2 
and Duquesne No. 5, Carnegie- 
Illinois Steel Corp. 


Urge Certified Ratings 
For Propeller Fans 


@ Good volume of business in the 
ventilating industry this year is in- 





RATE OF FURNACE OPERATION 
(Relation of Production to Capacity) 
19401 19391 19382 19373 


Jen....... @2 20 ses ese 
Feb..... 73.0 535 336 79.5 
March.... .... 561 342 825 
ME. ica a ee ae 
May...... £02 204.063 
June..... . 814 235 766 
jay..... i. 2s ‘a we 
Ree 6c i OR Pee 
es ae a OE ABE a TET 
a Sc .. 85.2 48.0 684 
Nov. ..... iw —— oe ee 
Me... 2 oe 





1Based on capacity of 50,198,920 gross 
tons, Dec. 31, 1938; *capacity of 50,606,400 
gross tons, Dec. 31, 1937; *first half on 
capacity of 49,512,737 tons, Dec. 31, 1936 
—second half of capacity of 49,727,737 
tons, June 30, 1937. Capacities by Ameri- 
can Iron and Steel institute. 





dicated by reports from all parts of 
the country, according to Propeller 
Fan Manufacturers’ association, De- 
troit. Gratifying progress, reports 
the association, is being made in its 
nation-wide campaign advocating 
certified ratings for propeller fans. 
Ultimate consumer would then be 
certain as to capacity of any fan 
installed or specified. 

Key note of the association’s an- 
nual meeting held recently was that 
purchaser should insist on certified 
ratings, and that air delivery on any 
fan equipment purchased be in ac- 
cordance with standard test code for 
centrifugal and axial fans. 

A. R. Stephan, DeBothezat Venti- 
lating Equipment Co., New York, 
was elected president of the associa- 
tion; M. W. Bauer, Aerovent .Fan 
Co., Piqua, O., vice president; . and 
V. C. Shetler, secretary-treasurer. 
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PRODUCTION ... 


Steel Production Rate Drops 1.5 
Points to 65.5 Per Cent of Capacity 


@ STEELWORKS operations last 
week declined 1% points to 65% 
per cent. Two districts showed 
small increases, five lost a few 
points each and five were un- 
changed. A year ago the rate was 
56 per cent; two years ago it was 
29.5 per cent. 

Youngstown, O.—Sustained at 40 


per cent, with 38 open hearths and 
two bessemers active. Republic 
Steel Corp. resumed bessemer pro- 
duction after being down for re- 
pairs but Youngstown Sheet & Tube 
Co. suspended its bessemer. This 
week probably will show an _ in- 
crease of 1 or 2 points as Sheet 
& Tube resumes bessemer output, 


Whats New at Pittsburgh .. . 


By R. L. HARTFORD, Pittsburgh Editor, STEEL 


@ LABOR troubles again made 
headlines here last week. Trouble 
broke out at several points, with 
more promised this week. Most 
serious was a brief but bitter dues 
collection campaign which closed 
the plant of McKeesport Tin Plate 
Co., in Port Vue, near McKeesport. 
Picketing started early Tuesday 
morning. Since there are few mem- 
bers with dues paid in the plant, 
SWOC leaders calied on members 
of the United Mine workers from 
the district to aid, and set up a 
solid line to prevent entrance to the 
plant. Pickets also closed a bridge 
and a nearby street to all traffic. 
Office and administrative employes 
were allowed to enter, but work- 
men were barred unless paid-up 
membership cards were shown. 
There were so few of these that 
the plant was unable to operate, 
and management announced late 
Tuesday all operations had been 
suspended. Neither McKeesport po- 
lice nor Allegheny county law en- 
forcement officials made any effort 
to open the public road to traffic, 
and while there was considerable ill 
feeling, no violence was reported. 
Pickets later were taken away, 
and the union announced the cam- 
paign was “a big success.” How- 
ever, the company continued to 
view the incident as a breach of 
contract and would not reopen the 
plant. The entire matter is obvi- 
ously another step in the new cam- 
paign toward the closed shop and 
checkoff, since union leaders after 
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recalling pickets stated the incident 
was a routine procedure, which 
would occur monthly hereafter, and 
which could be easily eliminated 
by institution of the checkoff. 

Other labor news follows: Mo- 
naca, Pa., workers at United States 
Sanitary Mfg. Co. voted to strike 
when their contract expired last 
week. SWOC officials demanded an 
increase of 20 per cent in minimum 
pay rates, vacations with pay and 
the closed shop. Late last week 
union negotiators reported little 
headway made in conferences with 
plant officials, would not admit how 
many of the workers had actually 
voted in the strike vote. 

Management of Titan Metal Mfg. 
Co., Bellefontaine, Pa., announced it 
has asked national labor relations 
board to reconsider its order de- 
manding reinstatement of 146 
strikers, since this action would re- 
sult in insolvency and force out all 
600 of the company’s workmen. 

> 

Curtiss-Wright Corp. will begin 
immediately on work for a new 
addition to its propeller plant here. 
Plant, recently acquired from Pitts- 
burgh Screw & Bolt Co., is located 
on Neville Island. Structural steel 
has been awarded to Pittsburgh-Des 
Moines Steel Co., and general con- 
tractors have been named. Edwin 
L. Wiegand Co. has also announced 
an addition to its plant here, to be 
used principally as storage space 
but also to provide room for ex- 
pansion when necessary. 





Pittsburgh Coke & Iron Co. has 
banked its merchant furnace. 

Birmingham, Ala.—Holds at 90 
per cent with 21 open hearths in 
service. Removal of one furnace 
this week will carry the rate down 
to 84 per cent. 

Pittsburgh—Steady at 63 per cent 
with the same rate indicated for 
this week. 

Wheeling, W. Va. 
94 per cent. 

New England 
to 56 per cent. 

Detroit—Gain of 2 points to 94 
per cent as Great Lakes Steel Corp. 
lighted its only idle open hearth. 

Chicago— For sixth consecutive 
week production has slipped, going 
down 4% points to 59 per cent. 
Four producers reduced production, 
two others operating above rated 
capacity. 


Continues at 


os 


Loss of 7 points 





District Steel Rates 


Percentage of Ingot Capacity Engaged 
In Leading Districts 





Week Same 

ended week 
Mar.2 Change 1939 1938 

Pittsburgh 63 None 50 27 
Chicago 59 4.5 56.5 26.5 
Eastern Pa. 65 3 37 30 
Youngstown . 40 None 47 29 
Wheeling 94 None 71 38 
Cleveland 71 1. 3 51 28 
Buffalo .. 58 9 $2.5 21 
Birmingham . 90 None 83 58 
New England 56 — 7 60 15 
Cincinnati . 57 - 2 55 10 
St. Louis 63.5 None 55 28 
Detroit : 94 + 2 76 35 
Average ,§ CS 15 56 29.5 
Central eastern seaboard—Reduc- 


tion of 3 points to 65 per cent. 
Buffalo—Receded 9 points to 58 
per cent as the principal producer 
withdrew four open hearths. 
St. Louis—Unchanged for the sec- 
ond week at 63.5 per cent. 
Cleveland—Increased 3 points to 
71 per cent, second consecutive up- 
turn and highest rate in month. 
Cincinnati—Down 2 points to 57 
per cent on further curtailment in 
backlogs. 














@H. A. FELDBUSH, heretofore 
general manager, Carbondale divi- 
sion, Worthington Pump & Machinery 
Corp., Harrison, N. J., has been ap- 
pointed a vice president. He will 
make his headquarters at Holyoke, 
Mass., where he will have charge of 
operations of the Holyoke works in 
the manufacture of air and refrig- 
erating equipment. He will con- 
tinue as an active member of the 
Carbondale operating committee. 
° 


FE. K. Anderson, associated with 
Cutler-Hammer Inc., Milwaukee, a 
number of years, has been appoint- 
ed manager of the company’s 
branch office at Dallas, Tex. This 
office serves Arkansas, Texas, Okla- 
homa and southern part of New 
Mexico, and is under direct super- 
vision of G. E. Booth, district man- 
ager, located at St. Louis. 

+ 

E. P. Connell has been elected 
treasurer, and M. A. Carpenter, sec- 
retary, Falk Corp., Milwaukee. 


James Dana Hutchinson Jr. has 
been elected treasurer, E. D. Clapp 
Mfg. Co., Auburn, N. Y. 

° 

Robert W. Lea, vice president in 
charge of finance, Johns-Manville 
Corp., New York, has been elected 
a director. 

° 

Warren R. Eaton has been elected 
vice president and production man- 
ager, Bliss & Laughlin Inc., Harvey, 
Il. 

& 

H. C. Grossman, manufacturing 
supply salesman, Vonnegut Hard- 
ware Co., Indianapolis, has joined 
National Twist Drill & Tool Co., 
Detroit, as sales engineer. 

° 

Arthur E. Schobeck was re-elected 
president and general manager, 
Jamestown Malleable Iron Corp., 
Jamestown, N. Y., at the annual 
meeting of the corporation Feb. 26. 

e 

Fred L. Fox has been appointed 
district manager of sales at Chi- 
cago for Superior Steel Corp., Pitts- 
burgh, with offices at 2013 Peoples 
Gas building. 

SJ 

Warren J. Belcher and Richard L. 
Mullaney have been promoted to 
vice president and assistant gen- 
eral manager, respectively, Whitney 
Chain & Mfg. Co., Hartford, Conn. 
Mr. Belcher will be in charge of en- 
gineering. He has been associated 
with three generations of the Whit- 
ney family in manufacturing. Mr. 
Mullaney joined the Whitney com- 
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E. K. Anderson 


pany in 1938. He formerly was 
with Stout All Metal Airplane Co., 
Dearborn, Mich.; Hutto Engineering 
Co., Detroit; Curtiss Wright Flying 
Service, and Worthington Pump & 
Machinery Corp., Harrison, N. J. 

° 


J. C. Merwin has been elected 
treasurer, Chain Belt Co., Milwau- 
kee, in addition to the office of vice 
president, which he now holds. Mr. 
Merwin joined Chain Belt in 1917. 
Prior to his election in 1924 as vice 
president in charge of the conveyor 
division, Mr. Merwin was works 
manager. L. B. McKnight, asso- 
ciated with the company since 1926 
when he became secretary and sales 





Harold 8S, Falk 


Who has been elected president, Falk 
Corp., Milwaukee, as noted in STEEL, 
Feb. 26, page 20. A graduate of the 
University of Wisconsin, college of engi- 
neering, Mr. Falk joined Falk Corp. in 
1906 and from that time to 1920 was em- 
ployed in various departments. He then 
became vice president and works man- 
ager, which positions he held until his 
election to the presidency 


manager of the Stearns Conveyor 
Co., Cleveland, a subsidiary of Chain 
Belt, has been appointed assistant to 
the vice president. In 1933 Mr. Mc- 
Knight was appointed sales mana- 
ger of the company’s conveyor di- 
vision in which capacity he con- 
tinues. 
* 


Edward S. Perot, executive vice 
president, Crocker-Wheeler Electric 
Mfg. Co., Ampere, N. J., has been 
elected president. Prior to joining 
Crocker-Wheeler early in 1939, Mr. 
Perot was with National Conduit 
& Cable Co. nine years, serving two 
years as vice president. For three 
years he was president, Dictograph 
Products Co., and six years presi- 
dent of Southern Dairies Inc. Other 
officers elected are: Wallace K. 
Brown and Ben D. Christian, vice 
presidents; Edward C. Jones, secre- 
tary, and Kenneth S. Murray, assist- 
ant treasurer. 


+ 
Frank M. Robbins, president, 
Ross-Meehan Foundries, Chatta- 


nooga, Tenn., and retiring president, 
Steel Founders Society of America, 
has been awarded the Frederick A. 
Lorenz Memorial medal for 1940 
for “outstanding contribution to the 
welfare of the industry during his 
term of office. Presentation was 
made at the annual meeting of the 
society in Chicago, Feb. 14-15. 


e 


W. S. Arthur has been placed in 
charge of the new office opened by 
Cooper-Bessemer Corp., Mt. Vernon, 
O., in the Arcade building, St. Louis. 
He will manage sales engineering 
activities in Missouri, southern IIli- 
nois, northeastern Arkansas and 
Mississippi as far south as Green- 
ville. Since 1936 Mr. Arthur had 
been head of Superior Engine Co.’s 
Chicago offices. 

+ 


Wade R. Weaver, the past two 
years chief inspector, Cleveland 
works, Republic Steel Corp., has 
been named superintendent of the 
40-inch, 21-inch and 18-inch open- 
hearth mills at Youngstown, O. Fol- 
lowing graduation from Yale uni- 
versity, Mr. Weaver joined the for- 
mer Corrigan-McKinney Steel Co., 
successively working in the open- 
hearth department, rolling mill and 
as assistant chief metallurgist. 


+ 


George A. Smith, assistant plant 
manager, Meriden, Conn., factory, 
New Departure division, General Mo- 
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tors Corp., has been appointed as- 
sistant general manager, Hydra- 
Matic Transmission division of Gen- 
eral Motors at Detroit. He joined 
New Departure in 1920 as foreman 
of machining inspection and ad- 
vanced through various positions un- 
til his appointment last year as as- 
sistant plant manager. 


¢ 

W. L. Kennicott has been appoint- 
ed representative in southern Cali- 
fornia for McKenna Metals Co., La- 
trobe, Pa., with headquarters at 4905 
South Santa Fe avenue, Los Angeles. 
He succeeds the late G. B. Ferguson. 
Mr. Kennicott is a specialist in the 
application of carbide tools in turn- 
ing, boring, facing, milling, shaping 
and other machining operations. 


. 7 

Harold L. Dublin, in charge of 
sales of sheets and strip in the 
Cleveland sales offices of Jones & 
Laughlin Steel Corp. since October, 
1936, resigned March 1. Previously 
Mr. Dublin had been Cleveland sales 
manager for Follansbee Bros. Co. 
for two years, having been asso- 
ciated with the Follansbee company 
24 years. 


o 


Arch Davis has been promoted to 
executive secretary, International 
Business Machines Corp., New York. 
He will assist Thomas J. Watson, 
president, and other officers of the 
corporation in matters dealing with 
all phases of the company’s opera- 
tions. Heretofore advertising man- 
ager, he will continue to supervise 
activities of that department. Eu- 
gene F. Hartley, formerly executive 
secretary, has been promoted to po- 
sition of economist. 

° 

Clyde Hause, sales engineer, Gor- 
ham Tool Co., Detroit, has been 
elected chairman, Detroit chapter, 
American Society of Tool Engineers, 
succeeding C. W. Thiede, chief tool 
engineer, Chrysler Jefferson avenue 
plant. B. L. Diamond, sales engi- 
neer, Consolidated Machine ‘Tool 
Corp., Detroit, has been elected vice 
chairman, and Clyde Mooney, tool 
engineer, Pioneer Engineering Co., 
secretary. 

+ 

Norton Co., Worcester, Mass., an- 
nounces the following changes in its 
sales organization on the Pacific 
coast: P. S. Wiswell, who has been 
looking after interests of both Nor- 
ton and its Behr-Manning division, 
will henceforth devote all his time 
to the sale of Behr-Manning prod- 
ucts. Warren H. Turner, field engi- 
neer in the Detroit area, will take 
over the southern California terri- 
tory, including Arizona and New 
Mexico, with headquarters in Los 
Angeles. E. G. Petherick, formerly 
grinding wheel specialist for C. W. 
Marwedel, Norton distributor in San 
Francisco, has joined Norton and 
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W. L. Kennicott 


will take over the northern Cali- 
fornia district, including Nevada and 
Utah. A. M. Pitts, with headquar- 
ters in Seattle, will continue as rep- 
resentative in Washington, Oregon, 
Idaho, Montana and western Wyom- 
ing. 
+ 

Lewis A. Dibble has been re- 
elected president, Eastern Malleable 
Iron Co., Naugatuck, Conn. John 
Walker was elected vice president; 
Charles E. Brust, formerly secretary 
and treasurer, was named secretary 
and managing director of the Eber- 
hard division in Cleveland. He suc- 
ceeds Arthur L. Wheeler, who has 
retired from the board. Emil Mann- 
weiler was made treasurer and also 
remains assistant to the president. 
F. Leslie Howard, assistant treas- 
urer, has become assistant secretary, 
while George E. Bean was re- 
elected managing director, Wilming- 
ton, Del., plant, and T. Rice Davis 
remains in his similar position at 
the Naugatuck Iron Works. James 
L. Linsley continues as director in 
charge of sales research. 


Died: 


@ M. STEWART DRAVO, 56, man- 
ager, Pittsburgh branch office, Cru- 
cible Steel Co. of America, New 
York, in Pittsburgh, Feb. 20. Mr. 
Dravo was long associated with 
Crucible, having joined the organi- 
zation in 1909 after graduating from 
Trinity college, Hartford, Conn. 
+ 

Frederick C. Reiter, buyer for the 
Van Camp Hardware & Iron Co., 
Indianapolis, recently in that city. 


+ 
Robert Farnsworth, 38, _ vice 
president, Curtiss-Wright Corp., 
New York, Feb. 17, in that city. 
+ 
William Henry Wright, 61, vice 
president, Semet-Solvay Engineering 
Corp., New York, Feb. 24 at his 
home in Mountain Lakes, N. J. He 
had been with Semet-Solvay since 
1930. Mr. Wright was a member, 





American Iron and Steel institute 
and American Society of Mechanical 
Engineers. 

Sd 


Arthur C. Tobin, 61, Chicago 
manager for General Fireproofing 
Co., Feb. 17 in that city. From 1913 
to 1914 he was sales manager for 
the company at Youngstown, O. 

. 

Frank Melahn, 67, Feb. 19 at his 
home in East Dundee, Ill. He had 
been associated with the Illinois Bolt 
& Iron Co., Carpentersville, Ill, 42 
years. 

+ 


August F. Blaess, 69, retired chief 
engineer, Illinois Central railroad, 
Chicago, Feb. 19 in Gulfport, Miss., 
where he had resided since retire- 
ment in May, 1938. 


+ 

Frederick W. Morgan, 72, who su- 
pervised the rolling of steel in many 
plants throughout the country, Feb. 
25 at his home in Rocky River, O. 
He retired in 1929 after 46 years in 
the steel business. 


* 

Walter U. Rickard, 70, president, 
Rim Stoker Co., Feb. 15 at his home 
in Wilkes-Barre, Pa. Prior to be- 
coming president of Rim Stoker he 
was associated with Vulcan Iron 
Works, Wilkes-Barre, 47 years. 


+ 

Hollingsworth Morris, 72, retired 
machinery manufacturer, at his 
home in Villanova, Pa., Feb. 25. 
F'rom 1907 to 1912 he was president, 
Morris Engineering Co., Philadel- 
phia, and from then until his retire- 
ment in 1931, head of the Cresson- 
Morris Co., Philadelphia. 


+ 

Joseph A. Halls, 70, in Daytona 
Beach, Fla., recently. He began his 
career with William Tod Co., succes- 
sively becoming superintendent, 
United Engineering & Foundry Co., 
Pittsburgh, and superintendent, met- 
al lath department, General Fire- 
proofing Co. Later he joined Trus- 
con Steel Co., Youngstown, O. 

. 

Fred J. Carr, for many years a 
manufacturing executive at Rich- 
mond, Ind., at his home recently. 
In 1889 he joined the old Hoosier 
Drill Co. of which he became man- 
ager in 1903. When the works be- 
came part of International Har- 
vester Co. he was purchasing agent 
until his retirement. 

. 

George Harris, 94, in Niles, O., 
Feb. 24. He was the son of James 
Harris who went to Niles in 1846, 
later built the Brown-Bonnell mills 
at Youngstown, the Harris-Black- 
ford mill at Niles and other mills 
at St. Louis and Covington, Ky. 
Mr. Harris obtained his first job in 
his father’s mill at Niles, and later 
was superintendent of the American 
Tin Plate mill at Sharon, Pa., de- 
voting 40 years to rolling mill work. 
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WASHINGTON 
@ OPPOSITION to proposed trade 
agreements act extension for a 
three-year period from June 12 was 
expressed last week before senate 
finance committee by Senator O’Ma- 
honey, Wyoming, chairman, tempo- 
rary national economic committee, 

Senator O’Mahoney stated he in- 
tends to propose amendment to reso- 
lution, already passed by the house, 
providing no duties contained in 
any agreement take effect until “‘the 
congress by law has specifically ap- 
proved such an agreement and the 
duties and other import restrictions 
so specified to carry out such agree- 
ment.” 

He said two issues are involved in 
the proposal to renew executive au- 
thority to negotiate reciprocal trade 
agreements. First is desirability of 
international agreements with re- 
spect to trade; second, extent to 
which congress shall delegate to the 
executive power to fix custom duties. 
He declared it is not generally rec- 
ognized the trade agreements act has 
called upon congress to abandon its 
“constitutional legislative power in 
an utterly unprecedented manner.” 

Senator O’Mahoney told finance 
committee members: “If you are 
to insist upon the passage of this 
measure ... at least let it provide 
that those who actually fix the rates 
shall be confirmed by the senate.” 
Supporters of this legislation have 
contended there are precedents for 
it, but Senator O’Mahoney denied 
this. 


Plan Restrictive Amendments 


Many other witnesses appeared 
last week before the finance com- 
mittee, both for and against the 
bill. Among these were Secretary 
of State Hull and Secretary of Agri- 
culture Wallace, who favor the bill. 

House, by a vote of 216 to 168, 
passed the simple resolution provid- 
ing for extension. Efforts were made 
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in the house to amend the resolution, 
but all were defeated. 

Senate opponents of extension 
have practically conceded the upper 
house will pass the resolution. They 
contend, however, they will make 
a vigorous effort to pass restrictive 
amendments. One principal sug- 
gested amendment would make it 
necessary for senate to pass on each 
proposed trade agreement after it 
had been negotiated but before it 
became operative. 

Another proposal is for a congres- 
sional yardstick providing limits on 
tariff reductions while a third would 
eliminate the most-favored-nation 
theory of the existing reciprocal 
trade program. 

It is expected the finance com- 
mittee will report measure back to 
senate by end of this week. Sen- 
ator Barkley, majority leader, last 
week said he had full confidence the 
resolution will pass senate in the 
form in which it passed the house 
and that no more than a week would 
be necessary for debate on the bill. 


LOWER WALSH-HEALEY BASE 
PROPOSAL IS STUDIED 


H. S. Evans, executive vice presi- 
dent, Central Iron and Steel Co., 
Harrisburg, Pa., appearing last week 
before a subcommittee of the house 
said if the Walsh-Healey act was 
reduced from $10,000 to $2000 per 
contract it might put 25,000 men out 
of work in his industry. 

Mr. Evans was discussing proposed 
amendment to Walsh-Healey public 
contracts act which provides estab- 
lishment of minimum wages on gov- 
ernment contracts of $10,000 or 
more. An amendment has passed 
senate applying the act to contracts 
of $4000 or more. Representative 
Healey, Massachusetts, has proposed 
it be applied to contracts of only 
$2000 or more. 

Lee Pressman, Committee of In- 
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dustrial Organizations counsel, told 
the committee a lower minimum 
was needed to prevent splitting up 
of large contracts, a practice he said 
was sometimes done to avoid the 
law. 

Secretary of Navy Edison pointed 
out navy’s construction program 
might be “very seriously affected” 
if the Walsh-Healey public contracts 
act should be applied to naval con- 
tracts of less than $10,000. 

Informed charges had been made 
in congress the navy had let con- 
tracts of $9999 to evade the law, 
Edison said he would order such 
practices, if any, stopped. 


SMITH COMMITTEE REPORT 
ADVISES LABOR ACT CHANGES 


Preliminary report of the special 
Smith house committee, investigat- 
ing national labor relations board ac- 
tivities, is said to recommend impor- 
tant changes in the labor act itself 
and a thorough revision of admin- 
istrative policy. In its present form 
report is claimed to call for amend- 
ments to: 

Open way for replacement of pres- 
ent board members. 

Strip the board of its power to 
act as judge, jury and prosecutor by 
providing an administrator to con- 
sider complaints under the act. 

Give employers caught in labor 
strife right to petition for election 
to determine employe representa- 
tives. 

Grant a broader court review of 
decisions. 

Strengthen rules of evidence. 

Relieve employers of necessity of 
treating with aliens in bargaining 
with employes. 

Clarify freedom of speech issue 
involved in present law. 

Provide warring unions cannot 
petition for an election unless they 
can agree an election should be held 
to determine employe representation 
for collective bargaining purposes. 

Recently Representative Smith, 
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Virginia, chairman of the commit- 
tee, asked Attorney General Jack- 
son to apprise the committee wheth- 
er labor board members had violated 
a law forbidding use of federal ap- 
propriations for lobbying. 

Mr, Jackson has notified Chairman 
Smith the department of justice 
makes legal rulings only at request 
of department heads and the Presi- 
dent. In his reply the attorney gen- 
eral said: 

“Almost from the beginning of the 
government, my predecessors have, 
with great unanimity, taken the 
position that statutes prescribing 
duties of the attorney general do 
not authorize him to render opin- 
ions to congress or to its commit- 
tees or members. 

“These statutes have not been sub- 
stantially changed since 1789. As 
early as 1818, Attorney General 
Wirt, and as late as Oct. 4, 1939, 
Attorney General Murphy each ruled 
that under the statutes attorneys 
general are not authorized to give 
official opinions on questions of law 
except upon call of the President or 
the head of an executive department 
to enable him to decide a question 
pending in his own department for 
action. .. .” 


DEPARTMENT OF COMMERCE 
APPOINTS ADVISORY MEMBERS 


James W. Hook, Geometric Tool 
Co., New Haven, Conn., has been 
appointed to the business advisory 
council, department of commerce. 
Other new members: Cornelius F. 
Kelley, Anaconda Copper Co., An- 
aconda, Mont.; W. S. Newell, Bath 
Iron Works, Bath, Me.; and Clar- 
ence Avildsen, United Drill & Tool 
Corp., Chicago. Several other in- 
dustrialists were also appointed. 

Nathan T. Bartlett, formerly with 
temporary national economic com- 
mittee, has been appointed secre- 
tary, following resignation of E. 
Willard Jensen. 


ASKS TIME TO MODIFY 
WAGE-HOUR REGULATIONS 


Col. Philip B. Fleming, wage-hour 
law administrator, has prevailed on 
congress to give him opportunity 
to modify existing regulations be- 
fore any action is taken on pending 
wage-hour amendments. 

Representative Cox, Georgia, lead- 
er of the house bloc seeking 
changes, revealed that Colonel 
Fleming plans conferences soon 
with industrial leaders to discuss 
proposed changes in his interpreta- 
tions of the exemptions in the act. 

“If Colonel Fleming were given 
a free hand I think he would make 
a good job of administering a bad 
law,” Mr. Cox said. “But I don’t 
believe he will be permitted to ex- 
ercise any freedom.” 

A rule now is pending on Speaker 
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Bankhead’s desk providing for con- 
sideration of three bills for changes 
in the law which may be called up 
at any time by any member of the 
house rules cOmmittee. Mr. Cox, 
as a rules committeeman, is en- 
titled to act at any time the house 
is momentarily clear of business. 


JANUARY EXPORT FIGURES 
SHOW FURTHER INCREASES 


Substantial increases in United 
States export trade in last four 
months of 1939 over corresponding 
period of the preceding year were fol- 
lowed in January by an even more 
marked rise, according to department 
of commerce. January exports from 
United States were nearly three- 
fourths greater in value than in the 
same month last year, when export 
trade was at a low level, and also 
slightly above the relatively high 
figure for last December. 


Commerce department’s January 
figures show general imports were 
more than one-third larger in value 
than in January, 1938, although 
slightly below the December level. 
Value of both import and export 
trade increased after the middle of 
1939, but greater gain occurred in 
exports, with a resulting marked 
increase in export balance. In both 
December and January value of ex- 
ports exceeded imports by more 
than $120,000,000. 


STUDY U. S. DEPENDENCE 
ON FOREIGN TIN SUPPLIES 


House rules committee has given 
right of way to a resolution by 
which committee on foreign affairs 
is to investigate extent to which 
United States is dependent on for- 
eign nations for its tin supply. The 
rules committee has submitted to 
the house a_ privileged resolution 
which means that it can be brought 
up at almost any time and there is 
every indication that it will be 
passed during the present session 
of congress. Reolution: 

“The committee on foreign affairs 
of the house of representatives or a 
subcommittee thereof, is hereby 
authorized and directed to review 
and bring up to date its previous 
report on tin; to make such further 
investigation as it may deem appro- 
priate with regard to the present 
dangerous dependency of the United 


‘States upon foreign nations for a 


supply of tin as a material vita] to 
its commercial and military needs, 
including (a) world control of tin 
prices and production by foreign 
countries; (b) possible substitutes 
for and resources of tin which may 
be developed within the United States 
and its territorial possessions; (c) 
all other questions in relation there- 
to that would aid congress in any 
necessary legislation. 

“The said committee, or any sub- 





committee thereof, is hereby author- 
ized to sit and act at such times and 


places within the United States, 
whether or not the house is sitting, 
has recessed, or has adjourned, to 
hold such hearings, to require the 
attendance of such witnesses and 
the production of such books, pa- 
pers and documents, by subpoena 
or otherwise, and to take such tes- 
timony as it deems necessary. Sub- 
poenas shall be issued under the 
Signature of the chairman or any 
member designated by him and 
shall be served by any person deés- 
ignated by him. The chairman of 
the committee or any member there- 
of may administer oaths to wit- 
nesses. Every person who, having 
been summoned shall willfully de- 
fault, or who, having appeared, re- 
fuses to answer any question per- 
tinent to the investigation hereto- 
fore authorized shall be held to the 
penalties provided by section 102, 
revised statutes of United States.” 


CONGRESS REFUSES TO ALLOW 
SALARIES FOR ADVISORS 


Commerce department officials 
are annoyed by congress’ refusal to 
appropriate $160,000 for salaries of 
so-called business experts in the 
office of the secretary. 

A number of men who were for- 
merly connected with various busi- 
ness interests were appointed spe- 
cial advisors to Secretary Hopkins 
recently, but Capitol Hill believes 
these additional members were un- 
necessary. 


GOVERNMENT IRON, STEEL 
PURCHASES TOTAL $1,135,309 


During week ended Feb. 17, gov- 
ernment purchased  $1,135,309.66 
worth of iron and steel products un- 
der the Walsh-Healey act as _ fol- 
lows: Doehler Die Casting Co., 
Pottstown, Pa., $24,150; Internation- 
al Nickel Co. Inc., New York, $45,- 
200; Babcock & Wilcox Tube Co., 
Beaver Falls, Pa., $10,542. 

Cory & Joslin Inc., San Francisco, 
$53,628; Summerill Tubing Co., 
Bridgeport, Pa., $23,709.17; Warren 
Foundry & Pipe Corp., New York, 


$13,118.71; American Bridge Co., 
Denver, Colo., $34,911; Jones & 
Laughlin Steel Corp., Pittsburgh, 
$45,586.71. 


Apollo Steel Co., Apollo, Pa., $26,- 
347.08; Lacy Mfg. Co., Los Angeles, 
$10,887; Dravo Corp., Pittsburgh, 
$574,800; Lehigh Structural Steel 
Co., Allentown, Pa., $64,137; Arthur 
J. O’Leary & Son Co., Chicago, $26,- 
000; May Hardware Co., Washing- 
ton, $20,963.44. 

Nicholson File Co., Providence, 
R. I., $38,755.41; Delta File Works 
of Carver File Co., Philadelphia, 
$22,829.04; Rochester Ropes Inc., 
Jamaica, N. Y., $18,690.70; and Had- 
ley Special Tool Co. Inc., Boston, 
$81,054.40. 
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ALLIED GOVERNMENTS PLACE 
BILLION-DOLLAR ORDER 


@ BRITISH and French govern- 
ments last week decided to place a 
billion-dollar order for 8C00 planes 
and 13,000 engines with United 
States planemakers, bulk of the 
business going to Glenn L. Martin 
Co., Baltimore; Douglas Aircraft 
Co., Santa Monica, Calif.; Curtiss- 
Wright Corp., New York; Brewster 
Aeronautical Corp., Long Island 
City, N. Y.; Bell Aircraft Corp., 
Buffalo; Lockheed Aircraft Corp., 
Burbank, Calif.; Consolidated Air- 
craft Corp., San Diego, Calif.; 
United Aircraft Corp., Hartford, 
Conn. 


Contracts and specifications will 
be issued on completion of technic- 
al surveys made by Secretary of 
Treasury Morgenthau. Preparations 
have been made to obtain volume 
production and deliveries in last 
quarter of this year, although ship- 
ments will extend well into 1941. 
Substantial volume of subcontract- 
ing is probable. 


Mr. Morgenthau said costs of 
planes to foreign buyers are in line 
with domestic prices. Tax policies, 
he said, are neither impeding plant 
expansions nor _ boosting prices. 
British and French governments 
have more than sufficient dollar ex- 
change for financing, he declared. 

Glenn L. Martin Co., Baltimore, 
reports that while it may consider 
subcontracts to metalworking com- 
panies not regularly engaged in air- 
craft work, such action will de- 
pend on factors not yet determined. 
North American Aviation Inc., In- 





glewood, Calif., states although 
backlog is $51,000,000, production 
is on schedule and subcontracts are 
improbable. 

Ryan Aeronautical Co., San Diego, 
Calif., has contracts amounting to 
$300,000 with Douglas and Lock- 
heed for exhaust systems. Com- 
pany recently introduced a “flying 
motorcycle” plane with a_ short 
takeoff distance and a takeoff angle 
said to be around 60 degrees. It is 
equipped with Fowler-type flaps. On 
landing, plane can come to a full 
stop within 10 feet. 

A $20,000,000 order for improved 
two-engine attack bombers’ was 
placed with Douglas Aircraft Co. 
by British air ministry. Douglas 
contracts on hand and immediately 
pending are over $100,000,000. 


New Metal-Stretching Press 


What is claimed to be the first 
metal-stretching press built in United 
States is in operation at Middle 
River plant of Glenn L. Martin Co. 
Built by Engineering & Research 
Corp., Riverdale, Md., press is used 
to form large parts such as skins 
and cowlings formerly shaped by 
power hammer and hand tools. Ma- 
chine, illustrated on this page, con- 
sists of platen powered by two hy- 
draulic cylinders placed between 
two rows of independently-operated 
jaws. Cylinders raise and lower 
platen vertically, or operate in tan- 
dem for angular position of platen. 
Form blocks, made to exact contour 
since there is no spring-back, are 
wood covered by 0.040-inch deep- 
drawn body steel and are placed on 
platen. Metal to be stretched is 
placed over block and clamped in 
both rows of jaws. Platen and 
form then rise into sheet. When 


@ A new way to form skins and cowling for aircraft at Glenn L. Martin Co., 
Baltimore, is to stretch the metal sheets over steel-covered forms of exact contour 
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sheet is stretched into all contours 
of the form it is released. Thick- 
ness of material is reduced only 5 
to 7 per cent and operation takes 
but a few minutes. 

To better living conditions of its 
employes, Glenn L. Martin Co. is 
sponsoring a housing project, 
“Stansbury Manor,” 12 miles east 
of Baltimore. First unit accom- 
modates 184 families. Ultimate 
plans call for 2000 homes. 

Records filed with civil aeronau- 
tics authority show five out of 14 
airlines reporting so far operated 
at a loss in December. Net income, 
before taxes, rose to $251,142 from 
$90,541 in November and $76,556 in 
December, 1938. Largest loss was 
$127,369 of United Air Lines Trans 
port Corp. Air travel for January 
decreased 14.7 per cent from De- 
cember but was 60.9 per cent above 
January, 1939. 


Ingot Capacity Down 
As Bessemers Decrease 


@ Substantial reduction of besse- 
mer capacity in the United States in 
1939 resulted in total steelmaking 
capacity declining less than one 
half per cent, the American Iron 
and Steel institute reports. At the 
same time the institute announced 
its reports of iron and steel capacity 
will be in net tons of 2000 pounds 
instead of gross tons of 2240 pounds 
as heretofore. This change to a net 
ton basis follows similar action by 
several steel companies. 

As of Dec. 31, 1939, the industry’s 
capacity for producing steel ingots 
by all processes was rated at 80,- 
950,901 net tons per year. This 
compares with 81,238,045 net tons 
as of Dec. 31, 1938, which was the 
highest total capacity on record. 
This formerly was reported at 72, 
533,969 gross tons. 

Although open hearth and electric 
furnace steel capacity increased in 
1939, these increases were more 
than offset by a drop of 16 per cent 
in bessemer capacity. Total capac- 
ity of open-hearth furnaces at the 
year-end establishes a new peak of 
73,343,547 net tons of ingots, com 
pared with 72,596,153 net tons Dec. 
31, 1938. Electric furnace capacity 
also roSe to a new peak in 1939, in 
creasing from 1,497,658 net tons 
to 1,592,080 net tons Dec. 31, 1939. 
Capacity of crucible furnaces was 
unchanged at 5354 net tons. 

Reflecting scrapping of bessemer 
converters last year total annual 
bessemer capacity at the year-end 
was 6,009,920 net tons, against 7, 
138,880 net tons at the close of 1938. 
Current bessemer capacity is the 
lowest in about 40 years. When 
this steel was in peak demand, from 
1905 through 1918, output ran from 
11,000,000 to 13,000,000 net tons per 
year and only a little more than 30 
years ago bessemer steel output ex- 
ceeded that of open-hearth furnaces. 
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PILE DRIVERS CAN'T CALL "TIME OUT’ 


When a pile driver goes to work time is generally the 
essence of the contract, with penalties for non-fulfill- 
ment an ever-present threat. Hence the ability to give 
continuous service under difficult conditions and with 
a minimum of attention is an essential requirement. 
That, in turn, depends largely on the choice, for each 
part, of the material best adapted to the job. 

One manufacturer, whose pile drivers have made 
an enviable record for trouble-free performance, 


guards dependability by making the ram piston —a 
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vital part — of Nickel-Chromium-Molybdenum Steel. 
This steel develops to a high degree the particular 
combination of toughness, strength and hardness, in 
the heavy sections used, which is necessary to with- 
stand the rigors of the service. 

Are-check of your own materials specifications may 
disclose possibilities for increasing dependability by 
the use of Molybdenum Steels. You will find our tech- 
nical booklet, “Molybdenum in Steel’, helpful. It will 


be sent free on request. 
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By A. H. ALLEN 
Detroit Editor, STEEL 


DETROIT 
@ LITTLE is heard these days of 
developments in automobile forg- 
ings. There is of course always the 
recurrent argument of forgings ver- 
sus castings with a continual shift- 
ing of parts from one type of ma- 
terial to another. However, there 
is probably concentrated in eastern 
Michigan as much or more forging 
capacity than in any other section. 
Every car built requires a large 
number of forgings, and hammers 
ranging from the small board drop 
type to the large steam units for 
crankshaft work are banging away 
daily in this area. 

To this capacity likely will be 
added late this summer the output 
of a new forge shop which is now 
being shaped up by the Oldsmobile 
division of General Motors at Lans- 
ing, Mich. Olds has neither forge 
shop or foundry at present, being 
supplied necessary parts in these 
lines by Buick plants at Flint. 
Buick production has been rising 
so steadily in the past two years 
that it is only logical to expect that 
pinches may be developing in cer- 
tain departments which supply Pon- 
tiac and Olds, as well as Buick. 

Present information is that Olds 
engineers are considering produc- 
tion of all forgings, both large and 
small, by means of forging ma- 
chines and presses, instead of ham- 
mers. This would mark a _note- 
worthy departure in automotive 
forge shops. The press method is 
claimed to produce parts to closer 
tolerances and without the flash 
encountered on hammer forgings. 
Maintenance on forging machines is 
well under that required by ham- 
mers, and foundations do not need 
to be sunk nearly so deep as is the 
case with hammers, which some- 
times have reinforced supporting 
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structures going down as far as 
100 feet. 

While numerous types of forging 
machines and presses are operated 
in the metalworking industry, they 
are limited in the size of forging 
which can be produced. For ex- 
ample, in the automotive industry 
a 2500-ton press is about the larg- 
est. Ford, Buick and Chevrolet are 
among those using this size press 
on such parts as ring gears. 

But engineers are thinking, per- 





haps dreaming, of producing crank- 
shafts on this type of equipment. 
No one has ever done it as yet, but 
that does not mean anything in 
automobile manufacture. Equip- 
ment builders say they can build 
the necessary 5000-ton press to han- 
dle crankshafts if the industry will 
give them an order for one (about 
$150,000). They visualize the pos- 
sibilities of shaping a shaft from a 
formed and heated billet in two 
operations—breakdown and_finish- 
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M@ Rockwell testing of 600 valve stems per hour is now possible at the Pontiac 
plant in Pontiac, Mich., by means of this new electric tester. The operation until 
recently was done on a hand operated machine at a rate of 200 stems per hour. 
Diamond point is forced into the end of the stem under 70 kilograms of pressure 
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ing. Instead of the square or rec- 
tangular billet from which crank- 
shafts are hammer forged, a spe- 
cially rolled section would be used, 
formed so that the steel would be 
distributed approximately in the 
contour of a finished shaft. 

Two steam hammers of about 
12,000-pound rating are used in the 
forging of 8-cylinder cranks now. 
Switch to a forging press would 
mean elimination of one piece of 
equipment, and reportedly further 
savings in reduction of finish ma- 
chining and straightening costs. 

It would take eight months to 
build and deliver equipment for 
press forging crankshafts, so it is 
hardly likely that this process will 
be instituted for 1941 model produc- 
tion, at least at the start. 

In the crankshaft picture must be 
included studies now being made 
by at least two of the major car 
builders—De Soto and Buick—on 
the feasibility of changing to a cast 
crankshaft. Samples of a cast steel 
shaft have been submitted to engi- 
neering departments, indicating the 
possibility of saving 30-40 per cent 
on machining costs over forgings, 
and at the same time providing a 
shaft with a modulus of elasticity 
of better than 28,000,000 psi., only a 
few pounds heavier than the 84- 
pound six-throw forging, containing 
no appreciable amounts of alloys, 
and suitable for induction harden- 
ing. 

Should current tests being made 
on this proposition prove success- 
ful, it is considered likely additional 
foundry capacity would have to be 
installed in this area to handle the 
production involved, since such fa- 
cilities are not available now. 


@ FROM forgings to plastics is a 
far cry, but still in the automotive 
picture. Recent perfection by De- 
troit Macoid Corp. here of a process 
for extruding plastics through steel 
dies captured attention at the na- 
tional furniture show and suggest- 
ed automotive applications. On 
display at the show were samples 
of woven plastic furniture—chairs, 
tables and the like—pro- 
from extruded plastic sec- 
tions by Ypsilanti Reed Furniture 
Co., Ypsilanti, Mich. The sections 
are made from a newly developed 
plastic, Tenite II, supplied by Ten- 
nessee Eastman Corp., Kingsport, 
Tenn. 

This material is a cellulose ace- 
tate butyrate, compared with Tenite 
I which is plain cellulose acetate. 
Tenite II is claimed to show only 
one-half the moisture absorption 
of its predecessor, has a_ specific 
gravity of about 1.2, compared with 
1.3 for Tenite I, and displays ability 
to hold its shape unusually well 
after such a process as extrusion. 

The extrusion, of course, is done 
hot, and as the material emerges 
from extruding dies, at a rate of 
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anywhere from 35 to 150 feet per 
minute, it is cooled and then, de- 
pending upon the size of the sec- 
tion, can be reeled for subsequent 
weaving. 

The material can be made in a 
wide variety of colors and moldings, 
can be extruded in strands, cut and 
woven in the same manner as reed, 
rattan or other material. Two types 
of strands are used in the previous- 
ly mentioned furniture. One is 
half-round strips of perhaps 3/16- 
inch diameter, for machine weaving 





Automobile Production 


Passenger Cars and Trucks—United 
States and Canada 


By Department of Commerce 


1938 1939* 1940 
PRs a eee 356,962 449,314 
Feb. . 202,587 317,520 
March 238,447 389,495 
ASTH. ..5. 237,929 354,266 
MAY...... Zeer 313,248 
pumhe..... 189,402 324,253 
Ae 150,450 218,494 
re 96,946 103,343 
re 89,625 192,678 
fn REO EE 215,286 324,688 
Nov. ... 390,405 368,541 
Dec....... 406,960 469,120 
Year . 2,655,171 3,732,608 


*Revised. 
Estimated by Ward’s Reports 


Week ended: 1940 19393 
ot ey | er 95,985 $4,500 
Feb. 17 95,050 79,860 
Feb, 24 102,570 75,660 
Mar. 2 100,855 78,705 


+Comparable week. 


Week ended 


Mar.2 Feb. 24 
General Motors ...... 44,490 43,855 
Chrysler pangs a ache oe eee 25,865 
EG fod) nace A. SS mipcatphenas eS 20,350 
ae MOO eos atcees 9,640 12,500 





into chairs, settees, etc.; the other 
a *s-inch strip loosely hand woven. 
To the casual observer, it would 
appear this new plastic will be wel- 
comed in the automotive industry, 
chiefly because of its properties of 
holding shape and resisting pene- 
tration by moisture. Cost per 
pound is the same as Tenite I, but 
of course is slightly higher on a 
volume basis because of the lower 
specific gravity. Plastic moldings 
continue to be essential materials 
in automobile interiors, often in 
combination with steel stampings 
and die castings, and some plants, 
such as Chrysler, have installed 
their own molding machines for 
production of parts. Further in- 
Stallations are expected this year. 
One type of plastic molding which 
has not met with much success in 
this country is die cast hardware 
with an_ injection-molded plastic 
covering. Closest approach is De- 
troit Macoid’s dipped plastic coat- 
ing (STEEL, Oct. 18, 1937), which 





has been used extensively on door 
handles, escutcheon plates, knobs 
and similar parts. Injection molded 
parts of this type are being pro- 
duced in Australia. 


@ DIFFICULTIES which have at- 
tended getting out production at 
the Detroit Transmission division 
of General Motors where the Olds 
hydramatic drive is being built 
have given rise to an assortment of 
rumors about defects in the trans- 
mission, inability to obtain steel of 
suitable strength, machining prob- 
lems and the like. So far as is 
known publicly, however, this auto- 
matic transmission still is available 
at a cost of $57 on Olds models, al- 
though some delay may be encoun- 
tered in getting delivery. It should 
be remembered that the device is 
vastly more complicated than the 
conventional transmission, compris- 
ing three sun gears, nine planet 
pinions, three internal ring gears, two 
multiple disk clutches, brake drums 
and brake bands, in addition to a 
fluid coupling, two centrifugal gov- 
ernors, hydraulic pumps and an 
intricate valve chamber. These 
parts are made to precision toler- 
ances and it is no simple matter to 
tool up a plant for quantity pro- 
duction overnight. 

Anent transmissions, a Milwaukee 
company is understood to be de- 
signing an automatic hydraulic 
transmission similar to that used 
on Yellow Truck & Coach division 
buses for application to diesel-pow- 
ered locomotives, permitting elimi- 
nation of the electric generator and 
direct drive from the diesel engine 
to the wheels. Such a device, if 
effective, would bring about an im- 
portant reduction in cost of these 
locomotives. 


M@ DIAMETRICALLY opposed _ to 
policies recently instituted by the 
larger manufacturers, under terms 
of which the factory-delivered price 
is shown on cars sold throughout 
the country, is the proposal an- 
nounced by August Johnson, execu- 
tive vice president of Graham-Paige 
Motors Corp. His plan shoulders 
the dealer with setting the delivered 
price of cars sold in his territory, 
and delivered prices will not be list- 
ed or advertised in factory promo- 
tion. 

Mr. Johnson says, “An advertised 
factory delivered price is helpfu! 
in establishing a car in the minds 
of the public as low-priced, etc., 
but local conditions vary so much 
that this same price serves as only 
a general guide for the dealer . 
there will be no policing in the 
Graham picture, no factory inter- 
ference. The dealer will be his own 
boss and have freedom of action. 
No dealer is going to go hog-wild 
under this policy unless he wants 
to go broke.” 
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—DIE CASTINGS 
ARE THE ANSWER 





















Aservicespan ofoverten years hasconvinced 
a prominent business machine manufac- 


turer that ZINC Alloy Die Castings are the — RESULTED IN THE USE OF Q11N ts ) ‘18 


answer for many metal parts. 


In 1928 this Company employed its first Die Castings in most of today’s major in- 
die casting—a base for a hand-operated ad- dustries. Ifyou arenot thoroughly informed 
dressing machine. This machine—still with on the physical and economic advantages 
a die cast base—is an active item in the offered with ZINC Alloy Die Cast parts, we 
Company’s line today. And (this is the sig- suggest that you consult a commercial die 
nificant engineering fact) ZINC Alloy Die caster—or write to The New dersey Zinc 
Castings have been specified in increasing Company, 160 Front Street, New York City. 
quantities for all duplicating equipment *Copies of earlier advertisements is this series gladly mailed 


on request. 


since 1928. The latest machine embodies 21 
mechanical and decorative parts produced 
by this metal and method. 


This is the third advertisement in a se- 
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CASTINGS 





ries* designed to illustrate the widespread 


acceptance and increased use of ZINC Alloy 


The Research was done, the Alloys were developed, and most Die Castings are made with 


HORSE HEAD SPECIAL (uniter avciny) ZINC 








March 4, 1940 





FINANCIAL 


AMERICAN ROLLING MILL CO. 
NETS $4,011,908 IN 1939 


@® AMERICAN Rolling Mill Co., 
Middletown, O., reports 1939 net 
profit of $4,011,908, equal to 69 


cents a share On common, compared 
to $1,307,880 net deficit incurred in 
1938. Fourth quarter net income, 
based on nine months’ and year’s 
reports, was $1,741,964, compared to 
$27,721 loss in corresponding 1938 
period. 

Prices for company’s 
products, iron and_ steel sheets, 
were considerably lower than in 
1938, according to Charles R. Hook, 
president. Although 61 per cent 
more tonnage was shipped in 1939, 
net sales income was only 35 per 
cent greater than in 1938. 

Average prices received in 1940 
are better than those in effect over 
most of last year, said Mr. Hook. 
“After a leveling off of inventories 
during the first quarter of 1940, 
we expect an increase in volume 
at fair prices.” 

Dividend of $1.75 a share on ac- 
count of dividends in arrears on 


principal 


4*%* per cent cumulative preferred 
stock was declared, payable April 
15. This will reduce arrearage on 
Armco preferred to $2.12% per 
share, as of April 15, 1940. 


Earnings comparisons: 


Quarters 1939 1938 1937 
First $793,479 $197,311* $2,320,816 
Second 875,671 525,854* 4,321,955 
Third 600,794  556,994* 2,646,525 
Fourth 1,741,964 27,721* 1,057,961* 

Year $4,011,908 $1,307,880* $8,231,335 
Earned on 

common $0.69 caer $2.55 

*Loss. 


LACLEDE STEEL EARNS NET 
PROFIT OF $210,053 IN 1939 


Laclede Steel Co., St. Louis, re- 
ports 1939 net income of $210,053, 
equal to $1.02 a share, compared to 
net profit of $331,849 or $1.61 a 
share in 1938. Dividends aggregat- 
ing $1 per share were paid, com- 
pared to $1.25 in 1938. 

Depreciation of $457,991 was taken 
up last year. Working capital Dec. 
31, 1939, was $2,659,865, against 
$2,714,474 Dec. 31, 1938. Current 
assets Dec. 31 were $3,153,674; cur- 
rent liabilities, $493,809. 

Despite unsatisfactory lower sell- 
ing price last year business, espe- 





Iron, Steel Consumers’ Earnings Statements 


@ AGGREGATE 1939 net earnings of 103 iron and steel consumers totaled 


$110,978,506, compared to net 
panies in 1938. 


income of $39,692,070 for the same com- 
Only seven reported a net loss for the year, compared 


to 33 that incurred a deficit in 1938. Previous tabulations in STEEL, Feb. 19, 


p. 29 and Feb. 26, p. 


Aetna Ball Bearing Mfg. Co., 
American Can Co., New York 
American Stamping Co., Cleveland 

Atlas Drop Forge Co., Lansing, Mich. 


Chicagot 


Automatic Washer Co., Newton, Iowa 
Barium Stainless Steel Corp., Canton, O. 
Briggs & Stratton Corp., Milwaukeet 


Buell Die & Machinery Corp., Detroit 
Campbell, Wyant & Cannon Fdry. Co., Muskegon, 
Central Ohio Steel Products Co., Galion, O.fT 
Chain Belt Co., Milwaukee 

City Auto Stamping Co., Toledo, O.t 

Clearing Machine Corp., Chicago 

Compo Shoe Machinery Corp., Boston 


Continental Can Co. Inec., New York 
Detroit Gasket & Mfg. Co., Detroitt 
Detroit Gray Iron Foundry Co., Detroit 
Detroit Steel Products Co., Detroit 


Easy Washing Machine Co. 
Eaton Mfg. Co., Clevelandt 
Electric Auto-Lite Co., Toledo, O.t 
Electric Controller & Mfg. Co., Cleveland 
Ex-Cell-O Corp., Detroitt 

Florence Stove Co., Gardner, Mass.t 
Globe Steel Tubes Co., Milwaukee 

Lima Locomotive Works Inc., Lima, O. 
Mack Trucks Inc., Long Island City, N. Y.t 
Marion Steam Shovel Co., Marion, O.Tf... 
McKay Machine Co., Youngstown, O.t 
Monarch Machine Tool Co., Sidney, O. 
Murray Ohio Mfg. Co., Cleveland 
National Bearing Metals Corp., St. 
Parkersburg Rig & Reel Co., Parkersburg, W. 
Pressed Metals Co 
Remington Arms Co. Inc., Bridgeport, Conn. 
Chicagot 


Louis 


Signode Steel Strapping Co., 
Troxel Mfg. Co., Elyria, O.f... ; 
Universal Products Co. Inc., Dearborn, Mich. 
Van Norman Machine Tool Co., 


Worthington Pump & Machinery Corp., Harrison, N. J.t 


*Loss 


liminary report. 
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Ltd., Toronto, Ont. 


of America Inc., Marysville, 


Springfield, Mass. 


tfourth quarter statements based on the nine months’ 


16, listed 63 companies; the following includes 40: 


Fourth Fourth 

1939 1938 1939 1938 

$ 82,265 $ 34,990 $245,479 §$ 69,483 
18,284,964 13,645,498 

80,876 13,991 
68,638 81,451* 
26,620* 105,175* 
a 154,322*  239,836* 

227,398 132,470 943,800 642,113 

; Cea ery 109,105 19,011 
Mich, t 293,975 145,872 321,379 112,207* 
51,221 19,691 164,007 114,294 

, seein 936,651 436,763 
110,887 81,448* 415,451 551* 

. : 275,067 313,473 
302,685 250,316 

: 8,635,787 7,101,973 
127,040 107,755 448,512 122,710 

‘ 79,995 67,286 
616,362 173,288 

; e 25,089 17,920 
1,070,310 612,318 2,707,340 23,154 
1,803,105 1,828,579 5,653,839 1,836,150 
ye Gane 158,115 85,749 
341,868 135,984 872,382 437,677 
463,171 407,697 1,233,475 876,833 
bates 364,998 20,445* 
—— Teor 134,326* 687,035* 
442,796 174,526 682,987 929,171* 
192,032 50,119* 102,966 490, 457* 
191* 4,049* 90,427 86,691 

; 529,577 321,398 

227,532 104,292 

567,758 238,640 

340,054 435,678 

Mich. 331,661 59,679 
‘ .... 1,392,646 685,686 
103,638 79,109  412,377§ 138,813 
19,119 19,536 63,069 21,736 
337,292 202,711 

oe" ieaes 256,546 303,297 
551,400 221,481* 816,706 29,710 


and year’s statements; §pre- 





was suffi- 
ciently improved to permit opera- 


cially in last quarter, 


tions at aé_ profit, according to 
Thomas R. Akin, president. Im- 
provements in open hearth, wire 


mill and tube mill departments, said 
Mr. Akin, have enabled products of 
those departments to maintain a 
position of increasing importance. 


DIVIDENDS DECLARED 


Allegheny Ludlum Steel Corp., 
Brackenridge, Pa., 25 cents a share 
on common, payable April 1 to rec- 
ord of March 18. 


¢ 
Youngstown Sheet & Tube Co., 
Youngstown, O., 25 cents a share 
on common, payable April 1 to rec- 
ord of March 2. 
om 
Keystone Steel & Wire Co., Peoria, 
Ill., 25 cents a share on capital 
stock, payable March 15. Dividend 
of 20 cents was paid Dec. 15. 


+ 

Pittsburgh Coke & Iron Co., Pitts- 
burgh, regular quarterly of $1.25 
per share on $5 preferred stock, 
payable June 1 to record of May 20. 


¢ 

Republic Steel Corp., Cleveland, 
$1.50 a share on 6 per cent cumula- 
tive convertible prior preference 
stock, series A; $1.50 on 6 per cent 
cumulative convertible preferred, 
both payable April 1 to record of 
March 11. 


Canadian Reports Show 
Slight Profit Increases 


@ Canadian iron and steel consum- 
ers’ 1939 earnings statements do 
not reflect large increases in profits 
over 1938. Many had felt incidence 
of war would cause sharp increase 
in net earnings. 

Massey-Harris Co., Toronto, Ont., 
farm machinery manufacturer, re- 
ports $705,337 net profit for fiscal 
year ended Nov. 30, compared to 
$1,065,638 in previous year. 

International Metal Industries 
Ltd., Toronto, 1939 net income was 
$762,500, against $487,693 in 1938. 

General Steel Wares Ltd., Toron- 
to, 1939 net profit, $626,208; 1938 
net income, $321,574. 

Dominion Foundries & Steel, To- 
ronto, $1,212,633 net earnings in 
1939, $1,179,023 in 1938. 

Dominion Bridge Co. Ltd., Ham- 
ilton, Ont., $324,965 net income for 
fiscal year ended Oct. 31, 1939, 
against $490,672 in year previous. 

Burlington Steel Co. Ltd., Ham- 
ilton, $110,736 net profit for 1939, 
$90,684 in 1938. 

Canada Foundries & Forgings Ltd., 
Montreal, Que., $104,986 net 1939 
profit; $41,413 in preceding year. 

Canadian Car & Foundry Ltd., 
Montreal, net loss of $504,815 for 
fiscal year ended Sept. 30, 1539, 
against net profit of $1,177,314 in 
previous year. 
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Canada’s Domestic Orders Gain 


Volume: War Business Heavier 


TORONTO, ONT. 
@ ALTHOUGH most new orders are 
directly associated with war, peace- 
time business is gaining in volume. 
Awards placed in recent weeks have 
been widely diversified. 

In addition to vast sums placed 
in war contracts since September, 
orders totaling more than $1,000,- 
000,000 are pending. New business 
includes many war products: Air- 
planes, ships, guns, shells, tanks 
and motor vehicles. 

Orders for $25,000,000 of rolling 
stock for Canadian National and 
Canadian Pacific railways, placed 
last fall, are to be augmented. Pur- 
chases by Canadian National rail- 
way, totaling $1,500,000, include 150 
ballast cars, 25 baggage cars and 
five mail and express cars. 

Toronto transportation commis- 
sion has ordered from Canadian Car 
& Foundry Co. Ltd., Montreal, Que., 
50 noiseless street cars, to cost $1,- 
150,000. It appears sufficient busi- 
ness will be forthcoming to insure 
high operating schedules for almost 
entire year. 

Inquiries received by Canadian 
locomotive and rolling stock build- 
ers from other countries, including 
South America, total several million 
dollars. Previously much of this 
business went to Great Britain, but 
has been diverted to Canada and 
United States due to war. 

Additional shipbuilding contracts 
placed recently with British Co- 


lumbia yards totaled $6,500,000. Or- 
ders call for six “whale catcher” type 
anti-submarine craft, by Yarrows 
Ltd., Esquimalt, B. C., and Victoria 
Machinery Depot Ltd., Victoria, B. 
C., at $3,500,000. 

Burrard Drydock Co., Vancouver, 
B. C., will build four “whale catch- 
ers,” costing $600,000 each. Three 
will be completed this year, one in 
1941. Burrard also has orders for 
other naval work, bringing con- 
tracts on hand to $3,000,000. 

Kingston Shipbuilding Co., Kings- 
ton, Ont., with orders for three 
armed trawlers, will start building 
within two weeks, according to 
Melville Thompson, superintendent. 


Places More War Orders 


Canadian war supply board, Ot- 
tawa, last week placed orders to- 
taling $10,586,516; $7,273,672 was for 
airplanes and supplies. The planes, 
all to be constructed in Canada, will 
be Harvard advance trainers and de 
Havilland Tiger Moths. Aircraft 
contracts distributed: Noorduyn Avi- 
ation Ltd., Montreal, $3,001,971; 
De Havilland Aircraft of Can 
ada Ltd., Toronto, $2,057,845;  Ir- 
vin Air Chute Ltd., Ottawa, $1,108,- 
005; Fleet Aircraft Ltd., Ft. Erie, 
Ont., $1,038,675; Ottawa Car & Air- 
craft Ltd., Ottawa, $9574. Aircraft 
supplies ordered from British air 
ministry totaled $34,209. 

Report from Montreal states order 
for airplanes totaling $7,000,000 is 
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Manufactures 


Steel Shells 


M@ Europe’s war has 
turned iron and steel in- 
dustry throughout the 
British Empire from 
peace-time tasks to arts 
of war. Here an English 
workman maneuvers an 
embryo shell into posi- 
tion at white heat for 
further processing. Acme 
photo 


pending for National Steel Car 
Corp., Hamilton, Ont. Order is said 
to be for 242 Westland-Lysander 
army co-operative planes, one third 
for air-training use in Canada, re- 
mainder for export to Britain. 

Munitions contracts went to: Brit- 
ish war office, $307,000; United 
States Ordnance Engineers Inc., 
Cleveland, $123,775; British Metal 
Corp. Ltd., Montreal, $30,635; Con- 
solidated Mining & Smelting Co. of 
Canada Ltd., Montreal, $30,635; Ca- 
nadian Industries Ltd., Montreal, 
$10,368. 

Electric equipment orders were 
placed with Northern Electric Co. 
Ltd., Montreal, $159,937; Canadian 
Telephone & Supplies Ltd., Toronto, 
$160,615; Canadian Westinghouse 
Co. Ltd., Ottawa, $42,725. 

Other contracts awarded: Coulter 
Copper & Brass Co. Ltd., Toronto, 
$18,480; Carbide & Carbon Chemi- 
cals Corp., New York, $13,000; An- 
glo-Canadian Wire Rope Co. Ltd., 
Montreal, $30,113; International 
Harvester Co. of Canada Ltd., Ham- 
ilton, $35,000; T. E. Ryder Ma- 
chinery Co. Ltd., Montreal, $10,481; 
Acadia Construction Co., Halifax, 
N. S., for work at Royal Canadian 
air force station, Dartmouth, N. S., 
$650,000. 

Contracts placed by war supply 
board week before last included 
aircraft supplies to Fleet Aircraft 
Ltd., Ft. Erie, $2,191,720;  Brit- 
ish Air Ministry, $336,400 and British 
Aeroplane Engines Ltd., Montreal, 
$130,316. Machinery order of 
$24,058 went to Williams & Wilson 
Ltd., Montreal. 3arracks stores at 
$204,540 were divided between Do- 
minion Rubber Co. Ltd., Montreal; 
B. F. Goodrich Co. of Canada, 
Kitchener, Ont.; Simmons Ltd., Way 
Sagless Co., and Canadian Com- 
forter Co., Toronto. 

Finance Minister Ralston said 
Canada’s expenditure in first year 
of war will total $375,000,000; this 
will be increased to $500,000,000 by 
March 31, 1941. Expenditures to 
Sept. 1, 1940: Army, $197,000,000; air 
force, $88,000,000; Canada’s share 
in British Commonwealth air train- 
ing plan, $50,000,00; navy, $40,000,- 
000. Announcement has just been 
made in England that Great Britain 
has earmarked $450,000,000 to be 
spent in Canada. 


Bar Mill Wage Holds 


@ Monthly settlement of bar mill 
wage base by Western Bar Iron as- 
sociation and Amalgamated Associa- 
tion of Iron, Steel and Tin Workers 
last week developed a card rate for 
March on boiling, bar and 12-inch 
mills at 2.15c; on guide and 10-inch 
mills, 2.25c. Rates have been un- 
changed since June, 1939. 
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@ WORTHY of careful study is a 96-page 
booklet on “Employment Regularization” 
just released by the National Association 
of Manufacturers. It sets forth results of 
an intensive survey by the association’s 
employment relations committee as to the 
extent to which manufacturers have been 
able to regularize employment and to as- 
certain the methods which have enabled 
them to make progress toward this objec- 
tive. This booklet presents 68 case his- 
tories. 

Even in the face of depression condi- 
tions, the survey reveals, industry gener- 
ally has managed to keep employment 
“definitely more stable” than either pro- 
duction or sales. It has done this through 
measures directed at the two chief factors 
that cause instability of employment—sea- 
sonal fluctuations and cyclical swings. 


Many Plans Evolved To Eliminate 


Seasonal Swings in Buying 


A large degree of success has crowned 
efforts to eliminate violent fluctuations in 
employment resulting from seasonable pro- 
duction. This has been accomplished 
through stimulation of off-season business 
by special discounts and special sales cam- 
paigns, future billing to encourage early 
deliveries, introduction of new models dur- 
ing dull seasons, use of advertising to 
change consumer buying habits, and pro- 
motional campaigns to stimulate new uses 
for old products. 

It also has been accomplished through 
management policies which - provide for 
careful holding down of normal employ- 
ment at all times; new employment dur- 
ing peak seasons, by such expedients as 
“flying squadrons” of workers to help car- 
ry peak production loads in different de- 
partments on a rotating basis during boom 
periods; and sharing the work and doing 
accumulated maintenance and repair work 
during dull seasons. 


Survey results show that much has been 
accomplished toward regularization of em- 
ployment in industries which not long ago 
were regarded as offering scant possibili- 
ties for progress in this direction. One 
steel company, for example, reported that 
its monthly employment in 1936, when 
monthly production varied from —20 to 
+36 per cent, varied from —6 to +21 per 
cent. In 1938, when production varied 
from —38 to +36 per cent, its employ- 
ment varied between —5 and + 8 per cent. 
A heavy machinery company reported that 
while its production in 1938 ranged from 
a low of 26 per cent to a high of 185 per 
cent, the number of men on its payroll re- 
mained constant. 


Employers as Well as Employes 
Profit from Steady Employment 


Now in preparation for early publica- 
tion in STEEL is an article which will shed 
further light on this subject. It will dis- 
cuss not only what many companies have 
done to regularize employment in order to 
bear the minimum tax burden under the 
social security laws, but it will cite benefits 
that can be obtained when employers deal 
with this problem through co-operative ac- 
tion rather than as one to be solved strict- 
ly within individual manufacturing plants. 
It will reveal, for example, how a group 
of manufacturers in one Ohio industrial 
community, by loaning employes to each 
other, were able to save compensation pay- 
ments of more than $90,000 in the first 
year under the Ohio law. 

The social security system has confronted 
industry with difficult problems. Experi- 
ence to date, however, indicates that smart 
management can do a great deal to nullify 
the bad features of this system so far as 
the tax burden is concerned. Many manu- 
facturers have as a matter of fact been 
able to convert it from a liability into an 
asset. 
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The BUSINESS TREND 











Business Decline Appears 


To Be Moderating 


@ THE downward trend of 
trial activity appears to be mod- 
erating. This is reflected in the 
contra-Seasonal upturn in automo- 
bile production and the gradual 
slackening in the downward move- 
ment of steelmaking operations. 

A substantial spread still exists 
yetween industrial output and the 


indus- 


erable extent by order 


of last year. 


evident that further 


backlogs ac- 
cumulated during the final quarter 
Since the backlog of 
orders are rapidly diminishing it is 


adjustment 


in 


production schedules will be neces- 
sary to bring industrial output to a 


closer 
orders. 


relationship 


with 


incoming 





having 
in- 
ventories diminish. It is expected 
that in the event foreign buying 


buying only for fill-in needs, 
in most instances decided to let 


develops in considerable volume, the 
conservative buying policy now gen- 
erally practiced may be modified. 

In this connection it encour- 
aging to note the marked expansion 


is 





















































volume of incoming business. This Consumption appears to be well in the volume of export trade the 
would indicate that operating sched- sustained in most industrial groups. past two months. January exports 
ules are being supported to consid- However, purchasing agents are were the greatest of any month 
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1929 | 1930 | 193! | 1932 | 1933 | 1934 | 1935 | 1936 | 1937 | 1938) 1939 | 1940 | 
Week Mo. 
Ended 1939 1938 Data 1940 1939 1938 1937 1936 1935 1934 1933 1932 1931 1930 1929 
a Ae 123.4 94.8 Jan. 114.7 91.1 73.3 102.9 85.9 74.2 58.8 48.6 54.6 69.1 87.6 104.1 
Dec. 30....... 104.0 79.9 Feb. ¢ 90.8 Tid 106.8 84.3 82.0 73.9 48.2 55.3 75.5 99.2 111.2 
Week March 92.6 12 114.4 88.7 83.1 78.9 44.5 54.2 80.4 98.6 114.0 
Ended 1940 1939 April 89.8 70.8 116.6 100.8 85.0 83.6 52.4 52.8 81.0 101.7 122.5 
- May 83.4 67.4 121.7 101.8 81.8 83.7 63.5 54.8 78.6 101.2 122.9 
ge gees SS June 909 634 1099 1003 774 806 703 514 #472 958 1203 
Se Se 117.3 93.0 July 83.5 66.2 110.4 100.1 75.3 63.7 77.1 47. 67.3 79.9 115.2 
oS) A 115.4 92.9 Aug. 83.9 68.7 110.0 97.1 76.7 63.0 74.1 45.0 67.4 85.4 116.9 
MR SA oe 111.6 90.7 Sept. 98.0 72.5 96.8 86.7 69.7 56.9 68.0 46.5 64.3 83.7 110.8 
i Se eee 107.2 92.1 Oct. 114.0 83.6 98.1 94.8 77.0 56.4 63.1 48.4 59.2 78.8 107.1 
Re ¥ ania 105.1 91.1 Nov. 116.2 95.9 84.1 106.4 88.1 54.9 52.8 47.5 54.4 71.0 92.2 
Feb. 24 105.4 89.3 Dec. 118.9 95.1 74.7 107.6 88.2 58.9 54.0 46.2 51.3 64.3 78.3 
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THE BUSINESS TREND—Continued 





since 1929, and imports exceeded every month in the 
past 10 years with the single exception of December, 
1939. The export balance of trade during January is 
estimated to have been more than $126,000,000. 

Reflecting the encouraging gain in automobile out- 
put during the week ended Feb. 24, STEEL’s index of ac- 
tivity reversed the downward tendency of the preced- 
ing five weeks. The index now stands at 105.4, a gain 
of 0.3 point above the 105.1 level recorded during the 
week ended Feb. 17. At this time last year the index 
stood at 89.3. 

Steelmaking operations appear to be leveling off, 





Where Business Stands 
Monthly Averages, 1939 = 100 


Jan., Dec., Jan., 

1940 1939 1939 
Steel Ingot Output ......... 125.5 139.5 $2.8 
Pig Iron Output ............ 134,: 140.7 $1.2 
Freight Movement ......... 98.1 98.2 $7.7 
Automobile Production ..... 144.5 150.8 114.8 
Building Construction ...... 35.0 119.7 35.1 
Wholesale Prices ........... 103.0 102.7 99.6 
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with some important centers reporting slight gains in 
recent weeks. However, maintenance of the national 
steel rate at approximately the 60-65 per cent level de- 
pends on the expected improvement in steel buying dur- 
ing coming weeks, Should this fail to develop a further 
decline in steelmaking is inevitable, for new demand 
is currently estimated below 50 per cent of capacity. 
Automobile output recorded a _ contra-seasonal in- 
crease during the week ended Feb. 24 to 102,670 units. 
This compares with 95,050 units assembled in the pre- 
ceding period and 75,660 cars produced in the corre- 
sponding week last year. In view of the earlier than 
seasonal upturn in automobile output, the estimated 
February production total has been revised upward to 


VERY ACTIVE 125 


<—Month ago 


NORMAL 100 


; . (1926 BASE) 
Industrial 


Weather 


FAIR 


TREND: 


Samm ill 


380,000 units. January production numbered 449,314 
cars and trucks, while in February, 1939, output totaled 
317,517, 

Revenue freight carloadings declined less than sea- 
sonally during the week ended Feb. 24 to 595,032 cars. 
In the preceding week freight traffic totaled 607,924, 
while in the corresponding 1939 period loadings num- 
bered 560,609 cars. The holiday interruption played 
an important part in the decline in freight carloadings 
during the latest period. 

Despite the further recession in electric power out- 
put during the week ended Feb. 24, the percentage of 
gain over the like 1939 week was larger. The decline 
in power output has been unbroken since mid-January, 
reflecting seasonal factors as well as the letup in gen- 
eral industrial activity. Electric power consumption 
for the latest period totaled 2,455,285,000 kilowatts. 


The Barometer of Business 


Industrial Indicators 


Jan., 1940 Dec., 1939 Jan., 1939 
Pig iron output (daily av- 


age, tons) 115,983 121,535 70,175 
Iron & steel scrap con- 

sumption 3,775,000 3,805,000 2,495,000 
Foundry equipment new 

order index ‘ 197.9 164.8 122.3 
Finished steel shipments 1,145,592 1,443,969 870,866 
Ingot output (daily aver- 

age, tons) ; ; 185,837 206,577 122,571 
Dodge building awards in 

37 states (sq. ft.) ‘ $103,659,000 $354,098,000 $103,757,000 
Automobile output ; 449,314 469,120 356,950 
Coal output, tons 46,155,000 37,283,000 35,750,000 
Business faiures; number 1,237 1,153 1,567 


Business failures: liabilities $15,279,000 $13,243,000 $20,790,000 
Nat'l Ind. Conf. board (25 
industries, factory): 


tAv. wkly. hrs. per worker 39.1 39.1 36.6 
tAv. weekly earnings $28.53 $28.49 $26.02 
Cement production,+ bbls. 9,488,000 11,053,000 8,066,000 
Cotton consumption bales 730,000 652,695 598,000 
Car loadings (weekly av.) 642,464 643,380 574,616 


tDecember, November, 1939 and December, 1938 respectively. 


Foreign Trade 


Dec., 1939 Nov., 1939 Dec., 1938 


Exports $367,819,000 $292,583,000 $268,943,000 
Imports $246,903,000 $235,500,000 $171,347,000 
Gold exports j $11,000 $10,000 $16,000 


$451,183,000 $167,991,000 $240,542 


Gold imports 
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Financial Indicators 


Jan. 1940 Dec., 1939 Jan., 1939 


25 Industrial stocks ...... $191.78 $194.21 $181.82 
Ee gs ne ae $23.03 $23.82 $23.64 
40 Bonds .... , $73.01 $72.28 $71.69 


Bank clear’gs (000 omitted) $23,922,000 $26,596,000 $23,187,000 
Commercial paper rate, 

ty he A per NSE ee y—_ & , — %&% 14 —% 
*Com’1. loans (000 omitted) $8,499,000 $8,758,000 $8,233,000 
Federal Reserve ratio (per 


SNE | NGS poten so ks os 87.5 86.7 83.9 
Capital flotations: 

ae Ss * a $90,901,000 $26,971,000 $220,531,000 

Refunding ......... $188,559,000 $235,016,000 $56,809,000 
Federal Gross debt (mil- 

lions of dollars) ....... $42,110 $41,942 $39,631 


Railroad earnings; ..... $60,953,114 $70,345,795 $49,373,173 
Stock sales, New York 
stock exchange ; 
Bond sales, par value .... 

*Leading member banks Federal Reserve System. 
+December, November, 1939 and December, 1938, respectively. 


15,991,105 17,768,713 25,185,780 
$145,078,150 $176,437,000 $159,507,350 


Commodity Prices 


Jan., 1940 Dec., 1939 Jan., 1939 
STEEL’S composite average 


of 25 iron and steel prices $37.09 $37.18 $36.36 
U. S. Bureau of Labor index 79.4 79.2 76.8 
Wheat, cash (bushel) .... $1.19 $1.22 $0.87 
Corn, cash (bushel) ...... $0.73 $0.72 $0.66 
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ace oe ae ae is ai Nef eer CaN Cee ee eee ee 8S TTT eee rCeC. 
1400 g ya eee —— 1400 Freight Car Loadings 
1300 | ) t i » y mes 8 (1000 Cars) 
1200 | = = ‘ae & = re —11200 Week ended 1939 1938 1937 
| a ie | -_ Nov. 25 677 562 ©5559 
21100 ae —j—4 > —o4— Se Oe ee a Dec. 2 689 649 623 
a & 2 aks ee ly ‘A O Dec. 9 687 619 622 
01000 IMR: AP ass mole | 22 Tn a a ee 1000u. Dec. 16 681 606 603 
5 ON tse. Mase 3 i) * | oe oO Dec, 23 655 57 460 
900 B, a cs ana seaians 2 a a a ae keh Dec. 30 550 500 457 
Qa ‘ | | | | — * ee ~ 
2 800 ' i] r nia ag . Pie +—1] 800 3 Week ended 1940 1939 1938 1937 
Drago ke | 7 ee ee a 700 Q Jan. 6 592 531 552 699 
3 : aw 1939 “A —" a ~<ae fe) Jan, 13 668 587 581 700 
os eee all Se "ie ee ee Jan. 20 646 590 570 670 
F 6007 ae KS Set — | rq | NA 600 Jan. 27 650 594 553 660 
500 4 eee B | Wh» lang Feb. 3 553 577 565 675 
comma 0 Rm, i | | \ Feb. 10 627 580 543 692 
400 r 1932) / | | | 400 Feb. 17 608 580 536 715 
$ | | | 4 Feb. 24 595 561 512 697 
oHwu eS Se oe ee eS oe | Litiiiit A Bo Petit ity 
JAN. | FEB.| MAR. | APR.) MAY | JUNE | JULY] AUG. | SEPT.| OCT. | NOV. | DEC. 
t-- 4 OW TPUT “| 260 
Electric Power Output ee ELECTRIC : oe EL ERT t PU Nf 2500 
2500h 1 i oy 41 2000 
(Million KWH) 2 2400-- j _ J 27400 w 
‘ a : z 
Week ended 1939 1938 1937 > ~— “N ei x 
co | | et t 2300 2 
ee 2,482 2,184 2,065 6? it he | E939 © 
ec.. °9.. 2,539 2,286 2,153 sess” — T "NN / V | | 2200 + 
LS eee 2,586 2,319 2,196 Aa i | % é a 
Dec. 16. 2605 2,333 2,202 2100 2100 & 
ee ae 2,641 2,363 2,085 2000 20008 
ee 2,404 2,121 1,998 = 1900} — —|1900 2 
Week ended 1940 1939 1938 — 1937 1800} — + —faoteapetns ef 00% 14°41 1800 os 
Jan. 6.... 2,473 2,169 2,140 2,244 BS Se a Se GReTL 5 neal ( ee 
Jan.13.... 2,593 2,270 2,115 2,264 g 00; pe? ys «(CO +1929 | ‘ 1100 w 
San:30.... 2572 22990 2409 2,957 O (600-7? -+~— + ? - 1600 O 
Jan, 13... 2,566 2,293 2,099 2,215 = 500h-— ems | | | 2 Ao * 1500 a 
Feb. 3... 2,541 2,287 2,082 2,201 = ee ee Pe ee a {= 
Feb. 10... 2.523 2.268 2,052 2,200 \400-- | pA | 1400 
Feb. 17... 2,476 2,249 2.059 2.212 | gyave T1932 | % 
Feb. 24... 2,455 2,226 2,031 2,207 _— Sh Bist ree 1300 
OTUAN.TFEBLT MAR.| APR-| MAY | JUNE/JULY AUG. | SEPT] OCT.| NOV. DEC.|° 
ee at | tapes ER Bae} ee reer es e749 1] 8 
| 
1400 |-— ncaa a AUTOMOBILE PRODUCTION 1400 m ‘ 
1300 } — | te , | ESTIMATED BY WARDS REPORTS | Auto Production 
| ‘ os 2 300 
1929 (1000 Units) 
Week ended 1939 1938 1937 
Nov. 25 72.5 84.9 59.0 
Dec. 2 93.6 97.8 86.2 
Dec. 9 115.5 100.7 85.8 
Dec. 16 118.4 1029 82.0 
Dec. 23 117.7 929 67.2 
te 2 ee Dec. 30 89.4 75.2 49.6 
wi 
& 600 | } ss | \ om + vi ro. 600 & Week ended 1940 1939 1938 1937 
= 500} t t — ae ok a ‘s 500 S Jan. 6 87.5 76.7 54.1 96.8 
= | pombe~. \ . oa Jan. 13.... 111.3 869 65.7 91.7 
400;—— ae i 2a Fe | 400 Jan, 20.... 1085 90.2 65.4 814 
300} "~s45- --{ SF (ee) if 7 ane Jan. 27 106.4 89.2 594 74.1 
‘tf L 1932 | u eet eas S00 Feb. 3.... 101.2 79.4 51.4 72.3 
Ct meee ee crue: amen go a oe +#-— 200 Feb, 10 9.0 845 578 £728 
100 ed | at | ata alls, A 100 Feb, 17 95.1 79.9 59.1 95.7 
OMA peppy O Feb. 24 102.6 _ ne te 
JAN. | FEB. | MAR. | APR.| MAY | JUNE OLY AUG. | SEPT.| OCT. | NOV. "DEC. 
te ties he ee , ae terre rere TY CLT. CY rc T 
| | | | STEEL INGOT OPERATIONS 
Steel Ingot Operations — t COMPILED BY\ FT A] 100 
5 cae aia mie | = 
(Per Cent) _ Sut pt iJ 90 
Week ended 1939 §=61938 )=—:1937 a 1929 wwe gee r “ 

+ + “".% 
are 93.5 62.0 31.5 = A a i \80 = 
ee Se 94.0 61.0 30.5 O | | O 
SS eee 940 610 27.0 F “ |l0&@ 
Ns oe rc 925 58.0 27.0 < —T —_ < 
SS ee 90.5 52.0 23.0 oO an | +160 OU 
ye eee 75.5 40.0 21.0 a “~ , ‘ aa 

= Vi 150 O 
Week ended 1940 1939 1938 1937 pa 939 | 1 & 
Jan. 6.... 865 515 20 795 Oo 40 4 
Jan. 13.... 860 52.0 29.0 79.0 pa jo 
Jan. 20.. 845 515 305 80.0 i 30 w 
Jan. 27.... 815 515 33.0 76.0 a. a 
Feb. 3.. 765 530 31.0 79.5 cn] t ae TN 20 
Feb. 10.. 71.0 540 300 81.0 19392 84 PTS ‘eas 
Feb. 17.. 69.0 55.0 31.0 83.0 lO 
Feb. 24. 67.0 55.0 305 84.0 

OH LL eee eeeee i LLit ¢ 
FEB. MAR. | APR. MAY [JUNE JULY AUG. 1 SEPT OCT NOV. DEC. 






































Fig. 1 


Relaxation testing unit 





@ ADVANCED working pressures 
and temperatures in petroleum and 
chemical process industries require 
bolting materials with greater ca- 
pacity to withstand elastic strains 
at high temperatures. Pressure- 
holding ability of a bolted joint 
depends upon force exerted by the 
bolts and studs in overbalancing the 
pressure load. Leakage generally 
oecurs when this balance is de- 
stroyed. 

Pressure which can be_ kept 
sealed by a bolted pipe joint thus 
depends largely upon capacity of 
the bolts to extend elastically. So 
long as this elastic extension is 
maintained, bolts and flange are 
loaded. When elastic deformation 
is converted to plastic deformation 
as takes place in yielding or creep, 
the loading against pressure is de- 
creased and leakage results. Thus 
creep is followed quickly by leak- 
age. 

Rate of creep depends initially 
upon load and _ temperature. It 
gradually diminishes as bolt load 
is dissipated. Manner and time in 
which bolt load diminishes to the 
leakage point is influenced’ by 
amount of elastic “follow-up” per- 
mitted by the flange. A rigid flange 
with practically no elastic deflection 
permits load on its studs to relax 
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Creep and relaxation tests reveal a normalizing treat- 





ment improves creep resistance some 3 to 4 times 


compared with usual 


oil-quench-and-draw where 


service temperatures over 850 degrees Fahr. are found 


quickly as amount of creep ac- 
cumulates. However, in the case of 
a deflecting or “springy” flange, ad- 
ditional creep must occur to equal 
the elastic displacement of the 
flange before complete relaxation 
is attained. Thus, the greater the 
sum of elastic displacements in a 
flanged joint, the longer it will be 
before leakage will develop under 
creep conditions. 


Relaxation of Bolts 


Creep or “relaxation” studies of 
flange bolts are extremely impor- 
tant. Since relaxation occurs under 
a constantly self-decreasing load or 
stress, usual type tensile creep test 
under constant load does not afford 
information for a strict and direct 
evaluation of the relaxation charac- 
ter of a bolting steel. 

An engineer might suppose that 
if sufficient creep rate data taken 


at various constant stresses were 
available and that if the relative 
elastic moduli and displacements of 
stud and flanges were known, then 
by suitable mathematical means he 
could calculate a relaxation sched- 
ule for a joint. Such attempts have 
been made, and they do attain a 
rough evaluation of relaxation, but 
not an accurate one. To handle 
the problem mathematically, cer- 
tain simplifying assumptions not 
warranted by actual creep data are 
made. These render the results fic- 
titious so far as strict comparisons 
of materials are concerned. 
Reliable studies of bolting relax- 
ation require a special kind of ten- 
sile creep test in which rate of 
creep may be determined under 
diminishing loads. Decrease in load 
accompanying an _ increment of 
creep movement in the test speci- 
men should be controllable so the 





TABLE 


I 


Physical Requirements For Bolting Materials A.S.T.M. Specifications A96-39T 


Diameter, inches 


Class Class Class 
A B Cc 


Tensile strength, lb. per sq. in. ...... 95,000 105,000 125,000 

2% and under ) Yield POINT, 1. per 6G... .....55... 70,000 80,000 105,000 
- ) Elongation in 2 in., per cent ........ 20 20 16 
Reduction of area, per cent ......... 50 50 50 

Tensile strength, lb. per sq. in. ...... 90,000 100,000 115,000 

Over 2% to 4. incl. Yield point, 1b. per sq. in. ........... 65,000 75,000 95,000 
_o ’ ) Elongation Se i PT OEMS ce ss 20 20 16 
Reduction of area, per cent ......... 50 50 45 

Tensile strength, lb. per sq. in. ..... 90,000 100,000 110,000 


Over 4 to 7, incl. 


Yield point, 1b. per sq. in. ........... 
) Elongation i 0. Ber CONG oa o.n sss 20 20 16 


65,000 75,000 85,000 


Reduction of area, per cent ......... 50 50 45 


Brinell Hardness Number ................ 


GEMS NGS eine Ie ore 190-250 210-270 260-320 
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rigidity conditions of an _ actual 
flanged joint may be simulated. 

A special machine for conducting 
such tests, Fig. 1, has been devel- 
oped in Crane research laboratories. 
It is constructed so if, for example, 
a condition is to be studied where 
the total elastic displacement in 
flanges and stud is five times the 
elastic strain or stretch in the stud 
itself, compression of the machine’s 
columns plus stretch in pull rods 
may be adjusted to have that ratio 
to the stretch in the test specimen. 
Columns and pull rods thus perform 
the function of the flanges while 
the tensile specimen functions as 
the stud or bolt. A furnace is ar- 
ranged to hold the specimen at 
a constant desired temperature. 

Initial load is adjusted by means 
of a rising stem and a handwheel. 
Load is measured by a calibrated 
elastic “weigh bar” introduced in 
lower pull-rod well below the furn- 
ace. As test progresses, readings 
on weigh bar reveal amount of 
residual load acting on the specimen 
at any time. From these readings, 
a relaxation curve for stress versus 
time may be plotted as in Fig. 3, 
which is for alloy steel bolting tes- 
ted at 850 degrees Fahr. Such tests 
may be prolonged for time intervals 
sufficient to indicate whether ser- 
vice failure due to relaxation for 
a given bolting condition may be 
imminent. 


Typical Relaxation Tests 


In Fig. 3, two relaxation curves 
are shown for steel “A”  dis- 
tinguished as to “first loading” and 
“second loading”. Relaxation upon 
“first loading” is seen to progress 
more rapidly than for “second 
loading.” This indicates that a spe- 
cific change in relaxation resistance 
occurs as bolts stretch. It is con- 
sistent with the fact that initial por- 
tion or creep curve shows a rapid 
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rate of creep as compared to the 
more or less constant rate which 
later obtains. In bolting, this initial 
creep is undoubtedly responsible for 
a large portion of relaxation from 
initial “pulling up” of a new bolt. 

Sources of relaxation other than 
in bolts and studs also contribute 
to joint leakage. A small amount 
of relaxation occurs in threads en- 
gaging nuts but is not generally 
looked upon as a consequential fac- 
tor. In some equipment, flanges 
or lugs may relax more of the 
load than do the studs. Gaskets 
also contribute heavily to relax- 
ation in some instances. 


Relaxation Studies Made 


Extensive studies of relaxation 
upon actual bolted joints at eleva- 
ted temperature have been made 
to determine the relative impor- 
tance of these factors. Of interest to 
the present discussion are _ tests 
made upon a welded steel flanged 
Tee, Fig. 2, maintained under in- 
ternal pressure and temperature. 
Relaxation measurements of flange 
bolts were taken carefully. 

Direct comparison on the relative 
merits of various bolting materials 
was made by using a set of dif- 
ferent type in each of the three 
flanges in each run. Tests were 
made up to 1200 degrees Fahr. at 
an internal pressure of 1500 pounds 
per square inch. Initial stud stress 
was 30,000 pounds per square inch. 
Tests showed leakage occurred in 
most instances when bolt stress had 
relaxed to about 15,000 pounds per 
square inch. At this stress, total 
bolt tension nearly balanced hy- 
draulic load on gasket area. Tests 


Fig. 2—Steel flanged Tee fitted for 
studying relaxation of bolts under high 
pressure and temperature conditions 





By J. J. KANTER 
Research Metallurgist 
Crane Co 


Chicago 


of this type indicate bolting relax- 
ation may be determining factor 
in maintaining tight joints when 
service temperatures are exceed- 
ingly high. 

Extensive relaxation and creep 
studies have made possible greatly 
improved properties of alloy steel 
bolting materials for high temper- 
ature service. Systematic studies of 
heat treatment of bolting steels show 
some conventional ideas in vogue 
but a few years ago are quite 
misleading if optimum relaxation 
and creep resistance for service at 
temperatures above 850 degrees 
Fahr. is sought. 

When alloy steel was first used 
in bolts, oil-quenching-and-temper- 
ing treatments known to produce 
high strength and elastic limit to- 
gether with great toughness led 
to the unquestioned acceptance of 
such a treatment for high-grade 
alloy-stee] bolts. Information avail- 









































TABLE II 


Chemical wc for Alloy Steel Bolting Materials 
A.S.T.M. . Gyeciications A193-39T 









































Class Ferritic Steels | Austenitic 
P Steel 
| | | | 
Identification Sy mbol. K4 | B5 B6 } B7 | B7a Bll | B12 B13 | Bl4 Rs B8 
a — ———E — | 
Nickel- 4to6 13 Chromium- | Tungsten- | 7 Tungsten- | Chromium- Silicon : 

Grade... Chromium- | per cent | per cent | Chromium igh- Chromium- | Pe ma Molybdenum-|Molybdenum-| Chromium- 118 Chromium 

ne : |Molybdenum) ¢ Chromium | Chromium y Molybdenum! Vanadium | rome Chromium Vanadium [Molybdenum) — 
C arbon, } per cent lo 35 to O 45 | 0 35 max. | 0.12 max lo 35 to 0.45 | 0.35 to 0.45 | 0.40 to 0.50| 0.35 to 0.45 | 0.30 to 0.40 | 0.35 to 0.50 | 0.40 to 0. 50 | 0.07 m 
Manganese, per cent | 0.50 to 0.80 | 0.30 t0 0.50) 0.60 max. | 0.60 to 0.90 | 0.60 to 0.90 0.20 to 0.40) 0.60 to 0.90 0.60 to 0.90 | 0.40 to 0.70 | 0.40 to 0.70} 0.20 to 0 70 
Phosphorus, max., per cent 0.04 0. 140¢ 0.04 : 04 | 0.04 0.04 0.04 0.04 0.03 0 .140* 
Sulfur, max., per cent. 0.05 9 03 0. 500¢ 0.05 05 0.04 | 0 05 0.04 0.05 0.03 0. 
Silicon, per cent 0.50 max 0.50 max. |0.15 to 0.25/0 iS to 0.25 | 0.15 to 0.30) 0.15 to 0.30 | 0.15 to 0.30 |0.50 to 0.80; 0.75 max 
Nickel, per cent | 1.50 to 2.00 | 1.00 to 1.50 fi see : | 7.0 to 10.0 
Chromium, per cent 0 50 to 0.80/ 4.00 to 6.00| 11.5 to 13.0 |0.80 to 1 10 | 0.80 to 1.10 | 1.00 to 1.50! 0.45 to 0.75 | 0.45 to 0.75 | 0.80 to 1.10 | 1.00 to 1.50| 17.0 to 20.0 
Molybdenum, per cent | 0.30 to 0.40) 0.45 to0 65° 10.15 to 0.25 | 0.45 to 0.65 0.40 to 0.65 | 0.30 to 0.40 | 0.40 to 0.60 , 
Tungsten, per cent } | 0. 75 to 1.25%) . |} 1.70 to 2.30) 0.85 to 1.35 . 
Vanadium, per cent } | a a | 0.20 to 0.30) see 0.20 to 0.30 | 

| 


ow here phosphorus quceeds 0 045 per cent, sulfur shall not exceed 0.050 per cent. 











Where sulfur exceeds 0.050 per cent, sen eee shall not exceed 0.045 per cent. 


These limits of phosphorus and sulfur shall 


apply unless otherwise specified 


‘Either molybdenum or tungsten shall be used as specified 








TABLE III 


Tensile Requirements for Alloy-Steel Bolting, A.S.T.M. Specifications A193-39T 


Nore:—Physical properties given in boldface type represent the standard heat treatment to be given mate... as 


stocked for use under the specification as agreed by manufacturers 





Minimum } 





| | 
Draw Tensile | Yield | —, | 
Grade Diameter, in | Tempera- | Strength, | Point, | ge Ag 
ture, min., psi. | Min., psi. | er cent. | 
deg. Fahr | P 
Ferritic STEELS 
1000 160 000 | 135 000 14 
| 2'4 and under 1100 140 000 } 120 000 15 | 
B4 1200 125000 | 105 000 16 | 
Nickel-Chromium-Molybdenum 1000 155000 | 130000 | 14 
Over 2'4 to 4, inel. 1100 135 000 | 115000 | 15 | 
1200 120000 | 100000 | 16 
| | 
| 1000 | 120000 95 000 15 
2'6 and under 1100 | 110000 | 90 000 | 16 
BS 1200 100000 | 85000 | 17 
4 to 6 per cent Chromium | 1000 105000 | 85000 | 15 | 
Over 2'4 to 4, incl... | 1100 100 000 | 80000 16 
1200 95 000 75 000 17 
1000 | 150000 | 125000 | 13 
2'6 and under 1100 120 000 100 000 | 15 
B6 1200 105 000 85 000 17 | 
13 per cent Chromium 1000 |} 140 000 120 000 13 | 
Over 2'% to 4, incl 1100 115 000 95 000 | 15 
1200 | 100000 80000 | 17 | 
| | 
| 1000 135 000 115 000 | 15 
2% and under 1100 125 000 105 000 | 16 
B7 } 1200 | 105 000 90 000 17 
Chromium-Molybdenum | 1000 | 125 000 105 000 | 15 
Over 2% to 4, incl... 1100 | 115000 95 000 | 16 
1200 | 105 000 85000 | 17 | 
| 
1000 | 135 000 115 000 | 15 | 
2% and under 1100 =| 125 000 105 000 16 
B7a 1200 | 105000 | 90000 | 17 | 
Chromium-High-Molybdenum 1000 | 125000 | 105.000 15 | 
Over 2'4 to 4, incl.. 1100 | 115000 | 95 000 16 | 
1200 | 105000 | 85000 | 17 
| 
{ 1000 210 000 | 190 000 11 
| 2'4 and under ‘ 1100 205 000 | 180 000 | 12 
Bll 1200 | 185 000 | 165 000 | 13 
Tungsten-Chromium-Vanadium 1000 | 205 000 185 000 | 10 
Over 2'4 to 4, incl 1100 200 000 | 175000 | 11 
1200 180000 | 160000 | 12 
| 1000 =—|_s—«125 000 105 000 | 16 
26 and under 1100 } 115 000 95 000 | 17 | 
B12 } 1200 105 000 85.000 | 18 | 
Nickel-Chromium 1000 120 000 100 000 16 
Over 244 to 4, incl 1100 110 000 90 000 17 | 
1200 100 000 80 000 18 
1000 155.000 | 130000 | ee 
2'6 and under 1100 135 000 115 000 15 
B13 1200 120000 | 100000 | 16 
Tungsten-Molybdenum- 1000 145 000 120 000 14 | 
Chromium Over 2% to 4, incl... 1100 125 000 105 000 15 | 
1200 115000 | 95000 | a4 
| | 
Bl4e 1000 | 145000 | 120000 | 14 
Chromium-Molybdenum- } 2'9 and under 1100 | 135 000 } 115000 | 15 
Vanadium 1200 =| 125000 | 105000 | 16 
1000 | » ee ‘ 
Over 214 to 4, incl 1100 | 
1200 
1000 | 160 000 135 000 14 
B15 24 and under 1100 140 000 | 120 000 | 15 
Silicon-Chromium-Molybdenum 1200 125000 | 105 000 | 16 
| 1000 155 000 130 000 | 14 
Over 214 to 4, incl... 1100 135000 | 115000 | 15 | 
| 1200 120 000 100 000 16 
AUSTENITIC STEEL 
tA : } 
B8 | 2000 F., } 
18 Chromium | All diameters | water | 75000 | 30000 35 | 
8 Nickel quench | 


| 


*Special normalizing treatment required 


| Reduction 


of Area, 
min., 
per cent 
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phosphorus and 


cation. 
was the vogue for a number of 
years to use SAE 3140 nickel-chrom- 
ium steel 
drawn, as this material could be 
made to meet any of the physical 


with 
characteristics was needed. This led 


been made of SAE 4140, it 
believed more 
temperature uSe because of the fact 
that it stands a higher draw tem- 
perature in being brought to the 
Class C physical 
does SAE 3140—approximately 1200 
degrees Fahr. as against about 1000 
degrees Fahr. for SAE 3140. Chrom- 


able about  elevated-temperature- 
strength properties of bolting, at 
the time that carbon steel was dis- 
carded in favor of alloy steel for 
high-pressure bolting, was _ based 
upon. short-time elevated-temper- 
ature tests. In general, these indi- 
cated room-temperature’ strength 
and were a fairly good criterion of 


good’ high-temperature _ strength 
(short time). 
The first A.S.T.M. specification 


for “Alloy-Steel Bolting for High 
Temperature Service A96,” adopted 
in 1926 was drafted primarily upon 

basis of tensile testing and brin- 
ell hardness requirements with the 
idea that the required physical 
properties be obtained through 


quenching and tempering treatment. 


No chemical requirements beyond 
sulphur’ content 
limits are mentioned in the specifi- 
Under this specification, it 


bolts, oil quenched and 


requirements under Classes A, B 


or C of A.S.T.M. specifications A96. 


(See Table I) 


Chromium-Molybdenum Steel 


As service temperatures ad- 


vanced beyond 750 degrees Fahr., 


that a_ steel 
temperature 


it became apparent 
better high - 


to use of SAE 4140 chromium- 


molybdenum steel, found to have 
greater high-temperature stability. 


Even before much creep study had 
was 


stable for  high- 


than 


properties 


ium-molybdenum steel, oil quenched 


and drawn for bolting, has proved 


through much experience that it 
may be used without failure by re- 


laxation or creep at service tem- 
peratures up to 850 degrees Fahr. 


STEEL 
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and is the material standardized 
upon for Crane Triplex bolts and 
studs. 

Specifications A96 served the 
purposes for the acceptance of alloy 
bolting satisfactorily until the ser- 
vice temperature for bolting steel 
advanced beyond 750 degrees Fahr., 
whereupon it was soon learned 
through difficulties in maintaining 
tight joints that a more critical 
specification was needed. Sub-com- 
mittee XXII of Al committee in 
A.S.T.M., which had evolved A96 
some years before, set out to make 
a better specification to cover ser- 
vice temperatures from 750 to 1100 
degrees Fahr. 

Some better criterion of high- 


Fig. 3—Typical relaxation test curves. 
Steel “A” relaxes less upon second 
loading due to work hardening. Steel 
“B” has less primary creep than steel 
“A,” accounting for its smaller initial 
relaxation. Secondary rates of relaxa- 
tion differ showing steel “B” to have 
greater creep resistance than steel “A” 


Fig. 4—Effect of drawing temperature 
and type of quench on the physical 
characteristics of Templex bolting steel 


Fig. 5—Effect of size of specimen and 
type of quench on the physical char- 
acteristics of Templex bolting steel 































































































temperature permanence than room 
temperature physical properties was 
sought. To require high-temper- 
ature creep and relaxation tests 
for acceptance is obviously imprac- 
tical due to expense and loss of 
time involved. After several years’ 
study, the only kind of a specifi- 
cation found tenable was based on 
recognition of a list of nominal 
alloy steels found useful for appli- 
cations in this temperature range. 


Specifications A193 


Eleven compositions or grades, 
Table II, together with their in- 
dividual tensile requirements were 
issued in 1936 as “A. S. T. M. Ten- 
tative Specifications A193.” They 
still remain tentative in 1939 stand- 
ards because of the controversial 
aspect attending the question of 
high-temperature acceptance tests 
and correct heat treatment and 
physical properties for some of the 
steels included. 

Tensile requirements of steels in- 
cluded in A. S. T. M. specifications 


Fig. 6—Effect of heat treatment on the 
creep characteristics of Crane Templex 
(B 14) bolting steel 


Fig. 9—Relaxation curves comparing 
Crane Templex (B i4) with Crane Tri- 
plex (B 7, SAE 4140) bolting steel 
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A193-39T are based 
properties 
quench followed by drawing at a 
degrees 


temperature 
higher 
operating temperature. 


Fahr. 


obtainable 


least 
than 


at 


the 


largel 
by 


100 


y 


upon 
liquid 


proposed 
This latter 


provision is perhaps the only gen- 


uine 


requirement 
because 


some 


laxation 


it 
of the 
degree-Fahr. 


and 


high-temperature 


in the 
does 
grades 
service 


creep 


acceptance 


specifications 


preclude 
the 


at 


use 


of 
1100- 


temperature. 
There is no real basis demonstrated 
in these specificaiicns for accepting 
any of these grades of steel as re- 


resistant. 


It 


yet remains to develop a short-time 
acceptance test for bolting materials 
which can be incorporated in A193 
defining 
high temperature materials. 


to 


In A.S.T.M. 


make 


it 


Templex St 


“air-tight” 


in 


eel 


specifications 


A193- 


39T there is one alloy bolting steel 
, designated 
Grade B14, for which the physical 
properties 


composition 


Fig. 


included 


shown in 


the 


table 


of 


7—Crane Templex bolting steel 


(Grade B 14), average high-tempera- 
ture tension tests 


Fig. 8—Triplex bolting steel (Grade B 7, 
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TABLE IV 
Tensile Yield —CREEP STRESS—— 
Strength Point 1% per 0.1% per 
p.s.i. p.s.i. 10,000 hrs. 10,000 hrs. 
F . (B7 Oil-quenched 98,000 73,000 20,500 10,000 
@900 deg. F. 4 
(B14 Normalized 116,000 88,000 59,000 40,000 
n \{B7 Oil-quenched 82,000 57,000 11,000 5,000 
@1000 deg. F. 4 4 4 
/B14 Normalized 103,000 80,000 28,000 15,000 





tensile requirements, Table _ III, 
have been based on a special nor- 
malizing treatment. This chromium- 
molybdenum - vanadium _ steel is 
unique among those recognized in 
the specification in that it is the 
only one which specifically calls for 
normalizing (sometimes called air 
quenching) treatment followed by a 
draw. This superior high-tempera- 
ture bolting steel was developed 
as a result of creep and relaxa- 
tion studies at Crane research labo- 
ratories and was_ introduced for 
high-temperature applications by 
Crane Co. under its exclusive trade 
name Templex with patents pend- 
ing. A normalized alloy bolting 
steel for high-temperature applica- 
tion perhaps is a radical departure 
but this treatment has been found 
to produce a most advantageous 
combination of elastic and relaxa- 
tion-resisting properties. in this 
steel. 

In selecting steel for service ap- 
plications in excess of 850 degrees 
Fahr., creep and relaxation prop- 
erties of numerous alloys were 
studied in both the oil-quenched and 
normalized conditions. Surprisingly, 
a number of the steels studied were 
found to have vastly superior creep 
resistance in the normalized con- 
dition. In fact, the superiority of 
normalized structures over liquid- 
quenched structures so far as creep 
resistance is concerned seems to 
make oil quenching quite a ques- 
tionable practice when the aim is 
to achieve a high order of creep and 
relaxation resistance for service 
temperatures above 850 degrees 
Fahr. 

Picking a proper alloy steel for 


bolts and studs in the normalized- 
and-drawn condition resolved itself 
into finding one which would com- 
bine such a structure with adequate 
tensile strength, elasticity, hard- 
ness and ductility to meet the Class 
C requirements of A.S.T.M. specifi- 
cations A96. Not only must a bolt 
or stud have adequate relaxation 
resistance while hot, but it must 
withstand the abuses of being 
pulled up cold when installed or 
retightened. Whereas normalizing, 
instead of oil quenching, improved 
creep resistance of many steels, few 
combined normalized structure with 
good enough tensile properties. 
Grade B7 or SAE 4140 is perhaps 
improved in creep resistance if nor- 
malized, but does not meet “Class 
C” physical properties in this con- 
dition. 


Values Compared 


Chromium-molybdenum-vanadium 
alloy B14 proved unusual in that it 
comes through a_normalized-and- 
draw treatment with excellent ten- 
sile properties. Figs. 4a and 4b 
show comparisons of tensile end 
hardness values obtained at various 


Fig. 10—Microstructure of Grade B 14 
steel as oil quenched and drawn. Mag- 
nification 500 diameters, at left 


Fig. 11—Microstructure of Crane Tem- 
plex (B 14) as normalized and drawn. 
Magnification 500 diameters, center 


Fig. 12—Microstructure of Grade B 14 

steel as oil quenched and drawn, same 

as Fig. 10, except at 2000-diameter 
magnification, at right 


7. a 


drawing temperatures for normal- 
ized and oil-quenched conditions, 
respectively. In curves for normal- 
ized condition, physical properties 
are little affected by drawing until 
a temperature of 1200 degrees 
Fahr., the highest required by 
A.S.T.M. specifications A193-39T, is 
exceeded. 

Oil quenched, the steel is exces- 
sively hard initially and softens on 
drawing until at about 1200 degrees 
Fahr. approximately equivalent prop- 
erties to the normalized steel are 
established. Since a 1200-degree- 
Fahr. drawing treatment fulfills all 
service temperature requirements in 
A193-39T, it becomes of interest to 
compare the physical properties ob- 
tained for different diameter sec- 
tions at this draw temperature. 

Studies have been conducted for 
various diameters up to 3.5 inches 
in both oil-quenched and normalized 
conditions, drawn at 1000, 1100, 1200 
and 1300 degrees Fahr. Since 1200 
degrees Fahr. is the draw tempera- 
ture employed for Templex bolting 
as regularly supplied, the 1200- 
degree comparison only is shown in 
Fig. 5. 

Having only the information in 
Fig. 5 and no data at high tem- 
peratures, one might conclude that 
oil-quenched B14 (Templex) was 
preferable, but as emphasized above, 
creep studies lead to a quite dif- 
ferent conclusion. See comparison 
of creep curves, Fig. 6. Both creep 
and short-time tensile stress values 
at elevated temperature for normal- 
ized, 1200-degree Fahr. drawn B14 
(Templex) steel are given in Fig. 7. 
As oil-quenched and drawn, B14 
steel has high-temperature  short- 
time tensile properties quite simi- 
lar to those for B7 (SAE 4140, Trip- 
lex) steel shown in Fig. 8. Table IV 
compares these charts at 900 and 
1000 degrees Fahr. It will be seen 
from these values that the normal- 
ized B14 steel has a threefold to 
fourfold advantage in creep stress 
over the oil-quenched B7 steel. 

A comparison of relaxation curves, 


(Please turn to Page 72) 
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YOU CAN GET EVERY 











3 Milled and rough Studs are stocked in popular sizes. 


When physical requirements and raw materials are 
specified, made to order in production quantities of 
carbon or alloy steel, or non-ferrous alloys, from 
Y%-inch to 1%-inch diameters, any length. 


As one of the largest producers of nuts, we supply 
Semi-Finished, Castle, Slotted, Cold Punched, Hot 
Pressed, Cold Forged, Stove Bolt and Machine 
Screw Nuts in any quantity from stocks. We make 
nuts from non-ferrous alloys to specifications. 
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Lamson Set Screws of a special high carbon heat 








Lamson full finished Cap Screws of SAE 1020 steel 
have approximately 90,000 Ibs. per sq. in. minimum 
tensile strength. Our high carbon cap screws of SAE 
1035 steel, heat treated, have approximately 150,000 
lbs. minimum tensile strength. 


treated steel compare favorably with much higher 
priced alloy steel set screws in performance. Cost 
you no more than common low carbon set screws 
available heretofore. 


@ Regardless of what kind of fastenings you need, obvious economy of time, effort and expense to order 


you can get them all from Lamson & Sessions, be every kind of fastening you need—in one shipment, 
cause we manufacture the most complete line of bolt at one time, on one invoice, from one manufacturer 

and nut products in this country. Regardless of the Specify Lamson products for dependable quality 

size of your order, Lamson & Sessions can fill it com- maintained year after year—and dependable _____ 
pletely and quickly, because our five plants maintain service in supplying your needs at all times. | th | 
their own warehouse stocks as well as supplying a e 79 
nation-wide network of responsible jobbers. It is an THE LAMSON & SESSIONS CO., Cleveland, Ohio er 

1865 ~1940 


Your Jobber stocks the Lamson line 


LAMSON & SESSIONS | 


BOLTS «© «© NUTS © « COTTERS © © CHP SC 0 ee 























New Structural System 


WELDING 


Sheets are clamped into frame around all four edges and so provide 


cross bracing, simplify framework, produce lighter yet stronger 


structure. 


B® KNOWN as Lindsay structure, a 
new structural assembly method 
makes more efficient use of steel 
by employing the sheet steel cover- 
ing as a Strain-bearing structural 
member. This increases strength 
of the resulting structure without 
adding weight. In many instances 
the structures are lighter than con- 
ventional assemblies as well as be- 
ing more rigid and better able to 
withstand wracking, twisting loads. 

The new structure employs neith- 
er rivets nor welds, nor are the 
sheets perforated for fastening. In- 
stead the method of attachment is 
an integral part of framing and 
sheets, a lip formed on the sheet 
edges locking into frame members. 

Developed by Harvey B. Lindsay, 
president, Dry Zero Corp., Merchan 
dise Mart, Chicago, it is an out- 
growth of efforts to perfect a meth- 
od of constructing refrigerator cars 
so they could be repaired from the 
outside without use of cutting and 
welding torches. As suppliers of 
insulation for refrigerator cars, this 
corporation is interested in the new 
assembly method as it makes pos- 
sible more efficient use of insula- 
tion material. 

Most obvious application of the 
strain-bearing-panel assembly meth- 
od detailed here is on mobile struc- 


Fig. 1—Sheets and framework units em- 
ployed in Lindsay structures 





Parts made in quantities so are relatively inexpensive 


tures such as motor truck bodies, 
railroad cars, marine superstruc- 
tures and similar applications 
where light weight and rigidity are 
of primary importance. As a low- 
cost rigid simple structure, it can 
be applied with benefit to industrial 
buildings, refrigerator lockers, farm 
buildings, portable shacks, garages 
and other diverse structures as well. 
It is believed applicable to almost 
any structure using metal sheets 
and framing. 


Method Facilitates Assembly 


The method has three basic ad- 
vantages: It eliminates cross braces, 
gussets and struts by placing the 
sheets under tension between the 
framing members and so furnish- 
ing all cross-bracing needed. It 
creates a union between sheets and 
framing that approximates the full 
strength of the sheet. It provides 
an easy method of assembling and 
disassembling from the _ outside, 
equivalent to the simplest bolted 
construction, as framing members, 
panel sheets and fittings are put 
together easily. 

Fig. 1 shows four basic elements 
of a Lindsay structure: A, flanged 
frame; B, tensioner which fits in- 
side the channel of the flanged 
frame; C and C, panel sheets with 
specially shaped edges which fit 
into the flanged frame; D, pat- 
ented socket lock screw’ which 


draws tensioner into channel of 
flanged frame. 

In Fig. 2 the four elements have 
been assembled in place, but the 
tensioner screw has not yet been 
tightened to place the panels under 
tension, done by drawing the ten- 
sioner down into the flanged frame. 
Prior to this, edges of panel sheets 
have been placed in position and 
flanged frame A and the tensioner 
B applied over the edges. When 
socket lock screw is drawn up tight, 
the frame, which of course extends 
on all four sides of the sheet, is in 
complete mechanical union with the 
sheet and passes on to it all wrack- 
ing stresses. Sheets are taut. Spe- 
cially shaped portion along edges of 
sheet C as well as depth of channel 
A and tensioner B are carefully cai- 


. culated to produce the exact stress 


desired on the panel sheet when 
tensioner B is drawn completely 
against bottom of channel A. 

In Fig. 3, framing is assembled 
for a low structure such as a con- 
tainer or similar item where height 
is not so great as to necessitate use 
of two or more sheets vertically. 
For buildings, truck bodies, etce., 
sheets usually are not more than 
4 x 8 feet, although larger ones can 
be used if desired. Fig. 3 also 
shows T and X fittings for joining 
frame sections together. 

Frame in Fig. 4 is nearing com- 
pletion with circled portion show- 


Fig. 2—Here the units in Fig. 1 are 
assembled ready for tensing sheets 


an’ 


























All tin plate manufactured each year in this 
country would makea single can large enough 
to hold New York City! That mammoth can 
would be approximately 7!2 miles in diameter 
and 15 miles high! It takes that much tin 
plate to make all the cans for evaporated milk, 
soup, tomatoes, pineapple, fruits, beer, peas, 
corn, beans, dog food, paint, etc. that America 
uses every year. 


This is only one use of steel. Our food, 
transportation, homes, clothing, amusements, 
national defense....everything depends on 
steel for its material or on steel machinery for 
its construction. Steel, in turn, depends on 
men to make it right. Here at Youngstown 
we have invested millions to keep our mills 
as modern as science can develop. However, 
all the equipment in the world can’t equal 
men in the making of fine steels. What 

we’ re proudest of at Youngstown 
are the men who are spending 
their lives making the finest steel 
that skill and care can produce. 
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Fig. 3—Cabinet or small structures em- 
ploy framework of this nature. Larger 
structures necessitate intermediate hor- 
izontal members and additional sheets 


ing manner in which fittings for 
curved corners are applied. 

Dry Zero Corp. plans to manufac: 
ture no complete structures them- 
selves but will furnish the neces- 
sary materials for application by 
the purchaser. This will include 
framing members, panel sheets and 
fittings. Structural shapes are sup- 
plied in mild steel, plain or electro- 
galvanized. Sheets are either mild 
steel, plain or galvanized and an- 
nealed. 

Flanged frame tensioners are sup- 
plied cut to exact specified lengths 
with ends mortised. Holes are accu- 
rately spaced, drilled and tapped for 
fastening screws. Standard frames 
and tensioners are 7/64-inch cold- 
roll-formed shapes with 1/64-inch 
pitch overall accuracy. 

Panels are supplied with pre- 
formed edges accurately dimen- 
sioned for assembly. Standard 
sheets are 26-gage with standard 
widths measured from frame cen- 
ters of 23, 25, 27, 29, 35 and 41 


Fig. 5—Highway truck body made by 
system described here 





inches. Lengths are available up to 
11 feet 11 inches. 

Flanged frames, tensioners and 
sheets are also provided for round- 
ed corners using a standard cove 
radius of 8% inches. System like- 
wise is suitable for pitched-roof 
structures with either square or 
cove corners. T’s and X’s and other 
special pieces for assembly are die 
formed. 


Adapted for Any Finish 


Steel doors and windows are eas- 
ily incorporated where desired. Sim- 
ilarly, the method lends itself to 
double-wall construction for insu- 
lated structures and sound-deaden- 
ing partitions as there need be no 
connection between inner and outer 
shells except at foundation, particu- 
larly advantageous for insulated 
truck bodies. 

Structure is easily adapted to 
receive any special finish on either 
side from paint to paneling. Screw 
sockets are plugged during paint- 
ing to prevent filling and to main- 
tain ease of disassembly. 

Fig. 5 shows how the assembly 
system has been utilized in making 
a truck body. Fig. 6 reveals the 
ease with which partitions in fac- 
tories, stores and offices can be 


Fig. 4—Showing cove corners and close- 
up of fittings used in framework 


erected. In Fig. 7, the system has 
been applied to canopies over a 
loading dock, also applicable to 
filling stations, etc., at low cost. 
Containers of a wide variety of 
sizes and shapes are easily con- 
structed for ice cream _ cabinets, 
storage cases and similar items. 
Cabinets can be manufactured with 
practically no dimensional limits 


—————— 
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Fig. 6—Lindsay structural system is 
easily adapted to erection of partitions 



































from only a few basic sizes of 
shapes and sheets. See Fig. 8. 
Fig. 9 shows application of Lind- 
say structure to small buildings 
with pitched roofs. Similar struc- 
tures with rounded corners and flat 
roofs are easily erected, also. 
Outstanding advantage of this 
assembly method appears to be that 
the pretensed sheets instantly re- 
sist the slightest movement of the 
framing, thus distributing load over 
entire frame area and so producing 
a much more rigid structure. Or- 
dinary structures necessitate cross- 
bracing or gussetted framing to 
withstand initial wracking stresses. 
When framing begins to “work,” 
these stresses are concentrated at 
rivet, bolt or screw holes or weld 
points. Such load concentration is 
avoided in the Lindsay structure as 
sheets are joined tightly to the 
framing over entire circumference. 
Cost of a structure often can be 
(Please turn to Page 83) 
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If your designing fancy has suddenly turned toward thoughts 
of spring (mechanical) for the improvement of your product 
then| what vou don’t know CAN hurt! . . . In addition to the 
A rattifulness of this phrase, it’s the title of a little booklet that 


LEE |has just had printed for your immediate reading. 
1 | 


Mi, our revised specification form just off the press, will 
be extremely helpful An, designing and specifying springs. Not 
only doest K66 ou how to specify the physical dimensions 
of springs Batt also lists the vital factors which enter into the 
calculations/Af the_physical dimensions are to be successfully 


fixed ... It’s a co-partner to the above booklet and they're both 


yours for the prompt return of £héeoupon| below. 
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saw blades at lower costs, using new continuous hardening furnace. 


Flame-hardening setup hardens teeth, leaves blade backs flexible 


By RALPH D. HAWKINS* 


@ HEAT TREATING work at plant 
of Forsberg Mfg. Co., Bridgeport, 
Conn. is a mass production proposi- 
tion since approximately 150,000 
hack saw blades and 30,000 to 40,- 
000 screw driver blades as well as 
hack saw frames and other hard- 
ware items are made each week at 
this plant. With such a volume, a 
fraction of a penny saved per piece, 
a few per cent decrease in rejects 
or the elimination of scale in a 
single hardening operation often 
makes the difference between profit- 
able and profitless manufacture. 
Possibly the two most important 
items in making hack saw blades 
are the cutting and setting of the 


“Industrial Engineer, Bridgeport Gas 
Light Co., Bridgeport, Conn., and chair- 
man, nonferrous metals committee, 
American Gas association, 420 Lexington 
avenue, New York. 
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teeth and the heat treating of the 
finished blade. At this plant, raw 
sheet steel stock, 2 x 6 feet, first 
is blanked and then fed to a trim- 
mining press where the ends are 
rounded, the holes punched and the 
trade mark stamped all in one blow. 
Next, the blades are clamped to the 
table of the tooth-cutting machine, 
2200 blades at a time. 

Here in a newly developed and 
patented machine, the blades now 
clamped on edge have the teeth ma- 
chined as precisely to form as the 
teeth on the finest of gears. The 
cutter automatically indexes _hori- 
zontally along the stationary head 
of the machine, one tooth at a time. 
The bed and its charge of blanks 
ride back into position after each 
cutting stroke. 

Cutter blocks are of high-speed 
tool stee] 2 inches thick and from 3 
to 5 inches in length. Cutting face 
carries two rows of teeth, one di- 
rectly behind the other, each tooth 





Hack Saw Blades 


Ingenious methods in tooling and heat treating yield better hack 


in the first row making a roughing 
bite for the finishing form directly 
behind it. The cutting teeth on 
each tool block numbering from 4 
to 32 per block are graduated so the 
full gullet depth is developed in a 
number of passes. This method 
permits undercut teeth and is im- 
portant because such teeth can ac- 
tually cut under and lift out steel 
being sawed. 

Another special machine designed 
and built at the Forsberg plant sets 
teeth after cutting and does away 
with previous variations in tooth 
angle caused by shifts in thickness 
of the stock. The new machine sets 
teeth accurately without any varia- 
tion, regardless of sheet thickness. 
Blades are fed and set between 
guides automatically at a rate of 
250 feet per minute. 


Use of Batch Operation Diminishing 


In the heat treating department, 
low cost with high standards of ac- 
curacy and uniformity are main- 
tained by extremely thorough fuel 
and process engineering at each 
step. City gas at 530 B.t.u. per 
cubic foot is used throughout the 
plant to supply heat requirements. 
It is boosted from city pressure to 
burners. 

Batch operation, although still 
used in lower production items, has 
been practically discarded for all 
main run jobs and important econ- 
omies obtained thereby. 

The old setup for hardening in- 
cludes two batch pot type furnaces 
with refractory walls encased in 
steel] shells—one for preheat and 
one for high heat. Both pots are 30 
inches deep, one being 20 and the 
other 14 inches in diameter. Each 





Fig. 1—New continuous gas-fired fur- 
nace used to harden all hard-back saw 
blades and screw drivers 
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For Melting 


Surface 
Hardening 


Heating 


Continuous 
Heat Treating 


Ajax-Northrup Furnaces have 
pioneered in the production 
of many of our new alloys 
requiring high temperatures, 
and are now aviidienidas 
straight line production in 
forging, upsetting, surface 
hardening, heat treating and 
brazing operations. 


















Two Ajax Furn- 
aces, 1300 Ib. 
capacity each for 


E-I-S, 









Removing slag 
from top — ready 
to pour, 












ELECTRIC INDUCTION STEELS 


The first requirement in the manufacture of good shear knives is 
quality in the base metal, which must be kept clean and homo- 
geneous. Electric induction steels (E-I-S) held to close ranges of 
chemical composition in 960 cycle 1300 lb. capacity induction 
furnaces are used in the manufacture of shear knives by the 
Heppenstall Co., Pittsburgh. M. A. Baudry, electrical engineer, 
says induction melting is quick, accurate, prevents oxidation of 
chrome and alloy steels and gives a better product by causing an 
actual circulation of elements in the melt. Furnace maintenance 
is lowered because only the metal is heated and 90 to 100 melts 


without rebuilding linings are common. 













AJAX-NORTHRUP MELTING FURNACE CAPACITIES: ONE OUNCE TO-EIGHT TONS — 


AS ray ELECTROTHERMIC CORPORATION 


AJAX PARK - TRENTON - NEW JERSEY 
ASSOCIATE THE AJAX METAL CO., Non-Ferrous Ingot Metal for foundry use. 


AJAX ELECTRIC FURNACE CORPORATION, Ajax-Wyatt Induction Furnaces for melting. 
COMPAN IE S AJAX GECRICCO., inc., Ajax-Huligren Salt Bath Furnace and Resistance Type Electric Furnaces, 










There cs ECONOMICAL POWER DELIVERY 
in These Varied and Many 
IXL SPEED REDUCERS E= 
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WHATEVER your speed re- 


ducer problem may be, we 





have an answer to it. IXL prod- 






ucts are giving economical, 






trouble-free speed reducer serv- 






ice in every type of industry — 






and in hundreds of very special 






cases. There is no job too tough 






—no unit quantity too large, or 
too small for IXL. Let us hear 









Ask about FIVE-POINT Deephard STEEL. abcut saul requirements. Ask to Ask for a copy of the IXL Hand- 


it will give you increased protection SEC an IXL Engineer or send in book "Gear Problems". There's a 


against surface wear, together with your "spec's". It will pay you, wealth of information in its 660 
greater strength and ductility — wher- pages — and it's free to Executives 
ever you need it. Write for full details. or Engineers. 


FOOTE BROS. GEAR & MACHINE CORPORATION 
5311 SOUTH WESTERN BOULEVARD . . . . . . . CHICAGO, ILLINOIS 
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is heated with four single-stage ve- 
locity-type burners firing tangen- 
tially into the combustion chamber. 


Hack saw blades are suspended 
in these pots from special hanger. 
Atmosphere control is provided by 
forcing city gas into the covered 
pots. Temperature is controlled au- 
tomatically through thermocouples 
located both in the pots and in the 
combustion chambers. Heating pe- 
riods are controlled closely with the 
aid of a time clock. When molyb- 
denum steel blades are treated, they 
first are dipped in borax to elim- 
inate loss of molybdenum from the 
surface during heating. 

Quenching is done in hot oil. 
Blades are removed from the oil 
while still warm and are clamped 
immediately in steel frames to pre- 
vent warpage when drawing. Tem- 
perature of quenching oil is main- 
tained accurately within one or two 
degrees Fahr. by means of steam 
and cold water coils. 

Drawing oven in the old setup is 
a hot-air forced-convection unit 
with a chamber 30 inches long, 27 
inches high and 18 inches wide. 
Combustion space below the heat- 
ing chamber is fired by four atmos- 
pheric nozzle-type venturi gas burn- 
ers. Hot products are pulled from 
the combustion chamber into the 
heating chamber and around the 
work. Automatic temperature con- 
trol is provided. Oven is operated 
within 1050-1100-degree Fahr. range. 


New Setup Lowers Costs 


Above equipment and procedure, 
although used successfully for many 
years and still employed for low 
production items, now have been re- 
placed by a modern gas-fired auto- 
matic continuous hardening-quench- 
ing-drawing unit which has made 
the important economies and pro- 
duction improvements listed below. 

New continuous unit has pro- 
duced a 10 per cent reduction in 
cost of individual hooking of each 
blade to the conveyor. Due to ran- 
dom charging on the conveyor, 
screw ‘river loading cost was re- 
duced 85 per cent as compared with 
placing on pans in previous batch 
operations. Also, it permits a 6 
per cent cost reduction in clamping 
saws in frames preparatory to tem- 
pering. This is possible due to the 
extremely straight condition of the 
work as it comes from the quench. 
By eliminating scale and producing 
straight work, cost of finishing and 
polishing screw driver blades was 
reduced 10 per cent. 


The new equipment saved one- 


Fig. 2—Novel arrangement of equip- 
ment for flame-hardening flexible-back 
blades as they pass rapidly between 
feed rollers, followed by quenching jets 
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fourth of cost in gas consumption. 

Quality of work has improved. In 
screw drivers, more uniform hard- 
ness is obtained, varying less than 
1% to 2 points Rockwell C. Also 
increased physical properties have 
entirely eliminated previous rejec- 
tions. 

Saw blades are improved by elim- 
ination of “soft skinning” resulting 
from decarburization. The new fur- 
nace with its protective atmosphere 
greatly improves quality and wear- 
ing ability of the blades. Also, the 
work now has a better appearance, 
with the elimination of loose oxides. 
Equally important is the increased 
uniformity obtained. Saw blades 
show high uniform hardness result- 
ing in more cuts per blade by ac- 
tual test. 


Efficiency Is Increased 


The new heat-treating equipment 
has permitted more rigid specifica- 
tions as to blade straightness to be 
established and followed. 

This new hardening unit is of the 
full-muffle continuous type. Bright 
hardening is obtained through use 
of controlled atmosphere. Furnace 
is 4 feet wide, 14 feet long includ- 
ing the quench tank. Muffle is 22 
inches wide and 14 inches high. 
Running through the muffle is a 
moving plate conveyor 18 inches 
wide which operates between a fixed 
reel under the hopper and an ad- 
justable reel in the quench zone at 
the opposite end. 

Heat is supplied by ten 2-stage 
high-pressure velocity-type gas burn- 
ers, five on a side with overfiring 
and four underfiring the muffle. A 
thermocouple with indicating and 


control potentiometer with propor- 
tioning motor valves and auxiliary 
equipment provides automatic tem- 
perature control. 


Work is charged 





in bulk into the hopper and dis- 
charged directly into oil quench 
tank through a hole at bottom of 
muffle at far end. Furnace has a 
capacity of approximately 250 
pounds per hour. 

As in batch operations, the tem 
perature of the oil quench is regu 
lated carefully by use of steam and 
cold water as may be necessary. 

Immediately after quenching, 
blades are clamped, 200 at a time, 
in steel] frames. Drawing is done in 
hot oil at 300 to 400 degrees Fahr., 
giving a hardness of 62 to 66 Rock 
well C. 

Operating data on the new con- 
tinuous unit shows the high effi- 
ciency of this equipment. Some 
5900 cubic feet of gas is required 
to heat the furnace from cold to 
1575 degrees Fahr., 700 cubic feet 
per hour holding the furnace at this 
temperature. Atmosphere gas con- 
sumption is 420 cubic feet per hour. 
To heat 100 pounds of work to 1575 
degrees Fahr. requires 94 cubic feet 
of gas. To hold the furnace at 1250 
degrees Fahr. requires 349 cubic 
feet per hour. To heat the furnace 
from 1250 to 1575 degrees Fahr. 
about 1180 cubic feet of gas is re- 
quired. 

A close check on fuel consump- 
tion shows a 25 per cent reduction 


in gas required for the work as 
compared with previous methods 
and equipment described above. 


These savings are in addition to 
the labor savings noted and impor- 
tant improvements in quality of 
work handled. 

Aside from this new continuous 
hardening unit, there is another 
heat treating operation of interest 
in this plant. 

Certain types of hack saw blades 

(Please turn to Page 82) 














































































Modern Physics May Be Key to 


Baffling Metallurgical Problems 


@ WHILE some properties of met- 
als can be calculated accurately on 
paper, the problem of tensile 
strength continues to baffle the sci- 
entist. So stated Dr. Saul Dushman, 
research laboratory, General Elec- 
tric Co., Schenectady, N. Y., at a re- 
cent meeting of the Detroit chapter, 
American Society for Metals. Ulti- 
mate tensile strengths of metals, he 
explained, are only one-tenth to one- 
hundredth of what theoretical cal- 
culations of the physicist say they 
should be. 

On the basis of the electronic 
theory of atomic structure and 
quantum mechanics, the speaker 
said, it is possible to account for 
the typical metallic properties such 
as electrical and thermal conductiv- 
ity, occurrence of magnetism for 
some of the metals, and observa- 
tions on relation between composi- 
tion and phase pattern for a num- 
ber of alloys. In the case of the 


alkali metals and copper it is pos- 
sible to calculate heat of evapora- 
tion and compressibility from the 
known electren configurations of the 
atoms. 

However, such “structure sensi- 
tive” properties as tensile strength, 
rate of creep under stress, especial- 
ly at higher temperatures, phenom- 
ena of recrystallization and age- 
hardening, etc., cannot be interpret- 
ed on any purely atomic basis. 

It seems to be generally accepted 
Dr. Dushman continued, that fine 
cracks or similar defects in crystal- 
line structure account for the dis- 
crepancy between observed and cal- 
culated tensile strengths. For in- 
stance, ultimate tensile strength in- 
creases with decrease in size of wire, 
with decrease in grain size, and with 
increase in cold working. 

G. I. Taylor, Becker, Orowan and 
others have developed a theory of 
plastic defcrmation under stress 





Billet Shear Features 
Automatic Feed Table 


@ A new development in shearing 
equipment for steel billets has just 
been built by Buffalo Forge Co., 490 
Broadway, Buffalo, for use in the 
automotive industry. This latest bil- 
let shear has an 18-foot automatic 
feed table. Other innovations are 
the automatic air-operated hold- 
down and an improved type of rear 
gage. Pneumatic operating controls 


Heavy duty billet shear with automatic 
feed table having cushioned rollers 


are synchronized for continuous op- 
eration permitting feeding, gaging 
and shearing at maximum capacity 
at every stroke. 

The automatic feed table is uni- 
versally adjustable for a consider- 
able range of material sizes and 
feeding lengths. Table rollers are 
mounted in sealed roller bearing 
units on preloaded spring cushions. 
The constant drive feed roll is of 
the under-slung floating type with 
air pressure control. It contacts 
the billet only while shear knives 
are open. An automatic cutout 
stops the shear when tail end of 
the billet leaves the feed roll. 





and of rate of creep. The observa- 
tions on effect of temperature on ul- 
timate tensile strength, rate of 
creep, and life to rupture are impor- 
tant, although we do not understand 
the significance of the observed “ac- 
tivation energy.” 

Is this activation energy connect- 
ed with energy of diffusion? We 
know that diffusion governs rate of 
crystallization, also rate of alloy 
formation. Considerable work on 
this topic has been carried out by 
Mehl and his associates. Results 
have been applied to account for the 
observations on the rate of trans- 
formation of austenite as affected by 
temperature. In this connection the 
study of self-diffusion is of extreme 
importance. So far, results have 
been obtained on only two or three 
metals. Diffusion also plays an im- 
portant role in hardening phenom- 
ena. 


Study of Metals Needed 


Closely allied with the phenomena 
of diffusion are the “order-disorder” 
transformations in alloys which 
have been investigated by Bragg 
and others. 

Observations in which the metal- 
lurgist is interested are so varied 
and so extremely complex that 
progress toward a satisfactory ex- 
planation must necessarily be slow. 
We are dealing in nearly all cases 
with phenomena in which _ the 
energy changes involved are rela- 
tively small, and to calculate them 
involves from the point of view of 
atomic structure, a consideration of 
second and third-order perturbation 
effects. What we need at present is 
not so much a study of engineering 
materials as of pure metals and 
simple binary alloys. 

Dr. Dushman listed cohesion and 
plastic deformation as the most im- 
portant metallurgical problems. He 
said that tensile strengths of metals 
are not only considerably less than 
those calculated on a_ theoretical 
basis but that tensile strength and 
other cohesive properties may be 
varied over large ranges by varying 
the composition, by heat treatment, 
and by mechanical working. 


Office Equipment Finish 


@ A new specialty finish for office 
furniture, business machines, etc., 
“S-W Satin-Glo,” developed by Sher- 
win-Williams Co., 101 Prospect ave- 
nue, Cleveland, is offered in two 
spraying and two dipping qualities. 
It is said to produce a finish of pro- 
nounced beauty, lustre and mar-re- 
sistance in one coat. It also is 
claimed resistant to abrasion, per- 
spiration, chemicals and cleaning 
soaps. Finish is offered in olive 
green, and in other colors if quantity 
requirement justifies special runs. 
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Work your muscles—and they get stronger. 

Work Tellurium Lead. Hammer it. 
Stretch it. Roil it. Bend it. And the result 
is greater toughness. 

Hard knocks — far from weakening this 
lead — merely develop its latent strength. 
Therefore: 

1. Turnover points and joints are less subject 

to cracking. 


2. Where vibration is excessive, buckling and 
creeping are cut down to a minimum. 


3. Where heat changes are frequent and rapid, 
there is less danger of fracture. 


Another point to remember! Tellurium 


Lead dulls the bite of sulphuric and other 


corrosive acids. This improved acid resis- 


tance holds good even at temperatures not 
far from the metal’s melting point. 


Tellurium Lead of our manufacture is 
time-tested St. Joe chemical lead, alloyed 
with a small quantity of tellurium. It gives 
the desirable advantages of this well-known 
chemical lead plus important new ones. Yet 
the cost is only a fraction of a cent more per 
pound than chemical lead. In sheets, pipe 
and coils. For further facts, write to our 
nearest branch. 

NATIONAL LEAD COMPANY—New York, Baltimore, Buf- 
falo,. Chicago, Cleveland, Cincinnati, St. Louis; National- 
3oston Lead Co., Boston; John T. Lewis & Bros. Co., 
Philadelphia; National Lead & Oil Co., Pittsburgh; 
Georgia Lead Works, Atlanta; American Lead Corpora- 
tion, Indianapolis: Master Metals, Inc., Cleveland; The 


Canada Metal Company, Ltd., Toronto, Montreal, Winni- 
peg and Vancouver. 
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Trans-Shipping Plant for Coal 


New boat loader provides terminal with complete handling facilities, 


features revolving and motorized shuttling provisions. 


Built-in 


weightometer automatically weighs, records coal as it is delivered 


@ ONE OF the largest mechanical 
coal-handling systems in Canada was 
recently completed at Three Rivers, 
Quebec, where for a number of 
years the Dominion Coal Co. Ltd. 
has had facilities for unloading 
ocean-going boats carrying coal up 
the St. Lawrence from terminals on 
the Atlantic. Here also is a large 
coal bridge used in storing and re- 
claiming operations. Until just re- 
cently, however, reshipping facilities 
had been limited to rail deliveries as 
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there was no means of loading out- 
going shipments on boats efficiently 
and at low cost. However, the new 
shuttle-type conveyor shown in ac- 
companying illustrations, now af- 
fords rapid loading on ships. 

The Three Rivers terminal of Do- 
minion Coal Co. Ltd. serves the min- 
ing region and the paper industries 
of Quebec and northern Ontario with 
rail shipments on the Canadian Pa- 
cific railway. Now with the boat- 
loading conveyor recently installed, 
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shipping facilities are extended to 
include the entire upper lake region. 
These facilities now make it possible 
to handle the very considerably in- 
creased tonnage of Nova Scotia coal 
demanded west of Montreal. This is 
a comparatively recent development, 
but it appears the demand will con- 
tinue. 

In addition to the Three Rivers 
terminal, Dominion Coal Co. Ltd., 
miners, shippers, suppliers of bi- 
tuminous coal with mines in Cape 
Breton and in Nova Scotia mainland, 
also has terminals at Sidney, Louis- 
burg and Halifax in Nova Scotia; 
and others at St. John, New Bruns- 
wick; Quebec, Que.; Hochelaga 
Wharf (Montreal) east), Que.; Bick- 
edike Pier (central harbor at en- 
trance to Great Lakes canal), Que.; 
Toronto and Ojibway, Ont. The 
now fully equipped Three Rivers ter- 
minal supplements the Montreal 
plant and provides a balance of op- 
eration between the company’s ter- 
minal facilities. 

The new boatloading conveyoi 
loads lake carriers at a rate of 800 
to 1000 tons per hour. 

Shown in Fig. 1 is a side view of 
the new boat loading conveyor with 
bridge. As will be noted, the yard 
hopper is loaded by the large coal 

(Please turn to Page 84) 


Fig. 1. (Uppex)—Two boat unloading 

towers are in background here. In 

front are the bridge at extreme upper 

right, track hopper. apron feeder and 

shuttle conveyor loading boat at ex- 

treme left. Note outboard supports 
under shuttle extension 


Fig. 2. (Lower)—Closeup of shuttle con- 
veyor at loading end showing track 
hopper discharging into apron feeder, 
in turn distributing coal on the con- 
veyor belt. Turntable at left fore- 
ground. Photos courtesy Stephens- 
Adamson Mfg. Co., Aurora, Ill. 
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SERS have consistently found the Exide-Ironclad Battery one 
of the most valuable production tools available to industry. 





ROE \ grote" | In handling materials and cargo Exide-Ironclads have proved 
pr ypok 5 , themselves able to speed up the service, to handle heavier loads 
with wien 200 ee and greater tonnage per day, and to do so with a degree of depend- 
oN \\ ' 


ability, year in and year out, that holds costs down to a minimum. 
This is true not only in manufacturing plants, marine terminals 
and railway stations, but also in steel mills where coils weighing 
10 to 15 tons are now handled. One of the reasons for the 
outstanding performance of these batteries—for their high 
power ability, extreme ruggedness, and long life —is the ex- 
clusive Exide-Ironclad positive plate construction in which 
slotted rubber tubes retain the active material while exposing 

it freely to the electrolyte. 


Adding further to the advantages of Exide-Ironclads is the 
Exide System for better handling and easier maintenance 
through the use of specially developed Exide efficiency equip- 
ment. Write for free booklet, “The Exide System for Better 
Material Handling.” 





THE ELECTRIC STORAGE BATTERY COMPANY, Philadelphia 


The World’s Largest Manufacturers of Storage Batteries for Every Purpose 
Exide Batteries of Canada, Limited, Toronto 
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@ A NEW type of precision metal- 
working machine was formally dem- 
onstrated March 2 to a group of 
testing engineers, government of- 
ficials, military and naval officers 
and industrialists at New Kensing- 
ton, Pa., laboratories of Aluminum 
Co. of America. Called the Templin 
machine after R. L. Templin, chief 
engineer of tests of the company, 
it is capable of exerting a force of 
3,000,000 pounds in compression and 
1,000,000 pounds in tension. While 
not the largest machine of its kind, 
it is the most powerful for it can 


cv 


For Testing 


exert these forces at speeds up to 
36 inches a minute—faster than any 
other testing machine. 

Largest materials testing machine 
previously in operation at the lab- 
oratories was a 300,000-pound ten- 
sion and compression unit, consid- 
ered inadequate for advanced re- 
search necessary for the develop- 
ment of new alloys and applications. 

Dr. Francis C. Frary, director of 
the laboratories, explained that the 
new machine, built by Baldwin- 
Southwark Corp., Philadelphia, was 
designed to extend the study of 





























































methods of improving aluminum 
products into fields inaccessible with 
previously available testing mechan- 
isms. Improvements in fabricated 
products and development of new 
ones necessitate not only changes 
in design of existing fabricating 
equipment and creation of new ma- 
chinery, but also careful investiga- 
tion of fundamental physical prin- 
ciples controlling flow of aluminum. 
To pursue this study of the scale 
contemplated in the new research 
program outlined by Mr. Templin’s 
staff, a testing machine of unprece- 
dented power and speed was needed. 

In the new machine, special con- 
sideration is given to adaptability, 
manipulatory features and means 
for both measuring and recording 
loads applied to experimentation. 
Note control and instrument pulpit 
cn floor near the 1500-ton precision 
metalworking machine. A feature 
is the special power plant of a size 
which permits high-speed operation 
at the machine’s maximum capacity. 

The machine can be operated as 
an extrusion, forging or forming 
press. It has auxiliary equipment 
which will permit defining within 
close limit relationships between 
various forces involved in plastic 
flow of aluminum. 

The overall height of the machine 
is 40 feet, 4 inches of which 25 feet 
is above the floor line, the rest be- 
low. It is 16 feet 4 inches wide and 
9 feet front to back. Ample space 
is available for testing. In com- 
pression werk, 90 inches is avail- 
able from right to left and 108 
inches from front to back, with a 
maximum height of 186 inches. In 
tension work, a similar space is 
available from left to right, with a 
maximum height of 150 inches plus 


Testing engineers are dwarfed by size 
of new Templin precision metalwork- 
ing machine at research laboratories of 
Aluminum Co. of America, New Ken- 
sington, Pa. Elevated platform around 
machine can be raised or lowered as 
desired permitting operators to take 
strain readings at any elevation 
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Motors, pumps and other auxiliary 
equipment are below testing machine. 
Large motor is 300-horsepower 


a 36-inch stroke. Frame is entirely 
open. 

Main ram has 46-inch diameter, 
36-inch stroke. Pullback rams have 
12-inch diameter. While hydraulic 
stroke has a maximum range of 36 
inches, machine heads can be ad- 
justed over the full height by means 
of a 50-horsepower motor. Adjust- 
ments in excess of 36 inches are 
made by motor rather than hydraul- 
ically. 

For testing large structural speci- 
mens, a pump delivering 18 gallons 
of oil a minute is driven by a 20- 
horsepower motor. A 300-horsepow- 
er motor is needed for high-speed 
testing at 270 gallons per minute. 

Extreme accuracy is necessary for 
certain work. The Templin machine 
is capable of weighing a load of 3,- 
‘000,000 pounds with an error less 
than 2 parts in a thousand. Yet it 
is so sensitive that a person’s weight 
will move the indicator over nearly 

%4-inch of arc in the low range. The 
machine also will record pressure 
needed to crack an egg. 

The high speed of 36 inches a min- 
ute is one of the most interesting 
features of the machine. The load- 
ing rate is such that the yield point 
of a given specimen would be passed 
in less than 1 second, and specimen 

would fail in less than 15 seconds. 


Machine can exert 3,000,000 pounds in 

compression, 1,000,000 in tension, can 

also be used as extrusion, forging or 
forming press 
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Screen Made by Electroforming 


@ A NEW development in produc- 
tion of metal screens is an electro- 
forming process which builds the 
screen fabric as One piece by elec- 
trodeposition without the aid of 
woven or other foundation structure 
in the deposit. 

The development is known as Lek- 
tromesh, and screen is produced in 
nickel, copper and other materials. 
Tensile strength of plated nickel 
screen is the same as that charac- 
teristic of other electrodeposits of 
nickel and runs from 50,000 to 100,- 
000 pounds per square inch. It has 
an elongation of from 20 to 30 per 
cent in 2 inches and is susceptible to 
annealing. 

The new screen is produced com- 
mercially in sizes from 25 to 400 
mesh, with bulk of production to 
date between 25 and 150 mesh. Wire 
sizes range from what in round 
woven wire would be 0.0008 to 0.025- 
inch in diameter. Percentage of 
openings is between 16 and 50 per 





cent of total area. Screen can be 
made 36 inches wide and up to 1400 
feet long. 

In manufacture, the desired design 
is transferred by a succession of 
sensitzing, etching, filling and sur- 
face-treating processes to a metal 
plate or matrix, leaving metal sur- 
face of matrix in a condition to re- 
ceive the electrodeposit uniformly 
where desired and yet allow it to be 
withheld where open spaces are nec- 
essary. When completed, the matrix 
with its exposed and masked sec- 
tions is fastened to a circular cylin- 
der revolving in plating bath. As 


Top—A strip of carburetor strainers 
produced by electroforming ready for 
final stamping 


Center-“Revolving cylinder on which is 
“ affixed the matrix 


Bottom—Screen is stripped from matrix 

and collected on a reel. Illustrations 

courtesy International Nickel Co. Inc., 
67 Wall street, New York 


cylinder revolves, metal deposits 
are built up evenly and uniformly 
on exposed areas of matrix. Thick- 
ness of deposit depends on current 
density and rotating speed of cylin- 
der. The deposit, in form of a con- 
tinuous sheet of screen, is stripped 
off the matrix automatically. 

The resulting screen has a smooth 
surface and is readily fabricated by 
drawing, stamping, welding, solder- 
ing, ete. It is claimed to be stiff, 
tough and strong and to allow a lati- 
tude in design which makes possible 
any shape and a variety of sizes. In 
some sizes and designs, a 2-inch 
piece may be stretched to 1 foot. 
Screen also can be designed to avoid 
heat conduction. Since it is an in- 
tegral structure, screen will not un- 
ravel. 

An important application of this 
screen is in strainers for automotive 
fuel systems. These strainers can 
be produced in multiples to accurate 
shape and size in sheet form and 
then punched from sheet without re- 
quiring any further fabrication. 
Fabric also has been used for ac- 
curately shaped screens for pumps 
and several types of filters. 

Complete processes of production 
are covered by patents under which 
C. O. Jelliff Mfg. Co., Southport, 
Conn., holds exclusive rights. 


Enamel-Coated Roofing, 
Tanks, Siding Available 


@ Porcelain enameled water tanks, 
roofing and siding are offered by 
Porcelain Steels Inc., Cedar and 
Ashland roads, Cleveland. Hot wa- 
ter tank is coated inside and out with 
tough and elastic porcelain enamel 
recently developed by Ferro Enam- 
el Corp., Cleveland. Roofing and 
siding, made under Kor-Lok patents, 
are interlocking corrugated steel 
sheets. All fastenings holding prod- 
uct to building are concealed. The 
new enamel is pastel gray and also 
will be available in maroon, gray, 
green and black. For industrial op- 
erations requiring light reflectance, 
a white undersurface is offered giv- 
ing a white light reflectance value 
of 70 to 75 per cent. 


Protective Wax 


@ A new wax, Production Wax No. 
2, to protect finish during handling, 
shipping and erection has been de- 
veloped by Skybryte Co., 3125 Per- 
kins avenue, Cleveland. The wax, 2 
liquid, is applied with brush or cloth 
and is allowed to remain on until 
after erection. When rubbed down 
it leaves a firm, transparent surface 
which serves as protection against 
discoloration. It may be used on 
all aluminum surfaces given an 
anodic type of treatment and also on 
bronze, chromium and other bright 
surfaces. 
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Laying Lead Linings 


Lead-lined tanks show long life when proper design. installation 
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and grade of lead are employed. New type of construction permits 


all joints to be made outside of tank for maximum accessibility 


@ MAJORITY of failures of lead- 
lined pickling tanks and _ similar 
equipment are due more to poor 
application methods than _ unsuit- 
ability of the material itself. Con- 
sidering all factors such as corro- 
sion resistance under high operat- 
ing temperatures, installation costs, 
maintenance, uniform quality, lack 
of deterioration by aging and high 
salvage value, lead stands out as 
one of the most suitable materials 
for acid-resistant construction. How- 
ever, certain fundamental precau- 
tions must be observed in selecting 
proper grade of lead, design of 
equipment and actual installation of 
the lead parts. 


Two Factors Important 


Most important factors to be 
considered in choosing proper grade 
of lead are corrosion resistance and 
mechanical strength. <A _ suitable 
grade having both of these proper- 
ties to a marked degree is known 
as “chemical lead” which conforms 
to the specifications B-29-35, grade 
2 of the American Society for Test- 
ing Materials. Chemical lead is 
virgin metal with a definite compo- 
sition particularly suitable for 
chemical equipment. There are 
many other grades of lead which 
have their uses but are not recom- 
mended for loose tank linings as dis- 
tinguished from homogeneous lead 
linings and pipes. Neither should 
they be mixed with antimony in 
manufacture of hard lead pipes, 
valves, fittings and other castings 
for those processes where corro- 
sion resistance and strength are of 
first importance. 

Practically all usual shapes and 
sizes of tanks are adapted to lead 
lining. Circular tanks with flat bot- 
toms, perhaps, are the easiest to 


Abstract from paper presented at St. 


Louis meeting of American Zinc Insti- 
tute Inc. : 
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line but long rectangular and ellip- 
tical shapes or circular tanks with 
cone or dished bottoms present no 
difficulties. Tanks themselves may 
be of wood, concrete or preferably 
of steel. The construction must be 
strong enough not only to give 
rigid support for the lead lining 
but also to take care of stresses oc- 
curring in the completed tank dur- 





ing its operation. Mechan- 
ical framework of the tank should 
be sufficiently rigid to prevent dis- 
tortion under load. Interior surface 
must be smooth and free from raised 
wells, rivets, nails and other pro- 
trusions which might damage the 
lead lining. 

Lead sheets for tank lining for 
tanks should be purchased in large 
sizes to reduce joints to a minimum. 


Here lining is held to interior tank sur- 

face by quarter-round steel flats which 

later are covered with a lead strip 
as at right 












On the other hand, the sheets must 
not be too heavy to handle, about 
3000 pounds being the maximum. 

Joints should be located where 
they will be subjected to the least 
stress and where they will be most 
accessible. In lining any _ vessel, 
it is of utmost importance that the 
lead sheets be placed solidly against 
the supporting surface because hy- 
drostatic or gas pressure or the 
expansion of a brick lining may 
rupture an unsupported lead sheet. 

All sloping, vertical or overhead 
portions of a lead lining must be 
fastened securely at frequent in- 
tervals as weight of the lead itself 
will cause the lining to stretch and 
sag, especially with an increase in 
temperature. Usual fastening meth- 
od is to place 2-inch quarter round 
steel flats against the lead and bolt 
the flats with countersunk boits 
through the lead lining to the sup- 
porting structure. These flats in 
turn are covered with lead straps 
fusion welded or “burned” to the 
lining. 

Spacing for vertical flats is about 
24 to 30 inches, or closer for cone or 
dished tops. In vessels more than 
10 feet high, the lining also must 
be supported by horizontal steel 
flats placed not more than 10 feet 
apart. 

After lead sheets are placed and 
fastened, the joints between the 
sheets are burned. The “flat seam” 
which can be burned only in a 
horizontal position is the strongest 


and most satisfactory type as it can 
be peened, thereby strengthening the 
joint. Small tanks c2n be turned so 
all seams are burned flat. Even 
quite large horizontal tanks can 
be rolled if space permits. Large 
rectangular, cylindrical and odd- 
shaped vessels cannot be moved 
after the lead lining has been placed; 
therefore the joints are burned by 
some form of flat or vertical seam. 

Frequently a lead lining is pro- 
tected by bricks or tiles placed in- 
side it and laid in a suitable cement. 
Supporting vessel is essentially the 
same but is made somewhat strong- 
er to take care of any possible stress 
due to thermal expansion of the 
brick. As such an internal lining 
of brick or tile is a Suitable sup- 
port for the lead, steel flats usually 
are omitted. Bricks must be placed 
tightly against the lead with or with- 
out an intermediate protective coat- 
ing of cement, asbestos paper or 
plastic. It is most essential that 
the bricks or tile be cut or fitted 
properly at those points where they 
come over a burned joint to prevent 
cutting or shearing of the lead at 
those points. 

Brick linings for support and pro- 
tection of lead linings generally are 
used at temperatures above 200 
degrees Fahr. and at points where 
corrosion and mechanical wear 
might unduly shorten the service 
life of the lead. Brick linings are 
essential for pickling tanks to pro- 
tect the lead from the steel sheets 





Tin Plate Stacks Held Steady While Moved 





@ To prevent skewing or spilling of stacked tin plate in transit, this handling 
truck is equipped with compressing arms to press down on pile while moving it 
to and from sorting table. Plate is placed on platforms spaced from table to allow 


truck arms being inserted underneath. 


Photo courtesy Elwell-Parker Electric 


Co., 4205 St. Clair avenue, Cleveland 
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or billets which may easily contact 
the sides of the tank during immer- 
sion and cause considerable damage 
if not protected. 

Recently a special construction 
has been developed for lead-lined 
steel tanks and other equipment. 
The tank, of any desired shape, is 
made of heavy steel plates in the 
form of numerous properly shaped 
sections. Plates are stiffened by 
placing extra-heavy angles at all 
four edges in such a manner that 
the edges of the angles are flush 
with the edges of the plates. An- 
gles are drilled so plates can be 
assembled and firmly bolted togeth- 
er to form a rigid structure. 

Just before assembly, the steel 
sections are covered with one con- 
tinuous sheet of lead which is 
flanged over the edges of the steel 
at all four sides. Such flat sections 
can be moved and turned readily to 
permit use of a flat seam where it 
is necessary to burn flanges, pipe 
connections, ete. 


Several Advantages Featured 


With the steel sections or walls 
of the container covered with lead, 
they are assembled and bolted to- 
gether. Inside of the tank then 
presents a smooth and practically 
flush lead surface suitable for brick 
lining. All the joints between the 
lead sheets on the steel sections are 
burned together on the outside of 
the tank where they are always 
visible and accessible. 

This type of construction has 
many advantages because it re- 
lieves the joints from strain and 
removes them from the inside of 
the tank where they might be sub- 
ject to shearing by bricks or to 
cracking due to vibration and rapid 
temperature changes. Also, effects 
of corrosion are less severe. 

Lead pipelines may be fabricated 
from chemical or antimonial lead 
with 4 per cent antimony. This lat- 
ter is recommended for acid solu- 
tions which may contain suspended 
salts, dirt and scale. 

Pipes are usually made up of sec- 
tions joined together by means of 
cut joints or preferably by butt 
or rolled joints. Flanged joints are 
used for connections to_ tanks, 
pumps and valves. Such flanged 
joints may be made by flanging 
the lead pipe over against a loose 
steel ring drilled for bolts. A more 
suitable joint is made by burning 
a drilled lead flange to the pipe, 
flange in turn being backed by a 
loose steel flange. With antimonial 
lead pipe, drilled cast-lead flanges 
not requiring the use of steel back- 
ing rings can be burned directly 
on the pipe. 

_ Wherever possible, full face gas- 
kets of rubber or asbestos composi- 


(Please turn to Page 82) 
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Revised Ratings for 
Belt Drives Announced 


@ Based on studies of belt life 
made by Allis-Chalmers Mfg. Co. 
engineers, in conjunction with in- 
dustry representatives, the power 
ratings of multiple V-belt drives 
have been revised to provide maxi- 
mum belt life. Sheave diameters 
and correction factors are now stan- 
dardized according to formulae 
based on results with multiple V- 
belt drives over a period of ten 
years. 

Overload factors are being ar- 
ranged also to allow for the type 
of prime mover and driven machine 
specified. 

The new ratings provide in many 
cases for a more compact drive and 
also for the longest belt life at 
the lowest initial cost. 

Companies co-operating in the 
new standards include: American 
Pulley Co., Philadelphia; Brown- 
ing Mfg. Co. Inc., Maysville, Ky.; 
Dayton Rubber Mfg. Co., Dayton, 
O.; R. & J. Dick Co. Inc., Passaic, 
N. J.; Dodge Mfg. Corp., Misha- 
waka, Ind.; Fort Worth Steel & 
Machinery Co., Fort Worth, Tex.; 
Gates Rubber Co., Denver; L. H. 
Gilmer Co., Philadelphia; Goldens’ 
Foundry & Machine Co., Columbus, 
Ga.; B. F. Goodrich Co., Akron, O.; 
Goodyear Tire & Rubber Co. Inc., 
Akron, O.; W. A. Jones Foundry 
& Machine Co., Chicago; Man- 
hattan Rubber Mfg. division of Ray- 
bestos-Manhattan Inc., Passaic, N. 
J.; Medart Co., St. Louis; Pyott 
Foundry & Machine Co., Chicago; 
Rockwood Mfg. Co., Indianapolis; 
United States Rubber Co., New 
York; T. B. Wood’s Sons Co., Cham- 
bersburg, Pa.; Worthington Pump 
and Machinery Corp., Harrison, N. 
J. 


Handbook on Packings 
Offered to Engineers 


@ Chicago Belting Co., 113 North 
Green street, Chicago, has compiled 
a handbook on hydraulic and pneu- 
matic leather packings embodying 
illustrated designs and applications 
with dimensional standards. 


In 11 chapters covering approxi- 
mately 50 pages, the handbook in- 
cludes such subjects as cup, flange, 
multiple V-leather and U-packings, 
springs and expanders, surface 
speeds at various pressures and 
temperature limits, besides 18 
“don’ts” for the user. Entitled “Hy- 
draulic and Pneumatic Packing De- 
sign and Application,” it is offered 
free to officials of engineering de- 
partments and designing engineers 
only in industrial plants using 
packings either for replacement or 
standard equipment. 
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As A Green Oasis 






In A Desert of BURTING SAND 
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NEW AP. Loee,SLitak 


INSULATED GRINDING DISC 


YOU’VE WATCHED ordinary grinding discs 
soften and fill and glaze in the blistering, burning 
heat of hard work ... you know that, more than 
anything else, friction-generated HEAT wastes the 
money you spend for discs. 

THAT’S WHY you'll welcome this new AP Disc — 
**Silver-Streak” Insulated — for its built-in heat insu- 
lation. When friction shoots the temperature up to 
1200 — 1500 — 1700 degrees — roasting heat at which 
ordinary discs would be “all through,” “‘Silver- 
Streak” Insulated still spins cool, crisp and clean, 
tearing into the work! 

TAKE A SPECIAL Aluminum Oxide grit, capable 
of at least 25% more work. Bind it with an exclu- 
sive compound that high temperature won’t faze — 
and you’ve got “Silver-Streak.” In one test, it com- 
pleted 72 units of work on a job where old type 
discs quit at 17 units! Ask your distributor for 
AP “Silver-Streak” Insulated — and watch your disc 
sanding costs drop! Generous trial sample on 
request. Abrasive Products, Inc., 511 Pearl Street, 
South Braintree, Massachusetts. 


SOUTH BRAINTREE MASSACHUSETTS 
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Reducing Creep 


(Concluded from Page 48) 

Fig. 9, further emphasizes’ the 
advantage in high-temperature 
strength of the new normalized 
steel over the oil-quenched steel. 
After 180 days (4320 hours) at 850 
degrees Fahr. a decline from 30,000 
pounds per square inch to 25,300 
pounds per square inch was regis- 
tered for the B14 (Templex) steel. 
This indicates that a number of 
years would be required for re- 
laxation to 15,000 pounds per square 
inch, the approximate stress at 
which leakage occurs in the usual 
high-pressure flanged joint. 

The B7 (Triplex) steel under this 
condition is observed to relax to 
this 15,000 - pound - per - square - inch 
leakage point in but 63 days (1512 
hours) at which time retightening 
of the joint would become neces- 
sary. Even at 930 degrees Fahr., 
the curve for B14 (Templex) indi- 
cates that an indefinitely long peri- 
od is required before retightening 
becomes necessary. Thus B14 may 
be applied under conditions of serv- 
ice where periodic retightening of 
the nut is not feasible. 


Microstructure of Creep 


The metallurgist naturally is in- 
terested in interpreting in terms of 
microstructure the striking im- 
provement in creep resistance for 
alloy bolting steel which normal- 
izing effects over liquid quenching. 
These materials in general tend to 
develop martensitic structures upon 
oi] quenching with hardnesses in 
excess of 500 brinell. A “draw” or 
temper subsequent to the quench 
tends to coalesce the highly dis- 
persed carbide constituents. 

Micrograph, Fig. 10, shows chro- 
mium-molybdenum-vanadium Grade 
B14 at 500 diameters when given a 
conventional oil] quench from 1500 
degrees Fahr. and draw at 1200 de- 
grees Fahr., resulting in a_hard- 
ness of about 300 brinell and tensile 
properties shown in Figs. 4b and 5. 

Normalizing, or air quenching from 
the proper temperature above the 
critical range produces a much slow- 
er cooling effect than liquid quench- 
ing and results in the microstructure 
for chromium-molybdenum-vanadi- 
um B14 shown in Fig. 11, again at 
500 diameters. Actually, Fig. 11 de- 
picts B14 steel after proper drawing 
treatment at 1200 degrees Fahr. and 
in the condition representative of 
Templex bolts and studs. Unlike 
oil-quenched alloy steel, the micro- 
structure in this case, as normalized, 
does not materially alter upon being 
drawn at 1200 degrees Fahr., al- 
though changes do occur in hard- 
ness, elasticity, internal strains, etc. 

Grade B14 steel as freshly nor- 
malized, prior to draw usually has 
a hardness of about 280 brinell, but 
upon drawing the hardness is ob- 
served to increase slightly to about 
300 brinell. Such an increase, pro- 
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duced upon drawing or tempering, 
seems to be characteristic of some 
steels containing vanadium. Nor- 
malized chromium-vanadium steels 
showed no increase. 

Increased hardness upon drawing 
also is reflected in tensile strength, 
yield strength and proportional lim- 
it curves, Fig. 4a, which shows only 
the portions of these curves for 
temperatures above 1000 degrees. 

The normalized structure of B14 
steel, Fig. 11, is characterized by 
much coarser features than oil- 








J. J. Kanter 


Mr. Kanter is research metallur- 
gist in the research and develop- 
ment laboratories of Crane Co., 836 
South Michigan avenue, Chicago. 
He attended Armour Institute of 
Technology and the University of 
Chicago, obtaining a degree from 
the latter. He has been engaged 
in research relative to application 
of materials to high temperature 
service for a number of years and 
has written extensively on this sub- 
ject. In 1929, jointly with the late 
L. W. Spring, he was awarded the 
Dudley medal by the A. S. T. M. 
for outstanding investigations con- 
cerning creep of steel. He is a 
member of A.S.M., A.I.M.M.E., A.- 
S.T.M., A.S.M.E., and the A.F.A. in- 
cluding the A.S.M.E.-A.S.T.M. joint 
committee for research on the effect 
of temperature on metals. 





quenched, Fig. 10. If magnification 
of section in Fig. 10 is increased to 
2000 diameters, as in Fig. 12, and 
then compared with Fig. 11, fea- 
tures of the same general “coarse- 
ness” are observed. 

In the normalized structure of 
B14 steel, Fig. 11, may be observed 
a definite outline of grains. These 
are of a size equivalent to austen- 
itic or “heat treatment temperature 
range” grains which, due to the 
relatively slow cool, were not high- 
ly affected or distorted as is the 
case in liquid quenching. In nor- 
malizing, each austenite grain has 





transformed into a ferritic-pearlitic 
grain without subdivision. The 
dark constituents dispersed through 
the grains in Fig. 11 are believed to 
be essentially carbides of vanadium 
and possibly molybdenum. In the 
case of oil quenching, however, each 
austenite grain appears to have 
given rise to a number of new 
“granular” subdivisions. 
Interpreting the 2000-diameter mi- 
crograph, Fig. 12, upon this basis, 
the “grain size” of oil-quenched B14 
is estimated to be about 11.3 
A.S.T.M. grain size scale. For nor- 
malized B14 steel, however, about 
6.7 is the corresponding number. 
Such an interpretation and evalu- 
ation of grain numbers introduces a 
controversial concept, quite new to 
the original sort of microstructural 
features or units for which the 
A.S.T.M. grain size numbers have 
been adopted. Nevertheless, it is 
convenient for describing micro- 
structural features which must be 
taken into account in discussing the 
creep behavior of steel. A “grain 
size” represented by A.S.T.M. No. 
11.3 is about 29 times as numerous 
in a given microsection as A.S.T.M. 
No. 6.7, as about 150 times as 
many “granular units” are to be 
found in B14 steel as oil quenched 
and drawn than as normalized. 


Regardless of the interpretation 
placed upon these microstructures, 
there is little question that quench- 
ing results in a greater disorgani- 
zation of the crystalline structure 
of the steel than normalizing. Per- 
haps it is this greater degree of dis- 
organization, or smaller “granular 
unit,” that is largely the cause of 
creep resistance. Studies upon rela- 
tionship of creep resistance to mi- 
crostructure tend to show that an 
optimum “grain size” range exists 
in which an alloy steel is most re- 
sistant to creep. In the case of 
B14, this range seems to be about 
A.S.T.M. No. 5 to 7, interpreted as 
suggested above. Finer grain size 
than this range represents too great 
a proportion of the material in the 
“disorganized” condition which pro- 
motes creep, while larger grain size 
does not afford enough “keying” 
against plastic deformation, some- 
times called “slip interference.” 

Thus, optimum creep resistance 
may be conceived as existing for 
that “grain size” which permits 
the least grain boundary or disor- 
ganized material in ratio to “keyed” 
slip planes. 

Actual mechanism of creep is, 
needless to say, a too complicated 
phenomenon to attempt to explain 
with accuracy in detail. 

Already, however, this “grain size” 
concept has proved useful in inter- 
preting much creep data and par- 
ticularly in working out heat treat- 
ments for attaining improved creep 
strength and relaxation resistance 
in alloy steel for application at 
high temperatures. 
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Metal Shapes for Glass 
Block Construction 


@ A new method of erecting glass 
block structures, using prefabricated 
and interlocking metal members, 
has been developed by Revere Cop- 
per & Brass Inc., 230 Park avenue, 
New York. Metal members are 


bronze and aluminum alloy extruded 
shapes and provide a strong self- 
aligning framework enclosing and 
securing each glass block into a rig- 
id integral unit. 

System consists primarily of two 
extruded shapes, 























Vertical and horizontal bronze and alu- 

minum extruded members form the 

frame for this new method of glass 
block construction 


eter shape for top, bottom and 
sides of a panel and has one side 
to fit block, while other side con- 
nects glass block panel to adjacent 
construction. Other shape has both 
sides fitting sides of block and is 
used in continuous horizontal lengths 
and short vertical lengths between 
each course of block. Hooks on 
ends of short verticals interlock with 
L shaped holes in continuous hori- 
zontals which in turn, interlock with 
the perimeter members by means of 
tenons, mortice slots and wedge 
keys. 

Two sizes of glass block can be 
erected by this method. For 8 x 8- 
inch blocks, the members provide 
for construction up to 18 blocks wide 
and 18 blocks high. For 12 x 12- 
inch blocks, the maximum is 12 
blocks wide and 12 blocks high, but 
in both cases, there is provision for 
longer walls by joining panels to- 
gether in straight line or at angles. 
No provision is made for curved con- 
struction or for 6 x 6-inch block. 


Supplementary extruded shapes 
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One is a perim- 


and prefabricated members provide 
for doors, windows and cased open- 
ings in either architectural bronze or 
aluminum alloy or in a combination 
of both. 

Considerable emphasis is placed 
upon the possibility of 100 per cent 
salvage value of this construction 
as only reasonable care is required 
to dismantle. All material, both 
glass block and metal, is immediate- 
ly ready for re-erection. 

System for Insulux glass is avail- 
able from Owens-Illinois Glass Co., 
Insulux Products division, Toledo, 
O., and that for P-C glass blocks 
from Pittsburgh Corning Corp., 4337 
Fifth avenue, Pittsburgh. 


Gives Analysis of 
Distribution Costs 


@ Analysis and Control of Distribu- 
tion Costs, by J. Brooks Heckert; 
cloth, 420 pages, 5% x 8% inches; 
published by Ronald Press Co., New 
York; supplied by STEEL, Cleveland, 
for $5. 

A volume for sales executives and 
accountants, this volume is designed 
to assist in the task of analyzing, di- 
recting and controlling marketing 
efforts. No one Knows certainly the 
total national outlay for distribution 
effort but most reliable estimates 
place it in excess of production cost. 
Yet methods and technique by which 
distribution outlay has been given 
direction and control have not been 
highly perfected. In many con- 
cerns information pertaining to dis- 
tribution operations is meager and 
the cost is subjected to less rigid 
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tests than cost of production opera- 
tions. 

The effort of this book is to offer 
a statement of basic problems and 
suggestions of illustrating methods 


which will help them. There is al- 
ways some basically sound plan by 
which to attack a business prob- 
lem. If this is known and followed 
the detailed procedure can be de- 
veloped readily. 


Heat Resisting Alloy 


@ A new alloy called Cuferco hav- 
ing great strength, high heat re 
sistivity, high mechanical endurance 
and low electrical conductivity has 


been developed by J. M. Kelly, 
research metallurgist at Westing- 
house Electric & Mfg. Co., East 


Pittsburgh, Pa. 

Because of its iron content, Cu- 
ferco can be hardened by heating. 
As repeated applications of heat 
softens the alloy very little, it can 
be used for such applications as 
tips for spot welders. 


Metal Panel Insert 


@ The F. C. Russell Insulation Co., 
235 East 131st street, Cleveland, is 
marketing a new metal panel insert 
for “boarding up” the combination 
screen and storm windows previ- 
ously developed by them. The panel 
inserts are made of Armco gal- 
vanized Paintgrip, a special bonder- 
ized sheet metal that not only takes 
paint without pretreatment but also 
prolongs paint life. Standard finish 
is a silver grey baked enamel, but 
other colors are available. 





Metals Are Important in Fluorescent Tube 
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B® Seventeen metals are utilized in construction of a single fluorescent lighting 


tube. 


Above chart, prepared by engineering department of Hygrade Sylvania 


Corp., Salem, Mass., shows where various metal parts are used 














Modern Pioneers 


(Concluded from Page 23) 
Corp., and a national award recip- 
ient, declared that despite the in- 
ventions of the past half century, 
science is no nearer the end of in- 
vention than it was 50 years ago. 
Speaking by radio from his Florida 
laboratory, Mr. Kettering said we 
can create as many new jobs as may 
be necessary if management, re- 
search and invention all will work 
together. 

A feature of the dinner was a 
tableau. presentation of “fifteen 
pioneers of the past.” Bust mod- 
els of the past pioneers were ar- 
ranged at a long table and John B. 
Kennedy, radio commentator and 
editor, dramatized the _ tableau 
through a loud speaker. Pioneers 
of the past thus honored were Ben- 
jamin Franklin, Eli Whitney, Robert 
Fulton, John Deere, Cyrus Hall Mc- 
Cormick, Charles Goodyear, Samuel 
F. B. Morse, Richard Marsh Hoe, 
Elias Howe, Alexander Graham Bell, 
George Westinghouse, Ottmar Mer- 
genthaler, Thomas A. _ Edison, 
George Eastman and Wilbur Wright. 
Also presented was a radio dramati- 
zation of modern pioneer achieve- 
ment, with Graham McNamee 
broadcasting. 

Nylon Inventors Honored 


Presentation of the national 
awards to the 18 individuals whose 
photographs appear on pages 21-23 
was made by Mr. Lund. The nine- 
teenth award was made to a group of 
E. I. du Pont de Nemours & Co. 
researchers for the development of 
Nylon, the first synthetic protein. 
It is a silk fibre, superior in quali- 
ty to natural silk and producible in 
sizes from the finest filaments to 
bristles or rods. The 11 sharing this 
award: Willard E. Catlin, Donald 
D. Coffman, Winfield W. Heckert, 
Benjamin W. Howk, George D. 
Graves, Wilbur A. Lazier, John B. 
Miles Jr., Wesley R. Peterson, 
Frank K. Signaigo, Edgar W. Span- 
agel, and Wallace Hume Carothers 
(deceased). 

Mr. Lund also presented the 
scrolls to the five score inventors 
and researchers from the New York 
and New Jersey area. The recipi- 
ents: 

Henry Abbott, Calculagraph Co., 
New York; Herman A. Affel, Bell 
Telephone Laboratories Inc., New 
York; Edwin Howard Armstrong, 
Columbia university, New York; Dr. 
Leo Baekeland, Bakelite Corp., New 
York; Dr. John C. Baker, Wallace 
& Tiernan Co., Newark, N. J.; Dr. 
Frederick M. Becket, Union Carbide 
& Carbon Corp., New York; H. S. 
Black, Bell Telephone Laboratories 
Inc. New York; Frank Gottlob 


Breyer, Singmaster & Breyer, New 
York; Edwin Franklin Britten Jr., 
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Monroe Calculating Machine Co., 
Orange, N. J. 

J. R. Carson, Bell Telephone Lab- 
oratories Inc., New York; Dr. Wil- 
liam David Coolidge, General Elec- 
tric Co., Schenectady, N. Y.; San- 
ford Lockwood Cluett, Cluett, Pea- 
body & Co. Inc., Troy, N. Y.; Dr. 
George O. Curme Jr., Carbide & 
Carbon Chemicals Corp., New York; 
Garland Hale Barr Davis, Standard 
Oil Development Co., New York; 
John Van Nostrand Dorr, Dorr Co. 
Inc., New York; Dr. Camille Drey- 
fus, Celanese Corp. of America, 
New York; Gano Dunn, J. G. White 
Engineering Corp., New York. 

Carleton Ellis, Standard Oil De- 
velopment Co., New York; Gustav 
W. Elmen, Bell Telephone Labora- 
tories Inc., New York; Colin Gar- 
field Fink, Columbia university, 
New York; Harry Linn Fisher, Unit- 
ed States Industrial Alcohol, New 
York; Hannibal C. Ford, Ford In- 
strument Co. Inc., Long Island City, 
N. Y.; Frederick Lincoln Fuller, In- 
ternational Business Machines Corp., 
New York; George Herbert Gibson, 
Montclair, N. J.; Dr. Albert Norton 
Goldsmith, New York; William Nel- 
son Goodwin Jr., Weston Electrical 
Instrument Corp., Newark, N. J. 

Alan Hazeltine, Stevens Institute 
of Technology, Hoboken, N. J.; R. A. 
Heising, Bell Telephone Labora- 
tories Inc., New York; C. J. Holslag, 
Electric Arc Cutting & Welding Co., 
Newark, N. J.; John McDonald 
Hothersall, American Co., New 
York; Martin Hill Ittner, Colgate- 
Palmolive-Peet Co., Jersey City, 
N. J.; Dr. David Schenck Jacobus, 
Babcock & Wilcox Co., New York; 
B. W. Kendall, Bell Telephone Lab- 
oratories Inc., New York; John Kir- 
gan, Elizabeth, N. J.; Lester Kirsch- 
braum, Flintkote Co., New York. 

Walter Savage Landis, American 
Cyanamid Co., New York; Irving 
Langmuir, General Electric Co., 
Schenectady, N. Y.; B. Loeffler, 
Mack Mfg. Corp., Long Island City, 
N. Y.; Adolph Wilhelm Machlet, 
American Gas Furnace Co., Eliza- 
beth, N. J.; William Henry MacKay 
Lolley, L. N. S. Corp., New York; 
Leon S. Moisseiff, New York; Henry 
W. Pleister, Diamond Expansion 
Bolt Co. Ine., Garwood, N. J.; 
Charles H. Prange, Austenal Labora- 
tories Inc., New York; Richard H. 
Ranger, Rangerstone Inc., Newark, 
N. J.; Heyman Rosenberg, Parker- 
Kalon Corp., New York. 

Elmer C. Schacht, Behr-Manning 
Corp., Troy, N. Y.; Herbert Edward 
Shreeve, Maplewood, N. J.; Max 
Spillman, Worthington Pump & Ma- 
chinery Corp., Harrison, N. J.; 
Christian Steenstrup, General Elec- 
tric Co., Schenectady, N. Y.; How- 
ard George Walker, Western Elec- 
tric Co. Inc., Kearny, N. J.; Charles 
Frederick Wallace, Wallace & Tier- 
nan Co. Ine., Newark, N. J.; Harold 





Alden Wheeler, Hazeltine Service 
Corp., New York; Willis R. Whitney, 
General Electric Co., Schenectady, 
N. Y.; Robert R. Williams, Bell Tele- 
phone Laboratories, New York; Rob- 
ert E. Wilson, Pan American & Pe- 
troleum Transport Co., New York; 
G. Wirrer, Mack Mfg. Corp., Long 
Island City, N. Y.; William E. 
Woodward, Lima Locomotive Works 
Inc., New York. 

Joint awards—Roy A. Shive, Col- 
co Chemical Co., Bound Brook, N. J., 
with others from other areas; Earle 
C. Pitman, E. I. du Pont de Nemours 
& Co., Parlin, N. J., with others 
from other areas; John Francis 
Grace and Thomas Canning Mc- 
Bride, Worthington Pump & Ma- 
chinery Corp., Harrison, N. J.; 
George Dolan and Harry B. Smith, 
United Engineers & Public Service, 
Newark, N. J.; Leopold Godowsky 
Jr., Westport, Conn., and Leopold D. 
Mannes, New York, Eastman Kodak 
Co. 


Radio Corp. of America, RCA 
Tubes group—RCA Mfg. Co. Inc., 
Harrison, N. J.—E. Anthony Leder- 
er, Loris E. Mitchell, George M. 
Rose Jr., Bernard Salzberg, Otto H. 
Schade, Terry M. Shrader, Browder 
J. Thompson and Harry C. Thomp- 
son. 


Radio Men Recognized 


RCA communications group — 
Harold H. Beverage, Riverhead, L. 
I.; Irving F. Byrnes, Radiomarine 
Corp. of America, New York; Philip 
S. Carter, Rocky Point, L. I.; Mur- 
ray G. Crosby, Riverhead, L. I.; 
James L. Finch, Rocky Point, L. I.; 
Clarence Weston Hansell, Rocky 
Point, L. I.; Fred H. Kroger, Rocky 
Point, L. I.; Nils Erik Lindenblad, 
Riverhead, L. I.; Harold O. Peter- 
son, Riverhead, L. I.; George L. Us- 
selman, Rocky Point, L. I. 


General radio group—Dudley E. 
Foster, R.C.A. License Laboratories, 
New York; O. B. Hanson, National 
Broadcasting Co., New York; Ger- 
rard Mountjoy, R.C.A. License Lab- 
oratories, New York; Walter Van B. 
Roberts, Radio Corp. of America, 
New York; Stuart W. Seeley, R.C.A. 
License Laboratories, New York; 
Arthur F. Van Dyck, R.C.A. License 
Laboratories, New York; Julius 
Weinberger, R.C.A. License Labora- 
tories, New York. 


Television group — Harley A. 
Iams, RCA Mfg. Co. Inc., Harrison, 
N. J.; Humboldt W. Leverenz, RCA 
Mfg. Co. Inc., Harrison, N. J.; Rich- 
ard R. Orth, RCA. Mfg. Co. Inc., 
Harrison, N. J. 

Honorable mention—E, I. du Pont 
de Nemours & Co.; Charles Gerald 
Geary, Perth Amboy, N. J.; Dale 
Glendon Higgins, Newburgh, N. Y.; 
John Dorman McBurney, Newburgh, 
N. Y.; Walter Nebel, Parlin, N. J.; 
Alfred Siegel, Newark, N. J. 
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Larger Cast Aluminum 
Rotors Used in Motor 


@ General Electric Co., 
tady, N. Y., announces Valv-Amp ro- 
tor which makes possible use of cast- 
aluminum rotors in larger sizes of 
double-squirrel-cage motors for 





hig h-starting-torque, low-starting- 
current service. Without use of a 
switch or other moving parts, cur- 
rent is permitted to flow in outer 
squirrel-cage when motor is started, 
producing high-starting torque. 
When motor comes up to speed, 
current is allowed to flow through 
entire rotor winding, for good run- 
ning characteristics. 


Belt Vulcanizer 
@ B. F. Goodrich Co., Akron, O., an- 


nounces its 36-42 belt vulcanizer hav- 
ing platen 12 inches wide and long 





enough to span a 36-inch belt when 
clamped on belt at 


22 *%-degree 


ro 
is 


Schenec- 


angle. It also can be used on a 42- 
inch belt when placed across belt at 
12-degree angle from line drawn at 
right angles to edge of belt. Ther- 
mostats maintain automatically 
proper temperature of 287 degrees 
Fahr. 


Soldering Iron 


@ Hexacon Electric Co., Roselle 
Park, N. J., has introduced three 
electric, constant - duty soldering 
irons for industrial use. Element 
core cannot come loose or turn in 


outer housing. Element is further 
protected by hexagon shaped hous- 
ing, which can be held in a vise with- 
out denting. Nickel-chromium re- 
sistance wire and mica are used in 
element construction, and irons have 
extra flexible, twine braid cord. 

Irons are respectively: 60-watt 
with “-inch diameter tip listing at 
$5.50; 120-watt with %-inch diam- 
eter tip at $7; and 170-watt with 1- 
inch diameter tip at $9.25. 


Infra-Red Ray 
Drying Units 


M North American Electric Lamp 
Co., 1014 Tyler, St. Louis, has de- 
veloped standard units of light 


banks having from three to eight 
lights for infra-red drying. 


Banks 





are furnished complete with lights, 
reflectors and _ porcelain’ sockets 
mounted on rigid conduit and 
equipped with 12% feet of rubber 
cord and plug. Individual lights 
and reflectors also are available. 


Convertible Shovel 


@ Paymaster convertible shovel of 
Lima Locomotive Works Inc, 
Shovel & Crane division, Lima, O., 
has a “%-cubic yard shovel and 
weighs 35,000 pounds. Equipped as 
clamshell or dragline, capacity de- 
pends upon length of boom and ma- 
terial to be handled. As crane, it 





has 12-ton capacity. As a shovel 
it has 18-foot boom and 15-foot dip- 
per handle. Standard crane boom 





is 35 feet and inserts can extend it 
to 50 feet. 


Machine revolves around pintle 
cast integral with base casting. All 
control] levers are within cab and are 
of short easy throw. Rotating base 
is one-piece casting with machinery 
supports mounted with finished 
bolts. Main clutches are internal 
expanding band _ type. Crawler 
treads are 22 inches wide, and 30- 
inch treads are available. 


Diesel Truck Engine 


@ The 90-horsepower diesel truck 
engine announced by Caterpillar 
Tractor Co., Peoria, Ill., is a 6-cyl- 
inder, 4-stroke valve-in-head water- 
cooled model with a 4'%-inch bore 





and 5%-inch stroke. Maximum 
horsepower is developed at 1800 
revolutions per minute. Maximum 


torque is 305 pound-feet at 900 revo- 
lutions per minute. Piston dis- 
placement is 468 cubic inches. 

Engine fuel system features solid 
injection into precombustion cham- 
bers. All injection pumps and valves 
are factory set. Pistons are alumi- 
num alloy. Cylinder head, block 
and crankcase unit are cast alloy 
iron. Water circulation is by pump, 
with operating temperature of wa- 
ter controlled by thermostat. Air- 
cooled type lubricating oil cooler 
is provided. Connecting rod bear- 
ings are of 2%-inch diameter and 
are 1% inches long. Crankshaft 
torsional vibration damper is fur- 
nished. 


Disconnecting Switch 


@ Albert & J. M. Anderson Mfg. 
Co., 289 A street, Boston, announces 
a disconnecting switch of large area, 
high pressure contact type. It em- 
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ploys operating mechanism which is 19% cubic feet. Inside diameter at ings up to 0.001-inch thick on non- 





applies pressure so operation is top is 42 inches and inside depth magnetic base metals; nonmagnetic, 
24 inches. Top flange, 1% inches metallic or organic coatings up to 
thick, is slotted to receive swing 0.025-inch thick on iron or steel; 
bolts. Bottom is a standard A. S. M. and polished nickel coatings up to 
E. ellipsoidal head of %-inch plate. 0.002-inch thick on iron or steel. 
: ri Accuracy is claimed to be plus or 
Coating Thickness Gage minus 10 per cent for coatings 
: : thicker a .0002-inch. 
@ Aminco-Brenner Magne-Gage of ee en ern 
American Instrument Co., Silve Stainless Steel Scale 
Spring, Md., now has interchange- 
able magnets of different types for @ A corrosion-resisting scale of un 
measuring local thickness of coat- painted stainless steel, monel and 
: : i s by tic method. 8-8 stainless wi ‘ ized ¢ 
easy. Various types of single and ings on metals by magnetic method 1 st uinles with anodized alumi 
Gage is said to measure nickel coat- num chart is announced by Triner 


multipole construction are available 
for ordinary voltages and for cur- 
rent capacities from 2000 amperes 
up. Switches can be furnished for 


single-pole or gang operation either 
local or remote control. 

Wheel Shank Support 

H Dumore Co., Racine, Wis., offers 


mounted wheel shank support for 


quick, efficient internal grinding 
with small diameter wheels in small 
[ | 


— depend upon 
ACCURATE QUALITY 


COMPRESSION 





SPRINGS 
e 
SPRINGS 
TORSION O MATTER what size or kind or 
i = SPRINGS quantity of wire forms you need, 
iameter holes. Tapered support . . 
slips over wheel shank and _ is FLAT SPRINGS —— — pe erg Em se 
claimed to minimize possibility of wih . intricately Comp icate ' 
“whip.” Shank is 2 11/16 inches oe ACCURATE. You will find that you 
Jong, 0.2204-inch in diameter at its STAMPINGS can rely upon Accurate to design 
ae ee oe CARSON STR and produce exactly what you need 
é . at a price that's right. You will learn 
Welded Steel Kettles ge that you can depend upon Accurate 
w Treadwell Construction Co., Mid- ° for service that is fast—and quality 
land, Pa., has introduced a line of kr eg that never varies! 
all-welded steel refuse kettles of . . 
fire-box quality for use in smelting, BRONZE Establish Accurate as your source 
° of supply; we think you'll find advan- 
ie = tages that will save you time and 
| MONEL METAL money. Write today for any sugges- 
e ° . 
OTHER ALLOYS tions or quotations you may want. 





ACCURATE SPRING MFG. CO. 
3823 W. Lake Street Chicago 


refining, steel, chemical and other 
industries. Rated capacity of kettles 
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Sales Co., 222 West North Bank 
drive, Chicago. Cups, drains, over- 
lapping flanges and shields protect 
working parts against clogging with 
liquids. Platform is 15 x 16 inches 
with 3-inch up flange. Base of scale 
is 14 x 24 and overall height is 27% 
inches. Scales have capacities of 30, 
40, 50, 60, 70 and 100 pounds. 


Cartridge-Case 
Heading Press 


@ Hydraulic Press Mfg. Co., Mount 
Gilead, O., has introduced a turret- 


ng Autce mot; 


Ove p 





type cartridge-case heading press 
having three strain rods which per- 
mit 6-station turret to revolve clock- 
wise around one of the rods so 
pressing position is directly beneath 
pressure ram and stations on either 
side can be used as work stations. 
Station preceding heading position 
can be used as an indenting station 
by placing an indenting tool on main 
platen. Station directly following 
heading position is ejecting station, 
and remaining three stations which 
are outside of press are used for 
loading. 

Press platen has air-operated slid- 





Production Furnaces 


E. F. Gas Fired, Oil Fired and Electric 
Furnaces are helping speed production, 
improve quality and lower operating 
costs in many prominent forge shops, 
automotive, aircraft and other ferrous 
and non-ferrous metal working plants. 
The Electric Furnace Co. specializes in 
building production furnaces and time 
and labor-saving material handling aux- 
iliary equipment to fit the customer's 
particular plant and product. 


Recent E. F. installations include furnaces 
for bright and clean annealing tubing, 
strip, wire, sheet, stampings and other 
products—furnaces for copper brazing, 
heat treating and annealing without 
scale or decarburization as well as fur- 
naces of various types for normalizing, 
short cycle malleablizing, nitriding, 
enameling, carburizing, billet heating, 
heating for forging and other processes. 


We Build the Furnace to Fit the Job—No Furnace is Too Large or Too Unusual. 


The Electric Furnac 
Gas Fired, Oi! Fired and Electric Furnaces 
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e Co., Salem, Ohio 
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ing toolholder accommodating two 
heading tools. Direct-current gear 
motor with magnetic brake auto- 
matically revolves turret. Cartridge 
cases are ejected by a hydraulic 
ram beneath turret ejecting station. 





Manually operated air hoist with au- 
tomatic clamping fixture lifts head- 
ed case clear of turret. Press cycle 
is semiautomatic. 

Heading presses are available 
with maximum tonnages ranging 
from 550 to 3000 and accommodat- 
ing shell sizes from 37 to 155 mil- 
limeters. Operating system is 
mounted overhead on a _ power 
bracket fastened to press head. 


Telephone Booth 


@ Designed by Acoustic division, 
Burgess Battery Co., 500 West Hu- 





ron street, Chicago, this model 204 
telephone booth is for use in _ in- 
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dustrial locations. It has no doors 
and is lined with heavy layer of 
sound absorbing material protected 
by perforated steel facing. Noises 
and disturbances are absorbed so 
completely by lining that telephone 
conversations can be carried on in 
ordinary tones. 

Booth is of heavy gage, black fin- 
ished steel for exterior walls. In- 
terior walls are finished in gray. 
It is furnished complete with metal 
shelf for telephone, a small panel 
for ringer box and pull-chain over- 
head light. Booth is 79% inches 
high and 31 inches wide. 


Metal Marking Press 


@ Hydraulic metal marking press 
announced by Charles F. Elmes En- 
gineering Works, 230 North Morgan 
street, Chicago, will die stamp any 
marking on metal pieces of a wide 


metal grade KS for use on shapers 


and planers to machine 


steel of 





hardnesses up to 550 brinell. Tool 
angles employed are 10-degree nega- 


tive back rake, 5-degree 


negative 


side rake, 15-degree side cutting 
edge angle and 2-degree clearances. 
These tool angles, made possible by 
low frictional resistance between 
Kennametal and work being cut, 
should be maintained when regrind- 
ing tools. 

Less frictional heat, however, is de- 
veloped than when high-speed steel 
tools with conventional high side 
rake angles are used. 

Die blocks of 42 Rockwell C hard- 
ness may be hardened before ma- 
chining with Kennametal, saving 
later grinding operation. Sizes of 
tools furnished will fit standard 
clapper boxes of shapers and 
planers. 





Stop Short Circuits 
Reduce Motor Maintenance Cost 


Motors are subject to vibration in a plant like yours. 
This aggravates the leaking habits of ordinary oil, so that 
it escapes from bearings and is thrown onto windings 
causing short-circuits. 


NON-FLUID OIL corrects this evil, and reduces cost 
because it does not creep or throw, outlasting oil 3 to 
5 times. Experience shows that NON-FLUID OIL 
provides cleaner, more dependable lubrication and 
constant bearing protection. 


NON-FLUID OIL is saving money for thousands of 
plants. Proof furnished by test. Send for sample— 
no charge—prepaid. 










NEW YORK & NEW JERSEY 
LUBRICANT CO. 


Main Office: 292 MADISON AVENUE, NEW YORK 





range of sizes and shapes at rate 





of 20 per minute. WAREHOUSES: 
Operation is fully automatic and Chicago, Ill. Atlanta, Ga. 
is controlled by pushbuttons. Turn St. Louis, Mo. Detroit, Mich. Charlotte, N. C. 


table with its six stations can be 
moved independently of ram and 
vice versa. Machine is arranged so 
it will not stamp a blank mandrel. 
Pressure may be released at a pre- 
determined tonnage or after the die 
has marked the work to a specified 
depth. Range of pressure is con- 
trollable from 15 to 100 tons. 


Tipped Shaper Tools 


@ McKenna Metals Co., Latrobe, 
Pa., offers standard steel-cutting 
shaper tools tipped with Kenna- 
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Laying Lead Linings 


(Concluded from Page 70) 


tion should be used on lead-flanged 
joints. Lead pipelines must be sup- 


ported along entire length and pro- 
vided with expansion bends. Lead- 
lined steel pipe can be used to ad- 
vantage under certain conditions. 
While original cost of such pipe is 
higher, cost of installation and the 
pipe supports is less. 

Lead pipe coils used for cooling 


and heating purposes should have 
walls of suitable thickness and be 
supported adequately. Steam pres- 


sures up to 45 pounds commonly use 


| Pe 
7 x 


Zip- Leta 


TUR RY 





coils of 1% x 2% inch lead pipe 
coiled on a 30-inch diameter. Ver- 
tical stiffening blocks about 2% x 6 
inches are burned together to form 
continuous vertical supports which 
should not be more than 18 inches 
apart. 

To prevent uneven wall thickness, 
the pipe may be purchased coiled 
to approximate finished diameter. 
Uneven wall thickness often causes 
undue twisting and breaks in coils. 

For steam pressures over 45 
pounds, homogeneous lead-covered 
copper coils have been quite sat- 
isfactory. Valves and fittings are 
made from chemical lead with 6 per 


SAVE MONEY in dozens of 
places around your plant 


You may be surprised to learn how many opportunities exist in 
your plant — where savings are yours for the taking. Whether 
it’s over a machine tool or work bench — in processing, produc- 
tion, or assembly — wherever loads are frequently moved, the 
Zip-Lift gives you lower handling cost. This thoroughly reliable 
electric hoist costs you only a little more than the cheapest, yet 
gives you a lot more for your money. Why not investigate? 
Write us today for your copy of Bulletin H-2. 


4411 W. National Avenue, Milwaukee, Wisconsin 
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cent or more antimony, known as 
hard lead. Valves of straight flow 
Y or angie pattern are usually made 
with hard lead bodies, plugs and 
seats. Where solutions carry abra- 
sive matter, the replaceable plugs 
and seats may be made of rubber 
or stainless steel for low tempera- 
iron for 


tures or of high-silicon 
high temperatures. 

Of utmost importance in lead- 
lined equipment is the handling, 
placing and burning of the lead 
sheets, pipes and fittings. This 


work should be done only by ex- 
perienced and qualified lead burn- 
ers. Several lead burning contrac- 
tors who guarantee their work can 
be found in almost any part of the 
country. 

. 


Hack Saw Blades 


(Concluded from Page 57) 


and all band saw blades must have 
highly flexible backs along with 
hardened teeth. To achieve this 
end, a novel piece of flame-harden- 
ing equipment has been designed 
and built here. As can be seen in 
Fig. 2, this unit is small, treating 
but one blade at a time. 

However, it is continuous in op- 
eration. It consists of two station- 
ary steel plate guides between 
which the blades pass with their 
teeth up. Two sets of small rollers 
at either end push and pull the 
blades to feed them through the 
unit. The teeth are exposed above 
the guides and are heated by three 
small blast-type gas burners firing 
down upon them. Quenching is ac- 
complished by a stream of oil pour- 
ing down on the teeth where the 
blade leaves the guides. 

As there is about an inch of 
travel in cold air between the last 
burner and the quenching stream 
of oil, the teeth are heated to a tem 
perature about 100 degrees F ahr. 
higher than that attained in the 
continuous furnace described above. 
This compensates for the cooling ef- 
fect of the air travel. Temperature 
of the quenching oil ranges from 75 
to 100 degrees Fahr., according to 
composition and thickness of the 
steel being treated. 

Next the flexible-back blades are 
drawn in the same oil bath as used 
for the regular run of hack saw 
blades mentioned above. Finally, 
the end of the blades are annealed 
to a dead softness so the eyes will 
not pull out. For this anneal, a 
slowly revolving drum with hooks 
to support each blade is provided 
with gas burners at each end. 
Blades are fed onto the hooks from 
a slide, the end protruding over the 
gas flames as the wheel rotates. 
Blades are discharged automatical- 
ly into boxes at the low point in 
the wheel travel. 


STEEL 








New Structural System 
(Concluded from Page 52) 


reduced by the new method due to 
its simplicity and ease of erection. 
Since all parts are fabricated on a 




















additions and dimensional changes 
are made easily. This extreme 
flexibility is quite desirable in many 
instances. 

¢ 


Introduces Stainless 
Steel Electrode 


@ New electrode, Stainweld D, an- 
nounced by Lincoln Electric Co., 
12818 Coit road, Cleveland, is for 
are welding stainless steel of the 
25 per cent chromium and 20 per 
cent nickel type. It also is used 
for welding various stainless steels 
to mild steel and for welding of 
steels which are air hardening and 





cannot be heat treated after weld- 
ing. 

Stainless D comes packed in 25- 
pound containers and is 11% inches 
in length, in sizes of 3/32, '%, 5/32, 


3/16 and ‘-inch. 


Fan Assemblies 


@ Heavy-duty, 
blade fan assemblies 
30 to 72 inches are 
William J. Lohman Inc., 62 Ninth 
avenue, New York. The hardened 
steel blades, balanced by weight be- 
fore assembly, are said to be made 
from perfect stampings and forming 
dies. No drillouts, slugs or filling 
are needed to make them balance. 


high-efficiency, Six- 
in sizes from 
announced by 


DELIVERED...AS ORDERED 


Results of Carton Strength Test assure 




















Fig. 7 (Top)—Here it is applied to a 
canopy over truck docks 


Fig. 8 (Center)—Wide range of cabinet 
sizes made easily from few stand- 
ard units 


Fig. 3 (Bottom)—Pitched roofs not diffi- 
cult with this construction 


mass production basis, this is an- 
other important cost-saving feature. 
Structures can be fabricated to 
within %-inch of any desired dimen- 
sion. Only tool necessary to erect 
them is a socket wrench. 

In mobile structures, an impor- 
tant advantage is that damaged 
sections can be replaced at nominal 
cost without disturbing other sec- 
tions. Thus damaged trucks or 
freight cars can easily be repaired 
at low cost. 

Use of the units is not limited to 
purpose for which they were origi- 
nally purchased. Sections from one 
structure can easily be taken out 
and used in another entirely differ- 
ent structure. For example, a truck 
body can be dismantled and the 
parts used in making an industriai 
building, or vice versa. Similarly 
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satety in transit for Armstrongs Brick 








3% — 42 
te nat 






Tus 
handling 
dropping the full carton of Armstrong’s Brick on every side, 
corner, and edge. This light carton offers adequate protection, 
as is prove d by the picture at the left showing EF- Brick 
only slightly damaged after 15 re 





simulates shipptr » and 


encountered in actual service by 


TUMBLING BARREL TEST 


conditions 


lequat 


rolutions in the tumbl 





EST after test has been made 

on Armstrong’s Insulating Fire 
Brick to assure maximum efficiency 
on the job... and maximum cus- 
tomer-satisfaction. The Tumbling 
Barrel test pictured above demon- 
strates the high physical strength 
of Armstrong’s Brick—proves that 
cartons of these brick will reach 
customers in good condition. Be- 
cause of this constant laboratory 
and field testing, engineers in lead- 
ing industrial plants throughout the 
country know they can depend on 
Armstrong’s Brick for practically 
every type of furnace design. 


Armstrong’s Brick offer the essen- 
tial requirements for efficient service 
—low thermal conductivity, high 
physical strength, uniformity in 
size and composition, low shrinkage, 
and ample refractoriness for the use 
intended. There are five individual 
types of Armstrong’s Brick of vary- 
ing characteristics—each ideally 
adapted to a specific service. Get 
all the facts about Armstrong’s 
complete line of high temperature 
insulation. Write to Armstrong 
Cork Company, Building 
Materials Division, 985 
Concord St., Lancaster, Pa. 





Armstrong's 


‘HIGH TEMPERATURE INSULATION 
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MATERIALS HANDLING—Continued 


Trans-Shipping Plant 
(Concluded from Page 60) 


bridge at the extreme right which 
reclaims coal from storage. The 
yard hopper into which the bridge 


discharges is capable of taking 
about three loads from the 10-ton 
bucket. 

This yard hopper also_ serves 


the receiving hopper at the extreme 
right end of the shuttle conveyor 
in Fig. 1 and shown in better detail 
in center foreground of Fig. 2. 
From receiving hopper, coal is 
withdrawn by an apron feeder and 
discharged on the shuttle conveyor 


which deposits it in the hold of the 
vessel, Fig. 1. Coal passing over 
shuttle conveyor belt is automati- 
caily weighed and recorded. 

In background of Fig. 1 can be 
seen two. boat-unloading towers 
which are employed to unload the 
ocean-going boats from Sidney. 
Each tower has an off-bearing con- 
veyor which builds up a cushion pile 
at the rear of these towers. The 
bridge picks up the coal from these 
cushion piles and builds up the stor- 
age to the right or places it in the 
yard hopper feeding the boat-load- 
ing shuttle conveyor. 

When operating with the bridge 


Get the hoist with every worthwhile feature 
oo” 


~ 
#2, 1 aa 


THERE'S A LO-HED 
ELECTRIC HOIST FOR 
EVERY PURPOSE 


A—Bolt Suspension 

rype 

B8—Piain Trolley Type 

C—Hand-Geared 

Type 

D—Motor Driven Trol- 

ley Type 

E—Cab-Controlled 

ype 

CAPACITIES FROM 

14 to 12 TONS 






When you buy an electric 
hoist you want all the worth 
while features a hoist should 
have. Here is the way to get 
LO-HED. 


includes every feature that the test of time has 


them: specify Lo-Hed construction 


proved desirable. A-E-CO engineers have success 
fully resisted every temptation to add gadgets 
which would only have provided mere “talking 


points’’ or “improvements’’ which would not 


better performance, life, efficiency, or maintenance. 
Lo-Hed Hoist 


Note in the open-view of the 


Ro, ra 


HOISTS 


Mitts 


the logical arrangement of 
the hook between the drum 
and motor for minimum 
headroom. And these time- 
tested features: heavy duty hoist motor, auto- 
matic lowering brake, automatic bearings, stub 
shafts, 


positive automatic stop, fire, dust and moisture- 


grooved drum, plow-steel cable, 100% 


proof controller. (Construction varies slightly 
for classes of Lo-Heds.) ¢ Investigate Lo-Hed time- 
tested construction. Write today for the complete 


Lo-Hed Catalog, shown below. 


G3 AMERICAN ENGINEERING COMPANY 


2484 ARAMINGO AVENUE, 
PHILADELPHIA, PA, 


1-E-CO pone CTS rAYLOR 


MARINE DECK AUXILI- 
POWER 


OTHER 
STOKERS 
ARLES, HELE-SHAW FLUID 


Classified phone directories list the local 


i-E-CO representative in principal cities 
Cali him in . or write us for the hoist catalog 


MAIL THIS COUPON NOW 





AMERICAN ENGINEERING COMPANY ] 

2484 Aramingo Avenue, Philadelphia, Pa. 
Please send me your 26 page complete | 
catalog of Lo-Hed Hoists 


Ask your representative to ca!! | 
Name 
Company | 
Street Address 
City State | 
(Please print plainly) 
elite aedicadtae ie sal iam ie tee | 
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reclaiming from the cushion pile, 
crew can load around 1000 tons per 
hour. When cushion pile is ex- 
hausted, it is necessary to go back 
under the bridge for coal. Loading 
is thus reduced to an average of 
800 tons per hour. 

The shuttle conveyor is an ex- 
tremely heavy unit and is novel in 
that it has several modifications such 
as revolving and motorized shut- 
tling features and employs a belt of 
extra width to hold down the unit 
load on the belt to avoid spillage. 
Belt conveyor is electrified, the mo- 
tor being visible in Fig. 2. It has 
an automatic weightometer seen 
overhead near the approximate cen- 
ter of the conveyor in Fig. 2. This 
is the unit that automatically weighs 
and records amount of coal pasing 
over the conveyor. 


Entire Loader Can Be Moved 


Shuttle conveyor boom is car- 
ried on a turntable, Fig. 2. Turn- 
table has wheels which engage rails 
permitting it to be moved up and 
down the docks easily by means of 
a haulage line which also locates the 
unloading towers and haulout cars. 
The entire boat-loading outfit can 
be moved up and down the dock by 
this haulage line. In addition, the 
overhanging boom supporting the 
belt conveyor is revolved on the 
turntable by means of this same 
haulage line. 

After belt conveyor has been lo- 
cated at the point on the dock where 
it is to be used, outboard supports 
or jacks which are provided on the 
boom are run down to rest on a 
concrete pier paralleling the track 
and thus providing support for the 
overhung end of the boom. When 
it is desired to move the loader, these 
jacks are screwed back so they do 
not contact the pier and the haulage 
line is actuated to move the entire 
loader. 

Where moved considerable  dis- 
tance, the carriage usually is swung 
90 degrees so it clears the railway 
siding supporting the turntable. Be- 
fore the carriage can be turned 
through these 90 degrees, it is nec- 
essary to bring in the shuttle about 
30 feet, relieving the load on the 
girders. Then the undercarriage 
and shuttle is swung around to clear 
the towers and any cars which may 
be loaded on the siding between the 
tower tracks. 

This installation is a heavy job 
throughout. Motors are oversize in 
each instance. A _ steel grille cat- 
walk extends along both sides of the 
conveyor with similar platform 
around the weightometer. The op- 
erator’s cab is fully enclosed and is 
mounted on the shuttle carriage 
with windows so the attendant has 
a clear full view of the dock at 


all times. 
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Brass and Bronze used 
In U.S. Pressure Gauges 





The United States Gauge Company makes 
extensive use of brass and bronze in the 
manufacture of its popular line of indicating 
and recording pressure gauges. 

Illustrated is the company’s Type 500-S 
Gauge, which is widely used on steam boil- 
ers, engines, compressors, pumps, and water 








supply systems. Brass supplied by Bridge- 
port is used in making the dials and sockets 
for these gauges. 

Other uses for copper alloys in these 
gauges include bronze springs and tubes. 





Memos on Brass—No. 7 





The machinability of brass can be in- 
creased by the addition of lead. 
Bridgeport’s Ledrite* Rod, a leaded 
brass, is exceptionally well suited to 
the requirements of high-speed auto- 
matic screw machinery. Ledrite Rod is 
a precision product, smooth in surface 
and accurate in dimensions. Its use fre- 
quently permits higher machine speeds. 


Anodic Polishing May 
Offer Possibilities 














Originally developed as a method of pre- 
paring samples for metallographic examina- 
tion, anodic polishing is receiving increased 
attention as a possible industrial means for 
metal finishing. 

Essentially, the method consists in mak- 
ing the metal to be polished the anode in 
an electrolyte bath. As the electrolyte at- 
tacks the metal, the surface irregularities 
are removed, leaving a brilliant surface. 

Anodic polishing, it is said, is best adapted 
to pure metals or alloys of homogeneous 
structure, and requires careful control of 
electrolyte composition and current density. 
In general, it appears that anodic polishing 
is better adapted to copper and alpha brass 
than to bronzes or alpha-plus-beta brasses. 











Brass Is Readily Cupped and Drawn 
When Proper Technique is Employed 





Careful Attention to Tools and Lubricants Is 
Necessary to Produce Satisfactory Results 





Brass of the correct alloy and temper is 
admirably adapted to the production of 
shapes by the cupping and deep drawing 
processes. Best results can be obtained by 
careful attention to the details of the tech- 
nique used in the operations. Brass, because 
of its greater ductility and lower tensile 
strength compared to steel, requires a cer- 
tain amount of additional care, particularly 
in the design and maintenance of tools and 
in the selection of drawing lubricants. 

Difficulties in drawing brass are chiefly 
attributable to the tools and to retention of 
metal during cupping. Often careful lap- 
ping of the die and punch and removing 
of sharp corners on the punch and die 
will eliminate these difficulties. 


Factors in Tool Design 


Experience in the cupping of brass has 
shown that the following precautions are 
helpful: 

1. Die radii should be relatively large. 

2. Die radii should be highly polished and 
free from scratches. The polishing should be 
done in the direction in which the metal is 
flowing, and not circumferentially,which is 
perpendicular to the flow of metal. This re- 
duces the resistance to an easy flow of metal 
into the die. 

3. All holding surfaces should be polished 
or lapped. This also helps to cut down fric- 
tion and prevent breakage in the die. 

4. The press must be adjusted to give 
equal pressure on all holding surfaces. Pres- 
sure should be as high as possible without 
causing breaking. High pressures aid in pre- 
venting wrinkling. 

In general, heavy gauge metal, such as .040 
gauge or heavier, requires a heavy lubricat- 


ing oil—for example, lard oil or lard oil di- 
luted with other lubricating oils. Lighter 
gauge metals—.025 or lighter—take lighter 
lubricants, such as soap water made up from 
soap chips, the concentration depending on 
the job. Some of the various combinations of 
oil and soap compounds can be used in water 
solutions for light, medium, or heavy work. 

Importance of these factors is clearly illus- 
trated by the case of a recent typical inves- 
tigation made by Bridgeport metallurgists. 
A manufacturer accustomed to drawing steel 
undertook some brass cupping, and found 
that the brass broke on one corner of a rec- 
tangular cup. A check by Bridgeport showed 
that the brass had the proper surface and 
temper. Further study showed that tools 
were rough and that the operator was using 
the cutting oil previously used on steel. As 
a result, excessive friction was encountered 
in pulling the brass over the punch and 
through the die. Retention of the metal at 
the pressure pad resulted in breakage. Cor- 
rection of these defects gave an entirely 
satisfactory job. 


Correct Brass Selection 


Correct selection of brass is equally im- 
portant. If the brass is too soft, a rough 
(orange peel) cup may be produced, which 
may break off at the corners, since over- 
annealed brass has a lower tensile strength 
than brass with a smaller grain structure. 
Where the metal is shaped without appre- 
ciable reduction in gauge at the wall of the 
cup, a fine-grained brass, annealed at low 
temperature, is best, since such an opera- 
tion requires a very strong metal to pre- 
vent breaking. 
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These two views illustrate the cupping process. At left is seen the position of the punch before cupping. 


At right is shown the position of the punch during cupping. 
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ALLOYS OF COPPER 


This is the ninth of a series of articles on 

the properties and applications of the 

copper alloys, and concludes the subject 
of Low Brass. 





LOW BRASS 


Low Brass is produced in the form of sheet, 
wire, and tubing as regular commercial prac- 
tice. Low Brass, however, is not so generally 
used as the 85-15 alloy (Rich Low Brass). 
The color of Low Brass is only slightly redder 
than High Brass, and for this reason the 
alloy is not so valuable for cheap jewelry as 
the higher copper alloy. The mechanical 
properties are not materially different from 
those of High Brass, although they are su- 
perior to those of the higher copper alloys. 
The freedom from season cracking is greater 
than in the high brasses, but not so great as 
in the 85-15 alloy. From these points it may 
be seen that the 80-20 alloy is an inter- 
mediate alloy in several respects, and for 
this reason its uses are generally limited to 
those applications which require maximum 
strength and reasonable freedom from season 
cracking. One rather wide use of this alloy is 
in the production of thermostatic bellows. 

Other uses for this alloy are those in which 
the combination of fair corrosion resistance 
and strength characteristics is necessary. In 
view of the higher cost of the 80-20 alloy 
compared with 70-30, relatively small quan- 
tities of the 80-20 are used. 

The physical properties of the 80-20 alloy 
are given in the following table: 


Specific Gravity........ 8.67 
Density, 

OU. IEG. ss caonwe tes Sue 
Electrical Resistance, 

ohms ‘circ. mil ft.:.... 32.61 
Electrical Conductivity, 

I. A. C.S. jiaekiors ee 
Thermal Conductivity, 

cal /sq.cm./'cm./sec./°C. 

OR Nas kis soa vawann OOe 
Thermal Conductivity, 

ee 35.5% 


Temperature Coefficient 
of Linear Expansion. . . 
Tensile Strength, Ibs. /sq.in. 
—Annealed Sheet..... 

Hard. 
Elongation in 2 in. 


0.0000100/°F. 


44,000-50,000 
68,000-77,000 


—Annealed Sheet. .... 35-60% 
ar ee eae 2-10% 
Standard Specification 
oNS ie pe” 8 ENE a B36-39T 


Fabricators desiring informationon Low 
Brass or any other copper alloy in speci- 
fic uses are invited to discuss their prob- 
lems with Bridgeport Brass Company. 











Duronze III Widely 
Used for Valve Parts 





Duronze* III, the high-strength silicon 
aluminum bronze manufactured by Bridge- 
port Brass Company, is being used in increas- 
ing quantities for making parts requiring 
high strength and corrosion resistance. A 
typical application is in the manufacture of 
valve parts, such as stems and bodies. In 
valve stems, Duronze III possesses the addi- 
tional advantage of having a comparatively 
low coefficient of friction. 

A technical bulletin describing in full de- 
tail the properties and applications of Du- 
ronze III may be obtained on request from 
Bridgeport Brass Company. 





New Acid Treatment 
Brightens Copper 





Bright surfaces can be produced on copper 
by immersion in an acid bath, it is claimed 
in a recent patent. The bath, according to 
the patent, is an aqueous solution of: 


Concentrated sulphuric acid.... 80-20 parts 
Concentrated nitric acid........ 20-80 parts 
Hydrochloric acid............. 0.1-10 parts 
| errr re rorery rr 5-200 parts 


Bridgeport will gladly refer readers to the 
holder of the patent. 








A typical formula for a bichromate dip 
finish on copper and brass consists of: 


Sodium Bichromate............. 
NUNN. ding cicsscsaanoss Vy pint 
Water to make 1 gallon 

The dip is used at room temperature 
(70° F.) dnd the time is 5 to 10 seconds. 

If action is too severe, the amount of 
sodium bichromate can be reduced to as low 
as 3 ounces per gallon. 

All work immersed in this dip must be 
clean before dipping and must be thoroughly 
rinsed afterwards. 





Brass Readily Cupped 


(Continued from Preceding Page, Column 3) 





The services of Bridgeport’s laboratories 
are available for the solution of just such 
problems as these in the selection of brass of 
the correct temper and in the use of prop- 
erly designed tools and choice of lubricants. 








NEW DEVELOPMENTS 











A new ointment is reported to be effective 
in healing sores caused by chromium plating 
solutions or fumes. Other ointments made by 
the same manufacturer are intended for the 
treatment of cyanide or nickel solution sores. 

(No. 11) 


A portable sander is said to be equipped 
with a flexible sanding pad that closely simu- 
lates hand sanding motions. It has a self- 
contained motor and can be plugged into any 
outlet. (No. 12) 


A patented coating method deposits a plating 
of tin on the surface of copper or copper alloys, 
it is said. Treatment is reported to use an alka- 
line aqueous solution of tin in stannous form, 
together with a cyanide. (No. 13) 


A stock reel is operated by a solenoid that 
actuates a pawl lever. The lever in turn en- 
gages a ratchet wheel on the reel, thus impart- 
ing the required feeding motion to the reel, 
it is claimed. (No. 14) 


An electric “‘nibbler” is said to be suitable 
for cutting all kinds of sheet metal. Manufac- 
turer states that curves and circles with a 
radius as small as 1 inch can be cut success- 
fully. Tool weighs only 334 pounds. (No. 15) 


A new lathe for buffing and polishing is said 
to be compactly and ruggedly built. Lathe is 
also said to use a new method of changing 
V-belts. Any spindle speeds from 1,800 to 3,600 
RPM can be secured. (No. 16) 


A wire stripper of the power-driven brush 
type is said to be equipped with a vacuum at- 
tachment which draws the insulation material 
into a compartment in the base of the unit, 
thus eliminating dust and dirt. (No. 17) 


A tubular anode for chromium plating is 
said to give unusually even throwing power. 
Maker recommends it particularly for the cen- 
ter anode bus-bars of a tank, because of the 
even current distribution on all sides. (No. 18) 


A paced solder is said to permit substantial 
savings in soldering time, and to be suitable for 
use in hard-to-reach places. According to the 
maker, it is applied with an ordinary brush and 
melted with any heat source. Melting tempera- 
ture is slightly above 400 Degrees F. It is re- 
ported to eliminate the need for soldering iron 
and melting pot, and to require no flux. (No. 19) 


This column lists items manufactured 
or developed by many different sources. 
Further informationonany of them may 
be obtained by writing Bridgeport Brass 
Company, which will gladly refer readers 
to the manufacturer or other source. 





PRODUCTS OF THE BRIDGEPORT BRASS COMPANY 


Executive Offices: BRIDGEPORT, CONN.—Branch Offices and Warehouses in Principal Cities 


SHEETS, ROLLS, STRIPS — 
Brass, bronze, copper, Duronze,* 
for stamping, deep drawing, forming 
and spinning. 


CONDENSER, HEAT EX- 
CHANGER, SUGAR TUBES— 
For steam surface condensers, heat ex- 
changers; oil refineries, and process 
industries. 

*Trade-name. 





PHONO-ELECTRIC* ALLOYS— 
High-strength bronze trolley, messen- 
ger wire and cable. 


WELDING ROD — For repairing 


cast iron and steel, fabricat- 
ing silicon bronze tanks. 


LEDRITE* R 
making automatic screw ma- 
chine products. 


underground piping. 


BRASS 


ae ” 
ROD—For Bridgeport 
co. 


Established 1865 


BRIDGEPORT BRASS 


COPPER WATER TUBE AND 
FITTINGS — For plumbing, heating, WIR 


DURONZE ALLOYS — High- 
strength silicon bronzes for cor- 
rosion - resistant connectors, 
marine hardware; hot rolled 
sheets for tanks, boilers, 
heaters, flues, ducts, flashings. 


BRASS, BRONZE, DURONZE 
E — For cap and maécnhine screws, 
wood screws, rivets, bolts, nuts. 
FABRICATING SERVICE DEPT. 
—Engineering staff, special equipment 
for making parts or complete items. 
BRASS AND COPPER PIPE— 


**Plumrite’’* for plumbing, under- 
ground and industrial services. 















More Stability Appears 





MARKET IN 
TABLOID 


Demand 








In Demand. Production Holding or slightly heavier 


Broad upturn yet to appear in steel 
buying, but decline appears definitely 


checked. Structural orders up sharply 


@ FINISHED steel demand generally is marking time. 
The recent decline appears to have been definitely 
checked, but changes for the better are too slight to 
be regarced as a complete reversal of the previous 
trend. 

Ingot production still is giving ground, although 
last week’s reduction of 1% points to 65% per cent 
was the smallest in six weeks. A year ago the rate 
was up 1 point to 56 per cent, practically the peak of 
1939’s first half, and at the end of last August the 
average was 64 per cent. Some districts will curtail 
operations further this week. Since orders still are 
short of production, no marked revival in steelmak- 
ing is in immediate prospect, despite the likelihood 
of a steadier trend than has prevailed so far this year. 

Possibilities of improved steel buying are aided by 
steady curtailment in consumers’ inventories and by 
the approach of seasonal expansion in requirements 
of some industries. Railroad equipment markets are 
more active, but freight car and locomotive buying 
must increase further to offset completion of orders 
placed last fall. Building and engineering construc- 
tion soon should be reflected in better activity in shapes, 
reinforcing bars and pipe. 

February pig iron production averaged 101,648 gross 
tons daily, off 12 per cent from January but 38 per 
cent larger than a year ago. 

Automobile production continues relatively active. 
Last week’s assemblies of 100,855 units represented 4 
drop of 1715 from the week before, but the curtail- 
ment was not general. Operations of the three lead- 
ing interests were steady or higher, independent makers 
accounting for all of the reduction. Output a year 
ago was 78,705 units. 

Steel buying is more active in number of orders 
than in total tonnage. Business includes a fairly large 
number of fill-in purchases to balance stocks. In some 
products such buying is increasing, pointing to con- 
tinued reduction in inventories. 

Freight car awards involved more than 1000 units. 
New York Central has placed 500 hopper cars, and 
General American Transportation Corp. will build 500 
refrigerator cars for its own use. The government 
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for most products. 


Prutces. 


Steady; reaffirmation expect- 
ed for next quarter. 


Produchion 


Down 1'2 points to 65% per 
cent. 


and two other roads have closed on 87 units of vari- 
ous types. Pending business, in addition to 1000 cars 
for the New York Central, includes 1200 to 1250 box 
and hopper cars for the Gulf, Mobile & Northern. 

Structural shape and concrete reinforcing bar orders 
last week jumped sharply to nearly the best level this 
year. Principal item was a Queens, N. Y., viaduct in- 
volving 13,250 tons of structurals and 1120 tons of 
reinforcing material. Other large awards include 9600 
tons of shapes and 1370 tons of bars for a grade cross- 
ing, Rockaway, N. Y.; 5000 tons of shapes and 1300 
tons of bars for a war department building, Washing- 
ton; 3000 tons of shapes for a grade crossing, Dun- 
kirk, N. Y.; and 1950 tons for a borough hall, Queens, 
a £ 

Export business in steel products continues in the 
best volume since the last major European war but 
holds well below the peak of the 1914-1918 period. 

Action of the scrap market suggests a leveling off 
in steelmaking. Demand is quiet, but prices are steady, 
except for a few minor irregularities. These left the 
steelworks scrap composite unchanged last week at 
$16.67, compared with $15.50 just prior to last Sep- 
tember’s sharp advance. 

Tin plate production continues to moderate, contrary 
to the usual trend for this period. Operations last week 
were down 2 points to 56 per cent. 

Finished steel prices remain steady, and the an- 
nouncement soon of second quarter quotations is arous- 
ing little interest among buyers. Extension of pres- 
ent prices into next period generally is expected. Wire 
producers are adopting new extras for second quarter, 
these affecting coated products principally and being 
designed to reflect changes in manufacturing costs. 

A 4%-point reduction to 59 per cent at Chicago 
largely was responsible for the latest decline in steel- 
making. Several other districts also retrenched, in- 
cluding declines of 3 points to 65 in eastern Pennsyl- 
vania, 9 points to 58 at Buffalo, 7 points to 56 in New 
England and 2 points to 57 at Cincinnati. Gains of 
3 points to 71 and 2 points to 94 occurred at Cleve- 
land and Detroit, respectively. Unchanged were Pitts- 
burgh at 63, Wheeling at 94, Birmingham at 90, Youngs- 
town at 40 and St. Louis at 63%. 
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COMPOSITE MARKET AVERAGES 


Mar. 2 
Iron and Steel $36.83 
Finished Steel 56.10 
16.67 


Steelworks Scrap. . 


Iron and 
pipe, rails, alloy steel 
hot strip, nails, tin 


Representative 


Finished Materia! 


Steel bars, Pittsburgh 
Steel bars, Chicago 
Steel bars, Philadelphia 
Iron bars, Chicago 
Shapes, Pittsburgh 
Shapes, Philadelphia 
Shapes, Chicago 
Plates, Pittsburgh 
Plates, Philadelphia 
Plates, Chicago 
Sheets, hot-rolled, 
Sheets, 
Sheets, 


Sheets, hot-rolled, Gary 


Sheets, cold-rolled, Gary 
Sheets, No. 24 galv., Gary 


plate, 


Steel Composite: 
hot strip, and cast iron pipe at representative centers. 
pipe. 


Figures for Current 


Pittsburgh 
cold-rolled, Pittsburgh 
No. 24 galy., Pittsburgh 


Bright bess., basic wire, Pitts. 
Tin plate, per base box, Pitts. 


Wire nails, Pittsburgh . 


Semifinished Material 
Pittsburgh, Chicago. 
Pittsburgh, Chicago 


Sheet bars, 


Slabs, 


Rerolling billets, Pittsburgh 


Wire No. 5 to 


rods, 


+-iInch, 


Pitis. 


Feb. 24 Feb. 17 
$36.83 $37.00 
36.10 56.10 
16.67 16.79 


Fi 
Years Ago 


One 
Year Ago 


Three 
Months Ago 


One 
Month Ago 





ve 


Feb., 1940 Dec., 1939 Mar., 1939 Mar., 1935 
$36.97 $37.18 $36.40 $32.36 
56.10 56.10 56.50 54.00 
16.98 17.88 14.98 10.75 


Finished Steel Composite:—Plates, shapes, 


Steelworks Scrap Composite:—~Hecavy melting steel and compressed sheets. 


Mar. 2, Feb. Dec. Mar. 
1940 1940 1939 1939 
2.15«¢ 2.15c 2.15c 2.25¢ 
2.15 2.15 2.15 2.25 
2.47 2.47 2.47 2.57 
2.30 2.15 2.15 2.15 
2.10 2.10 2.10 2.10 
2.215 2.215 2.215 2.215 
2.10 2.10 2.10 2.10 
2.10 2.10 2.10 2.10 
2.15 2.15 2.225 2.15 
2.10 2.10 2.10 2.10 
2.10 2.10 2.10 2.15 
3.05 3.05 3.05 3.20 
3.50 3.50 3.50 3.50 
2.10 2.10 2.10 2.15 
3.05 3.05 3.05 3.20 
3.50 3.50 3.50 3.50 
2.60 2.60 2.60 2.60 

$5.00 $5.00 $5.00 $5.00 
2.55 2.55 2.55 2.45 

$34.00 $34.00 $34.00 $34.00 
34.00 34.00 34.00 34.00 
34.00 34.00 34.00 34.00 
2.00 2.00 1.98 1.92 


COMPARISON OF PRICES 


Market 


; Mar. 2, Feb. Dec. 
Pig Iron 1940 1940 1939 
Bessemer, del. Pittsburgh $24.34 $24.34 $24.34 
Basic, Valley ..... oe Oe DE eae 22.50 22.50 22.50 
Basic, eastern, del. Philadelphia 24.34 24.34 24.34 
No. 2 foundry, Pittsburgh ...... 24.21 24.21 24.21 
No. 2 foundry, Chicago ........ 23.00 23.00 23.00 
Southern No. 2, Birmingham.... 19.38 19.38 19.38 
Southern No. 2, del. Cincinnati... 22.89 22.89 22.89 
No. 2X, del. Phila. (differ. av.).. 25.215 25.215 25.215 
Malleable, Valley Sere 23.00 23.00 
Malleable, Chicago ............ 23.00 23.00 23.00 
Lake Sup., charcoal, del. Chicago 30.34 30.34 30.34 
Gray forge, del. Pittsburgh ..... 23.17 23.17 23.17 
Ferromanganese, del. Pittsburgh 105.33 105.33 105.33 
Scrap 
Heavy melting steel, Pittsburgh $17.25 $17.75 $18.50 
Heavy melt. steel, No. 2, E. Pa... 16.00 16.31 17.60 
Heavy melting steel, Chicago... 15.75 15.75 16.25 
Rails for rolling, Chicago ...... 18.25 18.25 19.75 
Railroad steel specialties, Chicago 18.50 18.50 18.50 
Coke 
Connellsville, furnace, ovens.... $4.75 $4.75 $4.75 
Connellsville, foundry, ovens.... $.75 5.75 5.75 
Chicago, by-product fdry., del... 11.25 11.25 11.25 


STEEL, IRON, RAW MATERIAL, FUEL AND METALS PRICES 


Except when otherwise designated, prices are base, f.0.b. cars. 


Sheet Steel 


Hot Rolled 


Pittsburgh 
Chicago, Gary 
Cleveland 
Detroit, del. 
Buffalo 
Sparrows Point, Md. 
New York, del. 
Philadelphia, del, 
Granite City, Il. 
Middletown, O. 
Youngstown, O. 
Birmingham 
Pacific Coast 
Cold Rolled 
Pittsburgh ; ; 
Chicago, Gary 
Buffalo 
Cleveland 
Detroit, delivered 
Philadelphia, del. 
New York, del. 
Granite City, Ill. 
Middletown, O. 
Youngstown, O. 
Pacific Coast points 


points 


Galvanized No, 24 


Pittsburgh 
Chicago, Gary 
Buffalo . 
Sparrows Point, Md. 
Philadelphia, del. 
New York, delivered 
Birmingham 
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2.10c 
2.10¢c 
2.10¢ 
2.20c 
2.10¢ 
2.10c 
2.34c 
2.27c 
2.20c 
2.10¢c 
2.10¢ 
2.10¢ 
2.60¢ 


3.05¢ 
3.05¢ 
3.05c 
3.05¢ 
3.15¢ 
3.37¢ 
3.39¢ 
3.15¢ 
3.05¢ 
3.05c¢ 
3.65c 


3.50¢ 
3.50¢ 
3.50c¢ 
3.50¢ 
3.67¢ 
3.74¢ 
3.50¢ 


Granite City, Il. 3.60c 
Middletown, O. ......... 3.50¢ 
Youngstown, O. 3.50c 
Pacific Coast points 4.00c 


Black Plate, No. 29 and Lighter 


Pittsburgh ‘ 3.05¢ 
Chicago, Gary 3.05¢ 
Granite City, Il. 3.15¢ 


Long Ternes No, 24 Unassorted 


Pittsburgh, Gary 3.80¢ 
Pacific Coast 4.50c 
Enameling Sheets 

No.10 No. 20 
Pittsburgh 2.75¢ 3.35¢ 
Chicago, Gary.. 2.75c 3.35¢ 
Granite City, Ill. 2.85c 3.45¢ 
Youngstown, O. 2.75c 3.35¢ 
Cleveland .... 2.75¢ 3.35¢ 
Middletown, O. 2.75c 3.35c 
Pacific Coast... 3.35c 3.95c 


Corrosion and Heat- 
Resistant Alloys 


Pittsburgh base, cents per Ib. 
Chrome-Nickel 


No, 302 No. 304 

Bars 24.00 25.00 
Plates 27.00 29.00 
Sheets 34.00 36.00 
Hot strip 21.50 23.50 
Cold strip 28.00 30.00 

Straight Chromes 

No. No. No. NO. 

410 430 442 446 

Bars 18.50 19.00 22.50 27.50 


Plates ...21.50 22.00 25.50 3050 Buffalo ........ <eiog he 
Sheets ..26.50 29.00 32.50 36.50 Gulf ports ............. 
Hot strip.17.00 17.50 24.00 35.00 Birmingham ........... 


St. Louis, del. 
Pacific Coast points.... 


Cold stp..22,00 22.50 32.00 52.00 


Steel Plate 


Pig iron, scrap, billets, sheet bars, wire rods, tin plate, wire, sheets, plates, shapes, bars, black 


bars, 


Week: Average tor Last Month, Three Months and One Year Ayo 


Mar. 
1939 
$22.34 
20.50 
22.34 
ead 
21.00 
17.38 
20.89 
23.215 
21.00 
21.00 
28.34 
21.17 


85.27 


$15.75 
13.375 
14.25 
17.25 
16.25 


$3.75 
5.00 
10.50 


2.10c 
2.45¢ 
2.10¢ 
2.34¢ 
2.70c¢ 


Tin and Terne Plate 


engl gta. ane oore Tin Plate, Coke (base box) 
Philadelphia, del. ...... 2.15¢ Pittsburgh, Gary, Chicago $5.00 
Boston, delivered ...... 2.46c Granite City, Ill. 5.10 
Buffalo. delivered ...... 2.33¢ Mfg. Terne Plate (base hex) 
Chicago or Gary 210c Pittsburgh, Gary, Chicago $4.30 
Cleveland a 2.10c Granite City, Ill. A 4.40 
Birmingham 2.10¢c B 
Coatesville, Pa. : 2.10c ars 
Sparrows Point. Md. 2.10¢ Soft Steel 
Ciaymont, Del. ........ 2.10c B - ‘ 
TOURSTIOWR:.....65.6.%. 2.10¢ , (Sase, 20 tons or over) 
Gulf ports 2.45c Pittsburgh 2.15¢ 
Pacific Coast points 2.60c Chicago or Gary 2.15¢ 
Duluth 2.25¢ 
Steel Floor Plates Birmingham 2.15¢ 
Pittsburgh .......... 3.35¢ Cleveland 2.15¢ 
Chicago patvdes. tna eaee: Buiaio 2.15¢ 
Gulf ports . 8.70c Detroit, delivered 2.25¢ 
Pacific Coast ports 3.95c Philadelphia. del. 2.47¢ 
Boston, delivered 2.52¢ 
New York. del. 2.49¢ 
Structural Shapes Gulf ports 2.50¢ 
' Pacific Coast points 2.75¢ 
Pittsburgh TEP ea BS Rail Steel 
99 s 
ewer ag mp3 (Base, 5 tons or over) 
. . . Pe | 
Boston. delivered TOME gic oy 2 eae 2.15¢ 
Bethlehem 910c Chicago or Garv 2.15¢ 
Chicago aoe an 910c MPDetroit. delivered ...... 2.25¢ 
Cleveland, del. 2.30c Cleveland 2.15¢ 















I iis bs ace a 4 2.15¢ 
PrTIeMGM ww ee ek. 2.15¢c 
Gulf ports lca) eroialat Sane 
Pacific Coast points ree 
Iron 
NN oe ag iyta-s to5kes 2.15c 
pe ie 2.37¢ 
Pittsburgh, refined. .. .3.50-8.00c 
Reinforcing 
New Billet Bars, Base* 
Chicago, Gary, Buffalo, 
Cleve., Birm., Young., 
Sparrows Pt., Pitts.... 2.15c 
ee ee cere 2.50¢ 
Pacific Coast ports ...... 2.60c 


Rail Steel Bars, Base* 


Pittsburgh, Gary Chi- 

cago, Buffalo, Cleve- 

Re Co: re ree 2.15¢ 
AEAERE, UO rahe eon wn a0 2.50¢c 
Pacific Coast ports ...... 2.60c 

*Subject to a deduction of 
25 cents per 100 lbs. in lots of 


tons or over of one size, in 
lengths of 30 feet or over, for 
shipment at one time to one 
destination. 


Wire Products 


Pitts-Cleve.-Chicago-Birm. base 
per 100 lb. keg in carloads 


Standard and cement 

coated wire nails .... $2.55 

(Per pound) 

Polished fence staples.. 2.55c 
Annealed fence wire... 3.05c 
Galv. fence wire ... 3.30c 
Woven wire fencing ( base 

C. L. coamn) .... 67 
Single loop ovale tier, 

(base C.L. column) 56 
Galv. barbed wire, 

80-rod spools, base 

NNER. it Sivcn 52s 70 
Twisted barbless 

wire, column ..... 70 


To Manufacturing Trade 
Base, Pitts. - Cleve. - Chicago- 
Birmingham (except spring 


wire) 
Bright bess., basic wire.. 2.60c 
Galvanized wire ....... 2.65¢ 
Spring wire ....... 3.20c 


Worcester, Mass., $2 higher on 
bright basic and spring wire. 


Cut Nails 


Carload, Pittsburgh, keg. .$3.85 
Cold-Finished Bars 
Carbon Alloy 
Pittsburgh 2.65c 3.35¢c 
Chicago ....... 2.65¢ 3.35¢ 
Gary, Ind 2.65¢ 3.35¢c 
re 2.70¢ *3.45c 
Cleveland ..... 2.65¢ 3.35¢ 
| 2.65¢ 3.35¢ 


* Delivered. 


Alloy Bars (Hot) 


(Base, 20 tons or over) 


Pittsburgh, Buffalo, Chi- 
cago, Massillon, Can- 


ton, Bethlehem ..... 2.70¢c 
Detroit, delivered ...... 2.80¢ 
Alloy Alloy 
S.A.E, Diff. S.A.E. Diff. 
2000. .... .0.35 a 0.70 
2100..... 0.75 3200. 1.35 
2300 arp #5 ae 3.80 
S000... . Bae 3400. 3.20 
4100 0.15 to 0.25 Mo....... 0.55 
4600 0.20 to 0.30 Mo. 1.50- 
NT, « atgpeed 1.10 
5100 O.80-1,.10 Cr, ...45..5. 0.45 
5100 Cr. spring flats ...... 0.15 
i ee ee ae ee 1.20 
G200 spring Gates ......%.. 0.85 
es Bie RL bir skis coe ohare 1.50 
CRP OOR. VOB. iii wdis sora tem 0.85 
9200 spring flats ......... 0.15 


9200 spring rounds, squares 0.40 
Electric furnace up 50 cents. 


March 4, 1940 


Strip and Hoops 
(Base, hot strip, 1 ton or over; 
cold, 3 tons or over) 
Hot Strip, 12-inch and less 
Pittsburgh, Chicago, 


Gary, Cleveland, 
Youngstown, Middle- 
town, Birmingham.... 2.10c 
a ee | re 2.20c 
Philadelphia, del. 2.42c 
New. Zore, deh. .5.... 2.46c 
Pacific Coast points.. 2.70c 
Cooperage hoop, Youngs., 
Pitts.; Chicago, Birm. 2.20c 
Cold ‘strip, 0.25 carbon 
and under, Pittsburgh, 
Cleveland, Youngstown 2.80c 
Chicago ; 2.90¢ 
pe | ares 2.90c 
Worcester, Mass. ..... 3.00c 
Carbon Cleve., Pitts. 
er. 5 ery clas sees 2.80c 
0.51—0.75......... 4.30c 
OG =-1 G0... see ccis 6.15¢c 
I DOr hi ove hers 8.35c 


Worcester, Mass. $4 higher. 
Commodity Cold-Rolled Strip 


Pitts.-Cleve.-Youngstown 2.95c 
CRON s <5 3 oben Kew oss 3.05¢c 
poy ee 3.05c 
Worcester, Mass. ....... 3.35¢ 


Lamp stock up 10 cents. 


Rails, Fastenings 
(Gross Tons) 
Standard rails, mill.... 
Relay rails, Pittsburgh 
20—100 lbs. ...... 32.50-35.50 
Light rails, billet qual., 


$40.00 


Pitts., Chicago, B’ham. $40.00 
Do., rerolling quality... 39.00 
Cents per pound 
Angle bars, billet, mills. 2.70c 
a: ee 2.35¢c 
Spikes, R. R. base ..... 3.00c 
Track bolts, base ..... 4.15¢c 
Car axles forged, Pitts., 
Chicago, Birmingham. 3.15c 
Tie plates, base ........ 2.15¢ 


Base, light rails 25 to 60 lbs., 
20 lbs., up $2; 16 lbs. up $4; 12 
lbs. up $8; 8 lbs. up $10. Base 
railroad spikes 200 kegs or 
more; base plates 20 tons. 


Bolts and Nuts 


F.o.b. Pittsburgh, Cleveland, 
Birmingham, Chicago. Dis- 
counts for carloads additional 
5%, full containers, add 10%. 


Carriage and Machine 


% x 6 and smaller ....68.5 off 
Do. larger, to 1-in. ....66 off 
Do. 1% and larger... . .64 off 

NATO WOU is acc ec ae iss Oe OE 


Stove Bolts 

In packages with nuts separate 
72.5 off; with nuts attached 
add 15%; ‘bulk 83.5 off on 
15,000 of 3-inch and shorter, 
or 5000 over 3-in. 

Step bolts 

Plow bolts .. 


Nuts 
Semifinished hex. U.S.S. 
%-inch and less. 67 
%.-1-inch 
1%-1%-inch .... 
1% and larger .. 
Hexagon Cap Screws 
Upset, 1-in., smaller... .70.0 off 
Square Head Set Screws 
Upset, 1-in., smaller... .75.0 off 
Headless set screws... .64.0 off 


Piling 
Pitts., Chgo., Buffalo.... 


Gulf ports 
Pacific coast ports 


Rivets,-Washers 
F.o.b. Pitts., Cleve., 
Bham. 


2.40¢ 
2.85¢c 
2.90¢c 


Chgo., 


Structural 3.40¢ 
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65-10 off 
Wrought washers, Pitts., 


ye-inch and under 


Chi., Phila., to jobbers 
and large nut, bolt 
mfrs. l.c.l. $5.40; c.l. $5.75 off 


Welded Iron, 
Steel Pipe 


Base discounts on steel pipe. 
Pitts., Lorain, O., to consumers 
in carloads. Gary, Ind., 2 points 
less on lap weld, 1 point less 
on butt weld. Chicago delivery 
2% and 1% less, respectively. 
Wrought pipe, Pittsburgh base. 


Butt Weld 


Steel 
In. Blk. Galv 
res ar ee 63% 54 
% 66% 58 
ae ere 68 ts 60% 
Iron 
My a Ste a ae were 30 13 
1—1% 34 19 
| eg ee 38 21% 
eee Spee ae 2 ie 37% 21 
Lap Weld 
Steel 
a Od pierecak in were 61 52% 
cS Se re oe 64 55% 
ee 66 57% 
7 and 8 65 55% 
9 and 10 64% 55 
pe i. Ge > re 63% 54 
Iron 
ee act Atari take ga 30% 15 
2%—3% 31% 17% 
WO ema ae aaa 33% 21 
4%—8 32% 20 
9—12 28% 15 
Line Pipe 
Steel 
1 to 3, butt weld 67% 
2, lap weld sce casa 6. 0a) 
2% to 3, lap weld .. 63 
3% to 6, lap weld ...... 65 
7 and 8, lap weld ...... 64 
10-inch lap weld 63% 
12-inch, lap weld 62% 
Iron 
Blk. Galv. 
% butt weld ; 25 » 

1 and 1% butt weld 29 13 
i butt weld .... 33 15% 
2 butt weld ...... 32% 15 
1% lap weld .... 23% 7 
2 lap weld .. 25% 9 
2% to3% lap weld 26% 11% 
4 lap weld ar 28% 15 
4% to 8 lap weld 27% 14 


9 to 12 lap weld...23% 9 


Boiler Tubes 


Carloads minimum wall seam- 
less steel boiler tubes, cut 
lengths 4 to 24 feet; f.o.b. Pitts- 
burgh, base price per 100 feet 
subject to usual extras. 


Lap Welded 


Char- 
coal 
Sizes Gage Steel Iron 
1%”0.D 13 $ 9.72 $23.71 
1%”0.D 13 11.06 22.93 
go"  O5e 13 12.38 19.35 
2%”0.D. 13 13.79 21.68 
2%”0.D. 12 15.16 5 
2%”O.D. 12 16.58 26.57 
2%”0.D. 12 17.54 29.00 
ole, 6 8 12 18.35 31.36 
3%”O.D. 11 23.15 39.81 
BOs TDD. 10 28.66 49.90 
3” OD. 9 44.25 73.93 
eo Gey, 7 68.14 
Seamless 
Hot Cold 
Sizes Gage Rolled Drawn 
i. "OD 13 $ 7.82 $ 9.01 
1%”0.D. 13 9.26 10.67 
1%”0.D 13 10.23 11.79 
1%”"0.D 13 11.64 13.42 





2” ©O.D, 13 13.04 15.03 
2%”0.D. 13 14.54 16.76 
2%”O.D. 12 16.01 18.45 
2% ”O.D. iZ 17.54 20.21 
on" O.D. 12 18.59 21.42 
So” SD 12 19.50 22.48 
3%”0O.D. 11 24.62 28.37 
4” O.D. 10 30.54 35.20 
4%”O.D. 10 37.35 43.04 
5”. O.D. 9 46.87 54.01 
6” OD. 7 71.96 82.93 


Cast Iron Pipe 


Class B Pipe—Per Net Ton 


6-in., & over, Birm..$45.00-46.0U 
4-in., Birmingham .. 48.00-49.00 
4-in., Chicago ..... 56.80-57.8U0 
6-in. & over, Chicago 53.8U0-54.80 


6-in. & over, east fdy. 49.00 
Do., 4-in. 52.00 
Class A Pipe $3 over Class B 

Stnd, fitgs., Birm., base $100.00 


Semifinished Steel 
Rerolling Billets, Slabs 


(Gross Tons) 
Pittsburgh, Chicago, Gary, 


Cleve., Buffalo, Young., 

Birm., Sparrows Point. .$34.00 
DIGIUM COMIOES)* « .. oe bs 36.00 
Detroit, delivered ....... 36.00 

Forging Quality Billets 

Pitts., Chi., Gary, Cleve., 

Young., Buffalo, Birm.. 40.00 
Duluth . 42.00 

Sheet Same 

Pitts., Cleveland, Young., 

Sparrows Point, Buf- 

falo, Canton, Chicago.. 34.00 
Detroit, delivered ....... 36.00 


Wire Rods 
Pitts., Cleveland, Chicago, 
Birmingham No. 5to &- 


inch incl. (per 100 lbs.) $2.00 
Do., over .8, to #j-in. incl. 2.15 
Worcester up $0.10; Galves- 


ton up $0.25; Pacific Coast up 
$0.45. 
Skelp 
Pitts., Chi., Youngstown, 
Coatesville, Sparrows Pt, 1.90c 


Coke 


Price Per Net Ton 
Beehive Ovens 


Connellsville, fur. $4.35- 4.60 
Connellsville, fdry. 5.00- 5.75 
Connell. prem. fdry. 5.75- 6.25 
New River fdry. 6.25- 6.50 
Wise county fdry 5.50- 6.50 


Wise county fur. 5.00- 5.25 
By-Product Foundry 


Newark, N. J., del... 11.38-11.85 
Chicago, outside del. 10.50 
Chicago, delivered 11.25 
Terre Haute, del. 10.75 
Milwaukee, ovens 11.25 
New England, del. 12.50 
St. Louis, del. 11.75 
Birmingham, ovens 7.50 
Indianapolis, del, 10.75 
Cincinnati, del. 10.50 
Cleveland, del. 11.05 
Buffalo, del. 11.25 
Detroit, del. ; 11.00 
Philadelphia, del. 11.15 


Coke By-Products 


Spot, gal., freight allowed east 
of Omaha 
Pure and 90% benzol 16.00c 
Toluol, two degree 25.00c 
Solvent naphtha 27.00c 
Industrial xylol 27.00c 
Per lb. f.o.b. Frankford and 
St. Lowis 
Phenol (less than 1000 
lbs.) 14.75 
Do. (1000 lbs. or over) 13.75c 
Eastern Plants, per Ib. 
Naphthalene flakes, balls, 
bbls. to jobbers ...... 6.75¢c 
Per ton, bulk, f.0.b. port 
Sulphate of ammonia... .$28.00 
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Pig Iron 


noted. St. Louis, northern ........ 























No.2 Malle- Besse- 
Fdry. able Basic mer 
--- 26.50 2350 -2380 


Delivered prices include switching charges only as . ; 
No. 2 foundry is 1.75-2.25 sil.; 25e diff. for each 0.25 sil. above St. Louis from Birmingham ... . 723.12 --. SBMB 4... 
2.25 sil.; 50c diff. below 1.75 sil. Gross tons. St. Paul ftom - Duets ..... 6.6. 25.638 25.68 ites 26.13 
No.2 Malle- Besse- *Over 0.70 phos. ao 
Basing Points: Fdry. able Basic mer mast Pointe: Birdsd ee “a p ond Uiitate oY 
= = asing Points: Birdsboro an eelton, Pa., uffalo, N. Y., 
ane, fo... en ae ae ee $28.50, base; $29.74 delivered Philadelphia. 
Birmingham, Ala.§ ............ 19.38 bi 18.38 24.00 Gray Forge Charcoal 
a ag ae MEET I ee 23.00 23.50 22.00 24.00 valley furnace ......... $22.50 Lake Superior fur. ..... $27.00 
CHICABO ...-- eee eee esses sees 23.00 23.09 22.50 23.50 pitts. dist. fur. ......... 22.50 do., del. Chicago ...... 30.34 
Cleveland ..... jie wk win (oo ay ee 23.00 22.50 23.50 Lyles, eC wer to ere 26.50 
Detroit FG Ae dea eka ek ae 23.00 23.00 22.50 23.50 
Duluth ‘ eee pe Nt ier: 23.50 23.50 Hewes 24.00 +Silvery 
Erie, Pa. Bets os ve es aes oe 23.50 22.50 24.00 Jackson county, O., base: 6-6.50 per cent $28.50; 6.51-7—$29.00; 
Everett, Mass. shasta 24.00 24.50 23.50 25.00 7-7.50—$29.50; 7.51-8—$30.00; 8-8.50—$30.50; 8.51-9—$31.00; 
Granite City, Ill, ............... 23.00 23.00 2250 23.50 9-9.50—$31.50; Buffalo, $1.25 higher. 
Hamilton, O. . tw ea a a 23.00 23.00 22.50 hee Bessemer Ferresilicon+ 
Neville Island, Pa, ............. 23.00 23.00 22.50 23.50 Jackson county, O., base; Prices are the same as for silveries, 
Provo, Utah ..... eee yh 21.00 - iwi ia ees plus $1 a ton. 
Sharpsville, Pa. vsseeeess 23.00 23.00 22.50 23.50 +The lower all-rail delivered price from Jackson, O., or Buffalo 
Sparrow’s Point, Md. ;, ots OD BS 23.50 agar is quoted with freight allowed. 
Swedeland, Pa. ................. 34.00 24.50 23.50 25.00 Manganese differentials in silvery iron and ferrosilicon, 2 to 3%, 
Toledo, O. ... srrseseeressss 23.00 23.00 22.50 23.50 $1 per ton add. Each unit over 3%, add $1 per ton. 
Youngstown,  Rlemehin Seyi wy 23.00 23.00 22.50 23.50 



























Refractories 

Per 1000 f.0.b. Works, Net Prices 
Fire Clay Brick 
Super Quality 

Ph. SEs Ps. ona-os ach 98's $60.80 


tSubject to 38 cents deduction for 0.70 per cent phosphorus 
or higher. 


Delivered from Basing Points: 


Ladle Brick 
(Pa., O., W. Va., Mo.) 
Oe 5. epee Ks $28.00 
Ware BOE cena nd seek cies $26.00 


Magnesite 
Domestic dead - burned 











































Splegeleisen, 19-21% dom. 


Palmerton, Pa., spot.. 32.00 9.10% carb. 20.50c 21.25¢ 21.75¢ Alsifer, contract carlots, 


Do., 26-28% ......... 89.50 9.20% carb. 19.50c 20.25¢ 20.75¢ _—f.o.b. Niagara Falls, lb. 7.50c 
errosilicon, 50% tretght Spot %c higher Do, ton lots ......... 8.00c 

allowed, c.l. 69.50 Ferromolybdenum, 55- Do, less-ton lots ..... 8.50c 

Do., ton lot .......... 82.00 65% molyb. cont., f.0.b. Spot %c lb. higher 

Do., 75 per cent 126.00 ee ee 0.95 Chromium Briquets, con- 

Do. ton lots 142.00 Calcium molybdate, lb. tract, freight allowed, 

Spot, $5 a ton higher. molyb. cont., f.0.b. mill 0.80 “ poe og bulk a 
Silicomanganese, c.l., 2% Ferrotitanium, 40-45%, oe eae a eb a 

per cent carbon,...... 103.00 jb, con. ti., f.0.b. Niag- a ian ai .. Rete 

2% carbon, 108.00; 1%, 118.00 ara Falls, ton lots... $1.23 egy a 

Contract ton price Do., less-ton lots .... 1.25 ee 

$12.50 higher; spot $5 20-25% carbon, 0.10 Tungsten Metal Powder, 

over contract, max., ton lots, lb..... 1.35 according to grade, 
Ferretungsten, stand., 1b Do, less-ton lots...... 1.40 Spot shipment, 200-Ib. 

con, del, cars ....... 2.00-2.10 Spot 5c higher aga ne Rl ea = 
Ferrovanadium, 35 to Ferrocolumbium, 50-60%, Vanadiem Pentoxide. E 

40%, lb., cont.. .2.70-2.80-2.90 contract, lb. con. col., contract. Ib contained $1.10 
Ferrophosphorus, gr. ton, f.o.b. Niagara Falls... $2.25 Do spot ; 115 

c.l., 17-18% Rockdale, 0., less-ton lots .... 2.30 oppomium Metal, 98% : 

Tenn., basis, 18%, $3 Spot is 10c higher er., 0.50 carbon max. 

unitage, 58.50; electro- Technical molybdenum contract, 1b. con. 

lytic, per ton, c. 1., 23- trioxide, 53 to 60% mo- Ss eres ae 84.00c 

26% f.0.b. Monsanto, lybdenum, 1b. molyb., eo eee eee 89.00c 

Tenn., 24% $3 unitage 75.00 cont., f.0.b. mill.... 0.80 sso chrome, contract... 83.00c 
ferrochrome, 66-70 chro- Ferro-carbon-titanium, 15- I ee eee 88.00c 

mium, 4-6 carbon, cts. 18%, ti, 6-8% carb., Silicon Metal, 1% iron, 

lb., contained cr., del. carlots, contr., net ton. $142.50 contract, carlots, 2 x 





90 






Akron, O., from Cleveland...... 24.39 24.39 23.89 24.89 : ai 
Baltimore from Birmingham..... 24.78 cies’: - See ee First Quality Eaeusn, Ween “on 
Boston from Birmingham....... 24.12 es Se Fiske Pa., Ill., Md., Mo., Ky... 47.50 ton. bulk. - 22.00 
Boston from Everett, Mass...... 24.50 25.00 24.00 25.50 Alabama, Georgia ...... 47.50 net ton bags ees 26.00 
Boston from Buffalo .... 24.50 25.00 24.00 25.50 New Jersey ............ 52.50 " Basic Brick ae 
Brooklyn, N. Y., from Bethlehem 26.50 27.00 ‘i digs Second Qualit : 
Canton, O., from Cleveland. ..... 24.39 2439 2389 2489 pe m. Ky, ng Mo... ents at. tom fod oe he 
Chicago from Birmingham... . .¢23.22 f ‘a ee Georgia, Alabama 34.20 Ch brick 00 
Cincinnati from Hamilton, O.... 23.24 2411 28361 ..... New Jersey ............ pole che Sassen ee lah + 
Cincinnati from Birmingham.... 23.06 os OS . Parse = 5 4 nm Chem. bonded chrome... 50.00 
Cleveland from Birmingham.... 23.32 ; te Ohio Magnesite brick ....... 72.00 
Mansfield, O., from Toledo, O.... 24.94 24.94 24.44 24.44 First quality .......... 39.90 Chem. bonded magnesite 61.00 
Milwaukee from Chicago....... 24.10 24.10 23.60 24.60 Intermediate ........... 36.10 
Muskegon, Mich., from Chicago, Second quality ........ 31.35 Fluorspar 
TOMOGO: OF TOGTORS 2 cst ete cen 26.19 26.19 25.69 26.69 
Newark, N. J., from Birmingham 25.15 a i ae Malleable Bung Brick Washed gravel, duty 
Newark, N. J., from Bethlehem 25.53 26.03 — Oe |! AR eee ere $56.05 pd., tide, net ton.$25.00-$26.00 
Philadelphia from Birmingham 24.46 23.96 ae Silica Brick Washed gravel, f.o.b. 
Philadelphia from Swedeland, Pa. 24.84 25. 34 24.34 “i Ill., Ky., net ton, 
Pittsburgh district from wanes ey base, plus 69c, 84c, Pennsylvania ...... -.. $47.50 carloads, all rail. 22.00 
Island jand $1.24 freight. Joliet, E. Chicago ..... 55.10 Do, barge ........ 22.00 
Saginaw, Mich., from Detroit... 25.31 25.31 2481 25.81 Birmingham, Ala. ...... 47.50 No. 2 lump ........ 22.00 
Ferroalloy Prices 
ferromangunese, 78-82%, carlots .............. 11,.00e Do, spot ............. 145.00 dk Sa ee ae 14.00c 
lump and bulk, carlots Db. Gon 1006. . ks ess 11.75¢ Do, contract, ton lots 145.00 CS eee Ee eter 12.50¢ 
tide., duty pd. .......$100.00 Do., less-ton lots .... 12.00c inane Py rd pry 150.00 Spot %c higher 
Ton lots ... 110.00 67-72% low carbon: nw ae wan See S ‘ Silicon Briquets, 
Less ton lots Joes e SO Car- Ton Less carlots, contr., net ton 157.50 artnote. tr genres 
Less 200 Ib. lots...... 118.00 loads lots ton Do, spot .......... -+ 160.00 allowed, ton ........ $69.50 
Do., carlots del. Pitts. 105.33 2% carb... 17.50¢ 18.25¢ 18.75¢c Do, contract, ton lots. 160.00 Ton lots 79.50 
1% carb... 18.50c 19.25¢e 19.75c Do, spot, ton lots .... 165.00 Less-ton lots, lb. .... 3.75¢ 


Less 200 Ib. lots, Ib. 4.00c 

Spot %-cent higher. 
Manganese Briquets, 

contract carloads, 

bulk freight allowed, 

lb. 


Saeed CAN sav eo wis 5.00¢ 
ee Re as ig so sco 5.50¢ 
Less-ton lots ....... 5.75¢ 

Spot %c higher 

Zirconium Alloy, 12-15%, 

contract, carloads, 

bulk, gross ton ...... $97.50 

RPO OG 5 620e 05.5%. 4s 102.50 
34-40%, contract, car- 

joads, 1b. QOF: ..... 14.00c 

Do; SON BO csi kas cs 15.00¢ 

Do, less-ton lots ..... 16.00¢ 


Spot %c higher 
Molybdenum Powder, 
99%, f.0.b. York, Pa. 
200-lb. Kegs, lb. ...... $2.60 
Do, 100-200 Ib. lots.. 2.75 
Do, under 100-lb. lots 3.00 
Molybdenum Oxide 
Briquets, 48-52% mo- 
lybdenum, per pound 
contained, f.o.b. pro- 
ducers’ plant ........ 80.00c 

















Boston 


New York (Met.) a 


Philadelphia 
Baltimore 
Norfolk, Va. 


Buffalo 
Pittsburgh 
Cleveland ....... 
Detroit 
Cincinnati 


Chicago 


Twin Cities... 


Milwaukee 
St. Louis 


Kansas City ....... 


Memphis 

Chattanooga 
Tulsa, Okla. 
Birmingham 


New Orleans ...... 


Houston, Tex. ... 
er 
Portland, Oreg... 
Los Angeles 
San Francisco. 


Boston 
New York (Met.).. 
Philadelphia 

Baltimore 
Norfolk, Va. 


Buffalo 


PIeCeOUren ........ 


Cleveland 
Detroit 
Cincinnati 


Chicago 
Twin Cities 
Milwaukee 
St. Louis 


Seattle eernwsadh 
Portland, Oreg. 
Los‘ Angeles 

San Francisco 


—The Market Week— 


WAREHOUSE STEEL PRICES 


Base Prices in Cents Per Pound, Delivered Locally, Subject to Prevailing Differentials 


Ss 


Hoops 


5.16 
3.96 
4.35 
4.45 


3.82 
3.60 
3.50 
3.68 
3.67 
3.60 
3.85 
3.73 
3.72 
4.15 


4.10 
4.00 
4.54 
3.70 
4.10 

6.20 

5.20 
6.10 

6.45 
6.00 


Plates 
¥%-in. & 
Over 


3.85 
3.76 
3.55 
3.70 
3.90 


3.62 
3.40 
3.40 
3.60 
3.65 
3.55 
3.80 
3.68 
3.47 
4.00 


3.95 
3.85 
4.33 
3.55 
3.80 
4.05 

3.40 
4.00 

4.00 
3.35 


Struc- 


tura 


Shapes 


3.85 
3.75 
3.55 
3.70 
3.90 


3.40 
3.40 
3.58 
3.65 
3.68 
3.55 
3.80 
3.68 
3.47 
4.00 
3.95 
3.85 
4.33 
3.55 
3.80 
4.05 
3.50 
4.00) 
4.00 
3.35 


E Hot-rolled Bars (Unannealed)— 


Soft 
Bars Band 
3.98 4.16 
3.84 3.96 
. gaa 3.85 
3.95 4.05 
. 25 4,25 
. 3.83 3.82 
3.35 3.60 
3.25 3.50 
3.43 3.43 
3.60 3.67 
3.50 3.60 
3.75 3.85 
3.63 3.73 
. 862 3.72 
4.05 4.15 
3.90 4.10 
. 880 4.00 
4.44 4.54 
3.50 3.70 
4.00 4.10 
4.05 6.20 
. 4.00 3.85 
4.25 4.50 
. eae 4.65 
3.50 4.00 
SA 
1035- 2300 
1050 Series 
4.18 7.50 
4.04 7.35 
4.10 7.31 
4.10 ioe: c 
3.55 7.10 
3.40 7.35 
3.30 7.30 
3.48 7.42 
3.65 7.44 
3.70 7.10 
3.95 7.45 
3.83 7.33 
3.82 7.47 
5.85 . 
5.70 8.85 
4.80 9.40 
5.00 9.65 


3100 


Series 


rotator 
OOD 
7 Ol Or Ot 


9 
0) 


5.99 


4100 
Series 


5.80 
5.65 
5.61 


6100 


Series 


7.90 
8.56 


7.50 
7.60 
7.70 
7.19 
7.84 


7.50 
8.19 
7.73 
7.87 


8.65 
8.65 
9.05 
9.30 


] 





Sheets————— Cold -— Cold Drawn Bars — 
Floor Hot Cold Galv. Rolled SAE SAE 
Plates Rolled Rolled No. 24 Strip Carbon 2300 3100 
5.66 3.81 4.78 4.86 3.46 4.13 8.63 7.23 
9.56 3.58 4.60 4.50 3.51 4.09 8.59 7.19 
5.25 3.55 4.55 4.75 3.51 1.06 8.56 7.16 
5.25 3.55 5.05 ; 4.05 
5.45 3.75 5.40 : 4.15 
6.40 4.20 4.40 4.50 3.42 3.75 8.15 6.75 
5.00 3.35 4.75 3.35 3.65 8.35 6.95 
5.18 3.35 4.05 4.72 3.20 3.75 8.15 6.75 
Diane 3.43 4.50 4.84 3.40 3.80 8.45 7.05 
5.28 3.42 4.37 4.67 3.45 4.00 8.50 7.10 
5.15 3.35 4.30 4.835 3.50 3.75 8.15 6.75 
5.40 3.60 4.95 5.00 3.83 4.34 8.84 7.44 
5.28 3.48 4.43 4.98 3.54 3.88 8.38 6.98 
5.07 3.38 4.32 4.95 3.61 4.02 8.52 7.12 
5.60 3.90 5.00 4.30 
5.71 3.85 5.25 4.31 
5.68 3.75 4.40 4.39 
5.93 4.24 5.71 4.69 
9.88 3.45 4.75 1.43 
ro Wy by 3.85 4.80 5.00 4.60 
te 4.20 5.25 
5.75 3.70 6.50 4.75 1.75 
5.75 3.95 6.50 4.75 9.75 
6.40 4.30 6.50 5.25 ‘ 6.60 10.65 9.80 
5.60 3.40 6.40 5.15 6.80 10.65 9.80 
BASE QUANTITIES 
Soft Bars, Bands, Hoops, Plates, Shapes, Floor Plates, Hot 


Rolled Sheets and SAE 1035-1050 Bars: Base, 400-1999 pounds, 
except 0-1999 pounds (hot rolled sheets only) in New York; 
300-1999 pounds in Los Angeles; 400-39,999 (hoops, 0-299) in 
San Francisco; 300-4999 pounds in Portland, Seattle; 400-14,999 
pounds in Twin Cities; 400-3999 pounds in Birmingham. 

Cold Rolled Sheets: Base. 400-1499 pounds in Chicago, Cin- 
cinnati, Cleveland, Detroit, New York, Kansas City and St. 
Louis; 450-3749 in Boston: 500-1499 in Buffalo; 1000-1999 in Phila- 
delphia, Baltimore; 300-4999 in San Francisco, Portland; any quan- 
tity in Twin Cities; 300-1999 in Los Angeles. 

Galvanized Sheets: Base, any quantity in New York, 150-1499 
pounds in Cleveland, Milwaukee, Pittsburgh, Baltimore, Norfolk; 
150-1049 in Los Angeles; 300-4999 in Portland, Seattle, San Fran- 
cisco; 450-3749 in Boston; 500-1499 in Birmingham, Buffalo, Chi- 
cago, Cincinnati, Detroit, St. Louis, Tulsa; 1500 and over in Chat- 
tanooga, Philadelphia; any quantity in Twin Cities; 750-1500 in 
Kansas City; 150 and over in Memphis. 

Cold Rolled Strip: No base quantity; 
of all size. 

Cold Finished Bars: Base, 1500 pounds and over on carbon, 
except 0-299 in San Francisco, 1000 and over in Portland, Seattle; 
1000 pounds and over on alloy, except 0-4999 in San Francisco. 

SAE Hot Rolled Alloy Bars: Base, 1000 pounds and over, except 
6-1999, Portland, Seattle 


extras apply on lots 


CURRENT IRON AND STEEL PRICES OF EUROPE 


Export Prices f.o.b. Port of Dispatch— 


By Cable or Radio 


Foundry, 2.50-3.00 Si 
Basie bessemer 
Hematite, Phos. .03-.05 
Billets 

Wire rods, No. 5 gage 


Standard rails 

Merchant bars 

Structural shapes 

Plates, + 4 in. or 5mm. 

theets, black, 24 gage 
or 0.56 mm 

Sheets, gal., 24 ga., corr 

Bands and strips 

Plain wire, base 

Galvanized wire, base 

Wire nails, base 

Tin plate, box 108 Ibs. 


British ferromanganese $100 OC delivered Atlantic 


March 4, 1940 


Continental Channel or 


North 


Sea ports, 


gross tons 


British **Quoted in 
zross tons Quoted in gold pounds 
U. K. ports dollars at sterling 

£ s d current value £sd 
$23.70 6 OO $33 .23 318 0 
19.59 2 60N 
24.69 6 50 
$31.95 3150 
61.34 7 40 
$41.48 10 10 0 $48.99 5 150 

2.4le 13 90 2.76c 7 650 

S.ife.i2 246 2.87¢ 7110 

2.30ce 12 17 6 3.24¢ &§ 106 

3.04ec 17 00 2.98c 7 170° 

3.49¢e 19 10 0 4.47¢ 11150 

2.19¢c 12 5 0N 2.76¢ 7 50 

3.49e 19 10 ON 3.23¢ s 10 0 

4.1l6e 23 50N 3.90¢ 10 50 

3.71e 9150 

$6.44 1 126 : . 

seaboard duty-paid. 





Dollars at Rates of Exchange, Feb. 29 


Domestic Prices at Works or Furnace— 





Last Reported 
French Belgian Reich 
{sd Frances Francs Mark 
Edy. pig iron, Si. 2.5. $21.92 > 11 Ola) $17-€ 78S &29 49 X75 £25.33 63 
Basic bess. pig iron 20 64 5 4 Gla 26. OF 800 27 94 (b)69 50 
Furnace coke 7.01 1118 5 04 225 10.45 310 7.64 19 
Billets 37 .03 9 76 26.05 1,163 42.97 1,27 38.79 6 5A 
Standard rails 2 00e 11 30 1.59¢ 1,588 O6« 1.375 2.38e 132 
Merchant bars 2 5le 14 O OTT 1.45¢e 1,454 O8« 1. 98e 110 
Structural shapes 2.23e 12 8 OTT 1 4le 1,414 O6e 1,37 1 93e 10 
Plates, +\4-in. or 5 

mm 2. 24e 12 10 6TT 1 S5e 1.848 2.42¢ 1,610 2. 29 127 
Sheets, black 3.13e 17 10 O§ 2.19¢e 2,193; 2 S5e 1,900 ne 1445 
Sheets, galv., corr., 

24 ga. or 0.5 mm 3.58e 20 00 2 She 2.850 1 SOc 3. 200 6 66« 70 
Plain wire 3.49¢e 19 10 0 2.34¢ 2,340 3.00¢ 2 000 lle 17 
Bands and strips 2. 64¢e 14 15 OTT 1 63e 1,632 2.18 1,450 at 127 

iBritish ship-plates Continental, bricge plates $24 ga tl to 3 mm. basic price 


British quotations are for basic open-hearth steel 


(a) del. Middlesbrough. 5s rebate to approved customers b) hematite % 


ti Rebate of 15s on certain conditions N-- Nominal 


**CGold pound sterling not quoted. $$Last prices, no current quotations 


Continent usually for basic-bessemer stee 


lose annealec 








HEAVY MELTING STEEL 


Birmingham, No. 1. 16.00-16.50 
30s. dock No. 1 exp 15.00 
New Eng. del. No. 1 14.00 
Buffalo, No. 1 16.50-17.00 
Buffalo, No. 2 14.50-15.00 
“ Chicago, No. 1 15.50-16.00 
Chicago, aulo, ne 
alloy 14.50-15.00 


Chicago, No. 2 auto 12.50-13,.00 


Cincinnati dealers 12.50-13.00 
Cleveland, No, 1 16.00-16.50 
Cleveland, No. 2 15.00-15.50 
Detroit, No. 1 t12.50-13.00 
Detroit, No. 2 f11.50-12.00 
Eastern Pa., No, 1 17.00-17.50 
Eastern Pa., No. 2 16.00 
Federal, Ili 13.25-13.75 
Granite City, R. R 14.25-14.75 
Granite City, No, 2 13.25-13.75 
Los Ang., No. 1, net 12.50-13.00 
Los Ang., No. 2, net 11.50-12.00 
L. A., No. 1 f.a.s 16.00-17.00 
L. A., No. 2 f.a.s. 15.00-16.00 
N. Y. dock No. 1 exp 14.00 
Pitts., No. 1 (R. R.). 18.00-18.50 
Pittsburgh, No. 1 17.00-17.50 
Pittsburgh. No. 2 18 00-1650 
St. Louis, R. R. '14.25-14.75 
St. Louis, No. 2 '13.25-13.75 
San Fran., No. 1, net 12.50-13.00 
San Fran., No, 2, net 11.50-12.00 
Seuttie, Nu. 1 l4.0U0-1lo.ou 
Toronto, dirs., No, 1 11.00 
Valleys, No. 1 16.50-17.00 
COMPRESSED SHEETS 

Buffalo, new 15.00-15.50 
Chicago, factory 15.00-15.50 
Chicago, dealers 13.50-14.00 
Cincinnati, dealers 12.00-12.50 
Cleveland 15.50-16.00 
Detroit $13.00-13.50 
E. Pa., new mat. 17.00-17.50 
FE. Pa., old mat 14.00-14.59 
Los Angeles, net 10.50-11.00 
Pittsburgh 17.00-17.50 
St. Louis +10.50-11.00 
San Francisco, net 10.50-11.00 
Valleys 16.00-16.50 


BUNDLED SHEETS 
Buffalo, No. 1 
Buffalo, No. 2 
Cleveland 
Pittsburgh 


14,.50-15.00 
13.00-13.50 
11.50-12.00 
16.00-16.50 


St. Louis '8.50- 9.00 
Toronto, dealers 9.75 
SHERT CLIPPINGS, LOOSE 
Chicago 10.00-11.00 
Cincinnati, dealers 8.00- 8.50 
Detroit 19.00- 9.50 
St. Louis +8.00- 8.50 
Toronto, dealers 9.00 
BUSHELING 

Birmingham, No. 1 13.00 
Buffalo, No. 1 14.50-15.00 
Chicago, No. 1 14.50-15.00 
Cincin., No. 1, deal. 9.00- 9.50 
Cincin., No. 2 deal, 3.00- 3.25 
Cleveland, No, 2 9.50-10.00 
Detroit, No. 1, new. +12.00-12.50 
Valleys, new, No. 1 15.50-16.00 


Toronto, dealers 5.50- 6.00 


MACHINE TURNINGS (Long: 


Corrected to Friday night. 


Gross tons delivered to consumers, except where otherwise stated; 


10.00-10.50 
9.25- 9.75 
5.00- 5.50 
8.50- 9.00 


Buffalo 
Chicago 
Cincinnati, 
Cleveland, 


dealers 
no alloy 


Detroit +7.00- 7.50 
Eastern Pa. 10.00-10.50 
LOS Angeles 4.UU- 5.U0U 
New York +6.50- 7.00 
Pittsburgh 10.50-11.00 
St. Louis +6.00- 6.50 
San Francisco 5.00 
Toronto, dealers 6.75- 7.00 


Valleys 10.50-11.00 
SHOVELING TURNINGS 


Buffalo . 12.50-13.00 
Cleveland 9.50-10.00 
Chicago ..... ; 9.50-10.00 
Chicago, spel, anal. 12.50-13.00 
Detroit 78.50- 9.00 
Pitts., alloy-free 12.00-12.50 


BORINGS AND TURNINGS 
For Blast Furnace Use 


Boston district ; 74.50 
Ruffalo 10.50-11.00 
Cincinnati, dealers 3.75- 4.25 
Cleveland 9.50-10.00 
Eastern Pa. 9.50 
Detroit t7.25- 7.75 
New York ep 6.00 
Pittsburgh , 8.00- 8.50 
Toronto, dealers 6.00 


AXLE TURNINGS 
Buffalo 


; 16.50-17.00 
Boston district 


+9.50-10.00 


Chicago, elec. fur. 16.50-17.00 
East. Pa. elec. fur. 16.50-17.00 
St. Louis +10.00-10.50 
‘Toronto 6.00- 6.50 
CAST IRON BORINGS 

Birmingham 7.50 
Boston dist. chem. 78.00- 8.50 
Buffalo 10.50-11.00 
Chicago he 9.25- 9.75 
Cincinnati, dealers 3.75- 4.25 


9.50-10.00 
17.25- 7.75 


Cleveland 
Detroit 


chemical 14.50-15.00 
New York +7.00 
St. Louis ‘ '5.00- 5.50 
Toronto, dealers... 6.25- 6.50 
RAILROAD SPECIALTIES 
CN a ene 18.25-18.75 
ANGLE BARS—STEEL 
Chicago 17.50-18.00 
St. Louis *14.50-15.00 
SPRINGS 
Buffalo 19.50-20.00 
Chicago, coil 18.50-19.00 
Chicago, leaf 17.50-18.00 
Eastern Pa. 21.00-21.50 
Pittsburgh 20.50-21.00 
St. Louis . .416.25-16.75 
STEEL RAILS, SHORT 
Birmingham 16.00-16.50 
Ruffalo 21.50-22.00 
Chicago (3 ft.) 18.00-18.50 


18.50-19.00 
19.00-19.50 


Chicago (2 ft.) 
Cincinnati, dealers. . 


Detroit #19.50-20.00 
Pitts., 3 ft. and less 20.50-21.00 
St. Louis, 2 ft.& less +18.00-18.50 


STEEL RAILS, SCRAP 
Birmingham : 


; 15.50 
Boston district 


. 114.00-14.50 


—The Market Week— 


IRON AND STEEL SCRAP PRICES 


Buffalo 17.00-17.50 
SECC ee 16.00-16.50 
Cleveland 18.50-19.00 
PICIBOUTEN -.6i es 18.50-19.00 
St. Louis .415.25-15.75 
Seallie 18.U0-135.50 
FROGS, SWITCHES 

SN 8 BSS Spr are 715.25-15.75 
St, Louis, cut 15.50-16.00 
PIPE AND FLUES 

Chicago, net ...... 10.00-10.50 


Cincinnati, dealers.. 9.75-10.25 
RAILROAD GRATE BARS 

RR ee 11.50-12.00 
Chicago, net 10.00-10.50 
Cincinnati, dealers.. 8.50- 9.00 
Eastern Pa. 15.0U 
New York ..... #10. 50-11.00 
go | tar 710.00-10.50 


RAILROAD WROUGHT 

Birmingham eee tp 14.00 
Boston district +9.50-10.00 
Eastern Pa., No. 1 18.00-18.50 
St. Louis, No. 1 .410.25-10.75 
St. Louis, No, 2..... 713.25-13.75 


FORGE FLASHINGS 
Boston district .410.00-10.25 


Buffalo . 14.50-15.00 
Cleveland .. 15.00-15.50 
EPOEMOIT. 5 bske . 411.50-12.00 
Pittsburgh 15.50-16.00 


FORGE SCRAP 


Boston district T7.UU 


Chicago, heavy 18.00-18.50 
LOW PHOSPHORUS 
Cleveland, crops 21.50-22.00 
Eastern Pa. crops 21.00-21.50 
Pitts., billet, bloom, 

MAD OTOPS 2.4.55 21.50-22.00 


LOW PHOS. PUNCHINGS 


ED 82 ha Sartre ta0 19.50-20.00 
Chicago 17.50-18.00 
Cleveland 17.50-18.00 
Eastern Pa. 21.50-22.00 
Pittsburgh 19.50-20.00 
Seattle 15.00 
SUES, suo sec eee 713.25-13.75 


RAILS FOR ROLLING 
5 feet and over 


Birmingham ...... 16.50 
Boston . 15.75-16.00 
Chicago 18.00-18.50 


16.00-16.50 
. 20.00-21.00 


New York 
Eastern Pa. . 


“yo ee +17.50-18.00 
STEEL CAR AXLES 
Birmingham ...... 19.00-20.00 


Boston district 
Chicago, net 

Eastern Pa, . 
St. Louis 


LOCOMOTIVE TIRES 

Chicago (cut) . 18.00-18.50 
St. Louis, No. 1... .+15.00-15.50 
SHAFTING 


Boston district 
New York 


. 16.00-16.50 
20.50-21.00 
‘ 22.00 

718.00-18.50 


717.00-17.25 
. 18.00-18.50 














































































yindicates brokers prices 


23.00-23.50 
. 716.50-17.00 


Eastern Pa. 
St. Louis, 1% 


CAR WHEELS 


3%”. 


Birmingham, iron.. 16.00 
Boston dist., iron . .713.00-13.25 
Buffalo, steel ...... 21.00-21.50 
Chicago, iron ...... 17.00-17.50 
Chicago, rolled steel 17.50-18.00 
Cincin., iron, deal... 16.50-17.00 
Eastern Pa., iron 20.00-20.50 
Eastern Pa., steel .. 21.00-21.50 
Pittsburgh, iron 18.50-19.00 
Pittsburgh, steel .. 20.50-21.00 
St. Louis, iron . 416.00-16.50 
St. Louis, steel... .+16.00-16.50 
NO. 1 CAST SCRAP 

Birmingham Be 15.00 
Boston, No. 1 mach. 414.50 


N. Eng. del. No. 2 . 14.00-14.50 


N. Eng. del. textile 17.75-18.25 
Buffalo, cupola 16.50-17.00 
Buffalo, mach. . 17.50-18.00 
Chicago, agri. net.. 12.50-13.00 
Chicago, auto net 14.50-15.00 


13.50-14.00 
14.00-14.50 


Chicago, railroad net 
Chicago, mach. net. 
Cincin., mach. deal.. 16.00-16.50 
Cleveland, mach. .. 20.00-21.00 
Detroit, cupola, net..714.50-15.00 
Eastern Pa., cupola. 19.50-20.00 


E. Pa., No. 2 yard.. 15.50-16.00 
E. Pa., yard fdry... 16.50-17.00 
Los Angeles 16.50-17.00 


Pittsburgh, cupola.. 17.50-18.00 
San Francisco 14.50-15.00 
Seattle ...... 16.00-16.50 
St. Louis, breakable 413.75-14.25 
St. Louis agri. mach.716.50-17.00 
St. L., No. 1 mach.. .+17.00-17.50 
Toronto, No. 1, 
mach., net dealers 


HEAVY CAST 

Boston dist. break. . 
New England, del... 15.00-15.50 
Buffalo, break .. 14.50-15.00 
Cleveland, break, net 15.25-15.75 
Detroit, auto net... 715.50-16.00 
Detroit, break . $11.00-11.50 
Eastern Pa. ....+ 18.00-18.50 
Los Ang., auto, net. 13.00-14.00 
New York break .. .+13.50-14.00 
Pittsburgh, break .. 15.00-15.50 


STOVE PLATE 


15.50 


712.25-12.50 


Birmingham ..... 10.00 
Boston district . ¥10.50-11.00 
Buffalo 13.50-14.00 
Chicago, net Ria 8.50- 9.00 
Cincinnati, dealers.. 7.75- 8.25 
Petron, Het ....... TY.00- 9.50 
Fastern Pa. 15.00 
New York fdry. .... 10.00 
a ¥11.00-11.50 
Toronto dealers, net 11.50 
MALLEABLE 

New England, del... 21.00 
Buffalo SEIN ae ae 16.50-17.00 
cmcago, KR. R.....: 18.50-19.00 
Cincin., agri., deal.. 13.25-13.75 


20.50-21.00 
21.50-22.00 

12.50 
21.00-21.50 
....416.00-16.50 


Cleveland, rail 
Eastern Pa., R. R. .. 
Los Angeles 
Pittsburgh, rail 
St. Louis, R. R. 


















Birmingham 5.00 
Ores 
Lake Superior Iron Ore 
Gross ton, 51% % 
Lower Lake Ports 
Old range bessemer .... $5.25 
Mesabi nonbessemer 495 
High phosphorus ........ 4.85 
Mesabi bessemer .. ‘ “ia 
Old range nonbessemer 5.10 


992 


Eastern Local Ore 


Cents, unit, del. BE. Pa. 


and basic 
contract. 


Foundry 
56-63% 9.00-10.00 
Foreign Ore 
(Prices nominal) 
Cents per wnit, c.i.f. Atlantic 
Manganiferous ore, 
45-55% Fe., 6-10% 


Mn, 14.00-15.00 


Swedish low phos. 14.00 
North African low 

ER S ubhi tatia ake 14.00 
Spanish, No. African 

basic, 50 to 60%.. 14.00 


Chinese wolframite, 


short ton unit, 
duty paid .$23.00-23.50 
Scheelite, imp. .$23.50-24.50 
Chrome ore. 48% 


gross ton, c.i.f. ..$26.00-28.00 


Manganese Ore 
Including war risk but not 
duty, cents per unit cargo lots. 
Caucasian, 50-52%.. 48.00-50.00 
So. African, 50-52% 48.00-50.00 





Indian, 49-50% nom 
Brazilian, 48-52% 46.00-48.00 
Cuban, 50-51%, duty free 61.20 
Molybdenum 
Sulphide conc., per 
lb., Mo. cont., 
Re ee $0.75 



















SHEET SCRAP? 


Bale it in a 


LOGEMANN SCRAP PRESS 








“Hydraulic-compressed”’ scrap pressed It can be readily held for favor- 
in LOGEMANN metal balers, com- able markets. It practically elimi- 
mands the best price at all times. It nates corrosion, saves much heat 
can be more conveniently stored and in remelting. It easily loads cars 
more economically handled. to capacity. 
































Scrap is compressed from THREE sides in 
this huge press. Ease of loading permits 
high output. Bales have greater density. 















SIZES AND TYPES FOR 
ALL REQUIREMENTS— 


LOGEMANN metal balers are built in a wide 


range of sizes. Inquiries should state (1) the metal 








and character of scrap (2) range of gauges (3) quan- 





tity to be pressed daily. 








LOGEMANN BROTHERS CO. 
3126 W. Burleigh St. Milwaukee, Wis. 
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Sheets, Strip 


Sheet & Strip Prices, Pages 88, 89 


Pittsburgh—Although sheet mill 
operations still are declining slowly, 
the letdown in orders apparently 
has reached bottom. Automotive 
buying so far has been disappoint- 
ing, but some fairly large inquiries 
promise better bookings by spring. 
Business fom warehouses - still 
is slow, with improvement in gal- 


—The Market Week— 


rural areas. Prices are steady and 
are expected to be reaffirmed for 
next quarter. 

Boston—More fill-in orders for 
narrow cold strip are appearing, al- 
though the increase in total tonnage 
is slight. Inventories of consumers 
are being lowered _ substantially. 
Some second quarter volume is be- 
ing booked at open prices. Mill 
backlogs continue to decline, also 
shipments, although February de- 
liveries by mills in this district were 
only about 10 per cent under Janu- 







ance of more 


vanized demand seen with appear- 
favorable weather in 


ary, one of the heaviest in a long 
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Shepard Track 
Patented 


aw 
COMPLETE 
LINE OF 
CRANES & 
HOISTS 








Close Clearance 


UNWIELDY LOADS ARE HANDLED 
WITH EASE BY A SHEPARD NILES 
LIFTABOUT @ One hand does the lift- 
ing, no matter how clumsy the load, 
when a LiftAbout acts as a helper. Up 
a fraction of an inch, or the full height 
of liftt—along the runway a few feet or 
the entire length and breadth of the 
plant—every motion under perfect con- 
trol of the operator. There are numer- 
ous places in every plant where these 
untiring helpers should be helping to 
cut load handling costs. 


W rite for your copy of Balletin No, 126 for detailed information 


LiftAbout equipped with 
Shepard Niles Selective 5-Speed Push Button 
Control and operating on Shepard Track. 








lwo motor 
5-Speed 
Master Switch 





COHEPARD NILES 


CRANE & HOIST CORP. 





358 SCHUYLER AVENUE ...MONTOUR FALLS, N.Y. 














period. Consumption shows a spot- 
ty improvement, more tonnage go- 
ing to the automotive trade. Sheet 
demand is light, although more 
small gasoline service station tanks 
are up, 1000 and 550-gallon contain- 
ers. 

Chicago—-Sheet and strip business 
shows no significant improvement, 
but prospects are believed good for 
early betterment, in view of reduc- 
tions in consumers’ stocks. Best 
sources of demand are automotive 
interests, agricultural implement 
makers, and domestic appliance 
manufacturers. Farm equipment 
requirements are active and fairly 
steady despite a tapering in some 
directions. 

New York Specifications are 
gaining slightly, following a _ fort- 
night when demand was only steady. 
Most improvement is coming from 
manufacturers, although warehouses 
are more active, which should be re- 
flected in mill bookings later. Mak- 
ers of household appliances are best 
consumers, some of them now being 
at a seasonal peak in operations. 
Stamping shops generally are speci- 
fying more freely. Prices on the 
whole are firm. 

Some mills producing narrow cold 
strip are booking orders for April 
shipment at open prices while others 
are accepting business at current 
quotations, expecting no change next 
quarter. Buying has_ improved 
slightly, but most purchases are for 
fill-in needs which are increasing 
as inventories shrink. 

Philadelphia—Eastern sheet sell- 
ers continue to take a firm stand on 
prices, several grades having suc- 
cessfully withstood severe tests. Au- 
tomotive releases are slightly heav- 
ier. Several round lots are included 
in current miscellaneous business. 


Buffalo—Slight improvement is 
noted in miscellaneous demand, but 
buying is insufficient to maintain 
present operations of around 70 per 
cent. Inquiries for strip are rela- 
tively better than for sheets, with 
galvanized demand lagging. 

Cincinnati—Sheet and strip buy- 
ing has been slightly above 50 per 
cent of rolling capacity. Automo- 
bile and refrigerator manufacturers 
are in the market, but business 
placed so far has been below ex- 
pectations. Miscellaneous demand, 
except for galvanized which is slow, 
is well sustained. 

St. Louis—With more open weath- 
er, heavier purchases of galvanized 
sheets are expected. Meanwhile, 
warehouses are deferring commit- 
ments until stocks have been re- 
duced further. 

Birmingham, Ala.—While buying 
of sheets, particularly roofing, has 
shown occasional gains, shipments 


STEEL 
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and backlogs tend downward. A 
comfortable output in strip, mostly 
cotton ties, is reported, but the vol- 
ume is rather small. 


Plates 


Plate Prices, Page 88 


Cleveland—Backlogs have mod- 


erated and deliveries have shortened, 
generally being three weeks or less. 
Only a small tonnage for freight car 
building and repairs remains to be 
shipped. 

Chicago—Plate demand for freight 
cars ordered several months ago con- 
tinues fairly active, but the outlook 
for additional business from that 
source is uncertain. Storage tanks, 
petroleum industry needs, bridge 
work and shipbuilding are other 
principal factors in demand. 

Boston—Plate buying still lags 
with tank and specified work light. 
Bulk of buying is for miscellaneous 
needs, with prompt shipment asked. 
Less-than-car lots predominate. Boil- 
er and structural shop buying is 
slow, and railroads are placing lit- 
tle business. Shipyard  specifica- 
tions are steady. 

New York— Plate specifications 
have been sustained for more than 
two weeks. Seasonal influences soon 
may be expected to stimulate tank 
fabrication, while the railroad out- 
look is slightly better with placing 
of 500 hopper cars by the New York 
Central which also is inquiring for 
1000 box cars and 25 locomotives. 
Plate backlogs for railroad equip- 
ment ordered last fall are nearing 
depletion. ' 

Philadelphia—-Pusey & Jones has 
distributed approximately 4500 tons 
of plates for two C-1 boats among 
six mills, with 2.10c, base, applying 
in all instances. Miscellaneous busi- 
ness last week was not up to expec- 
tations. Export orders include sev- 
eral round lots. Export prices are 
firm at 2.20c and 2.30c, f.a.s., the 
latter applying to Scandinavia. 

Birmingham, Ala.—-Plate produc- 
tion holds close to last quarter, al- 
though bookings are much less than 
output and shipments. Some back- 
log is still available, but is dwin- 
dling rapidly. 

San Francisco—Some _  improve- 
ment in plate demand is noted and 
bids have just been taken on 450 
tons of a 24inch welded steel pipe 
line for the Sierra Light & Power 
Co., Reno, Nev. Bids open March 20 
for close to 6000 tons for replace- 
ment work on the Los Angeles aque- 
duct, Los Angeles, involving large 
diameter welded steel pipe, with 
credit for salvaging 1466 tons of 
riveted steel pipe. Awards were 
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MAKE 





COLD DRAWN STEEL 





| 
\ For Dimensional Accuracy 


V Uniform Straightness 
and Finish Throughout 


Join the host of economy-wise manufacturers who 
are cutting their steel fabricating costs to a min- 
imum through the use of Wyckoff Cold Drawn 
Steels. Finished with micrometric precision, every 
bar measures up to the most critical demand for 
physical uniformity. 

Many operations requiring cold drawn bars of 
special design are now being very profitably per- 
formed with Wyckoff Steel. Not only are machining 
and assembly costs being reduced but excessive 
scrap losses eliminated. 

May we cooperate with you during 1940? 


WYCKOFF DRAWN STEEL CO. 


FIRST NATIONAL BANK BLDG., PITTSBURGH, PA. 
3200 SO. KEDZIE AVENUE, CHICAGO, ILLINOIS 


Mills at Ambridge, Pa., and Chicago, Ill. 
Warehouse Stocks in Principal Cities 
Manufacturers of Carbon and Alloy Steels . . . Leaded 
Steels . . . Turned and Polished Shafting . . . Turned 
and Ground Shafting . . . Wide Flats up to 12” x 2” 
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confined to lots of less than 100 tons 
and to date this year 15,292 tons have 
been placed, compared with 11,448 
tons for the same period a year ago. 

Toronto, Ont.--Inquiries continue 
to appear despite capacity bookings 
of Canadian producers. Much ton- 
nage required for quick delivery is 
going to United States mills, with 
booking across the border for Cana- 
dian delivery reported around 10,- 
000 tons. In addition, it is under- 
stood heavy purchases also will be 
made by Canadian shipbuilders on 
the Pacific coast in connection with 
the $10,000,000 in ship contracts 
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placed there recently. Large plate 
orders also are expected with the 
placing soon of orders for freight 
cars. 

Seattle—The outlook is improved 
as several important projects have 
developed. Richfield Oil Co. plans 
immediate construction of a marine 
storage terminal in Seattle, involving 
11 steel storage tanks, total capacity 
500,000 barrels. Awards will be 
placed soon by J. J. Downey, Los An- 
geles, engineer. Decision is ex- 
pected in about 30 days on plan of 
Inland Refineries Inc., Spokane, 
Wash., to build a 320-mile crude oil 











20 Ton Two Compartment 
Seale Car with Orr Bin 
Gate Operating Mechan- 
ism. Anti-friction bearings. 
Equipped with Atlas In- 
dicating and _ Recording 
Mechanism. 








Weighing Cars 
Cars and _ Blast 


Engineers . . 


ATLAS SCALE CARS 








Other Atlas Products 


Gas-Electric and Diesel-Electric Locomotives—Car 
Pushers—Storage Battery Locomotives—Electri- 
cally Operated Industrial Cars—Scale Cars and 
of all 
Furnace 


Coke Oven Equipment 


Pushers and Levellers—Coal Charging Cars—Door 
Handling Machines — Coke 


Also Atlas Patented Indicating and Recording 
Mechanism for Weighing Scales. 


THE ATLAS CAR & MFG. Co. 


CLEVELAND, OHIO 


20 Ton — Double Com- 
partment Scale Car. Jour- 
nals provided with self 
aligning anti-friction bear- 
ings. Equipped with Atlas 
Indicator and Recorder. 



















kinds — Ore Transfer 
Charging Cars. 







Quenching Cars. 















Manufacturers 












line from Cut Bank, Mont., to Spok- 
ane, Wash. 


Plate Contracts Placed 


985 tons, four barges, 195 x 35 x 10 feet, 
River Terminals Corp., New Orleans, 
to Nashville Bridge Co., Nashville, 
Tenn. 

630 tons, tunnel linings, Fort Peck dam, 
to Chicago Bridge & Iron Co., Chicago, 
through United States engineer of- 
fice, Kansas City, Mo. 

120 tons, 100,000-gallon standpipe, 
American Water Works & Electric Co., 
Milton, Pa., to Graver Tank & Mfg. 
Co. Inc., East Chicago, Ind. 


Plate Contracts Pending 


6000 tons, 8-foot 6-inch to 10-foot 3- 
inch welded steel pipe; replacement 
work on Los Angeles aqueduct, Los 
Angeles; bids March 20. 

488 tons, 24-inch %-inch welded steel 
pipe, Sierra Light & Power Co., Reno, 
Nev.; bids opened. 

Unstated, 11 steel storage tanks, 500,000- 
barrel capacity, for Richfield Oil Co. 
terminal, Seattle; bids soon. 

Unstated, reclamation bureau siphon, 
Deschutes river, Oreg.; bids soon. 


Bars 


Bar Prices, Page 88 


Cleveland Demand is _ fairly 
steady, but buying makes a better 
showing in number of orders than 
in total tonnage. Consumption is 
somewhat spotty, with requirements 
relatively heaviest among machine 
tool builders and the automotive in- 
dustry. Backlogs of the former 
again have been extended to the 
largest volume in recent years. Car- 
bon bar deliveries average two to 
three weeks. 

Chicago — Demand has flattened 
out at a rather low level, with some 
producers noting a slight upturn in 
orders and inquiries for certain 
grades. Consumers generally are 
reducing inventories, a situation ex- 
pected to be reflected in buying the 
next 60 days, barring an unexpect- 
ed Jetdown in manufacturing opera- 
tion. 

Boston—Demand for carbon steel 
bars is spotty and light. Consump- 
tion is less active and jobber stocks 
are generally sufficient to meet ex- 
pected demand during the next few 
weeks, which will limit warehouse 
purchases to fill-in needs. Buying 
of alloys holds relatively well. Bids 
close March 5 on an additional ton- 
nage of nickel-steel bars for chain- 
making at the Boston navy yard. The 
Portsmouth yard closes the same 
day on nickel-copper bar _ stock. 

New York—Bars continue most 
active of major heavy products. 
Shipments are fairly good, particu- 
larly to machine tool, textile ma- 
chinery and airplane engine build- 
ers. Specifications for government 
account also are sustained, especially 
for cold-drawn and alloy bars. Av- 
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PUT IT ANYWHERE 


This compact, 50-ton, 5 horse- 
power Birdsboro Hydraulic 
Press is built for utmost flex- 
ibility. It is a self-contained, 
general purpose press designed 
to meet today’s demands for 
high-speed production. 


Here’s the self-contained, versatile hydraulic 
press you’ve been waiting for. All you have to do 
is plug it into your power lines and go to work. 


This oil-operated, open-gap type, general pur- 
pose press is ideal for assembly, forcing and mis- 
cellaneous shop work and is equally adaptable 
to job lot or continuous production. Pressing 
speed is adjustable from a standstill to full speed 
by stepless increments. Mechanism provides for 
fast approach, for automatic slow-down to press- 
ing speed at contact, and for quick return. 
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Controls are both foot and hand operated with 
automatic return to full open position when re- 
leased. Overload protection is provided. 


Made in all sizes, capacities and speeds, this 
hydraulic press is one of Birdsboro’s most ver- 
satile and generally useful machines. Further- 
more, due to Birdsboro’s complete facilities for 
manufacturing hydraulic presses, they can be 
built and shipped in a hurry. Write for prices 
and specifications. 







, BIRDSBORO STEEL FOUNDRY 
AND MACHINE CO. 


Plants at Birdsboro and Reading, Pa. 
* District Sales Offices: New York and Pittsburgh 


Hydraulic Machinery + Steel Castings + tron Castings 
Steel, Alloy Steel, Grain & Chilled Rolls 
Steel Mill Equipment ~ Special Machinery + Crushing Machinery 
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erage deliveries are two to three 
weeks on hot carbon bars, three to 
four for cold-drawn and four to five 
for alloy bars. 

Birmingham, Ala.-Bar_ specifica- 
tions have shown little improve 
ment, but output is steady and con- 
siderable tonnage remains’ both 
from manufacturers of agricultural 


--The Market Week— 
prices steady in most directions. 
Italy is inquiring for bars. 

Keystone Drawn Steel Co., Spring 
City, Pa., has been awarded 260,000 
feet of alloy steel rod at 3.86c per 
foot, for Frankford arsenal, Phila- 
delphia, on proposal 40-1128. 

Buffalo—Bar mill schedules hold 
near the level of recent weeks. Buy- 






implements and concrete reinforc- 
ing bars. 
Philadelphia— Practically all mills 


now can make prompt delivery on 
plain bars, but some delay still is 
noted on special alloys. Miscellane- 


ous business continues fair, with 





Pittsburgh 


ing is slow, but mills still have fair- 
ly large backlogs. 


Semifinished 


Semifinished Prices, Page 89 


Semifinished 





GENEROUS ROLLER SIZES 


and maximum number of rollers provide gen- 
erous load capacities in this new ‘‘DE”’ Series 
Shafer Bearing. For many bearing applica- 
tions the Shafer ‘‘DE’’ Series solves the prob- 
lem of generous roller bearing capacity in a 
compact installation. The double-row concave 
roller design combines self-alignment, and 
capacity for radial loads, thrust loads in either 
direction, or combined radial-thrust loads. 
Reliable bearing performance and long ser- 
vice life are assured, even under severe oper- 


ating conditions. 


SHAFER BEARING CORPORATION 
35 EAST WACKER DRIVE « CHICAGO, ILLINOIS 





New Catalog No. 15 gives com- 
plete data on Shafer ‘‘DE”’ Series 
Bearings and the full line of 
single and double row bearings 
and_ stock mounted units, 





SHAFER (adia/-t/ru47 ROLLER BEARINGS 


steel 





have dropped slightly, 
although February as a whole was 


shipments 


ahead of January. Inventories of 
nonintegrated mills are light, and 
consumption is being directly re- 
flected in releases to semifinished 
producers. 


Pi 
Pipe Prices, Page 89 


Cleveland—-Business in merchant 
pipe has yet to be influenced favor- 
ably by building construction, al- 
though an upturn in such con- 
sumption is indicated for coming 
weeks. Oil country goods are in 
fair demand despite a tendency to- 
ward moderation recently. Line 
pipe orders are small. 

Boston—Cast pipe inquiry is up 
slightly and cities and towns in 
some instances are beginning to 
place blanket contracts for 1940 re- 
quirements which are expected to 
be less than last year. Utilities are 
placing little tonnage, having cov- 
ered fairly well. Merchant steel 
pipe demand is spotty in small lots, 
held down by slack construction 
activity. Fueling systems at sev- 
eral air stations will take a mod- 
erate tonnage. Wrought pipe is 
slow. 

New York—Despite little improve- 
ment in merchant pipe buying, a 
substantial gain is expected as soon 
as the weather moderates. Consid- 
erable private work is understood 
to be on engineers’ boards, and a 
spurt in government-financed con- 
struction is looked for since con- 
tracts for the latter may have to 
be let before the end of the fiscal 
year in June. 

Cast pipe 
small lots. 


buying is mostly in 
Financing is a factor in 
municipal budgets covering water 
line extensions and_ considerable 
work is held up until next month. 
New York city is expected to close 
on several thousand tons in April. 
Export inquiry is brisk. 

Seattle—Volume of sales is at 
seasonal normal with prospects im- 
proved over a month ago. Several 
awards are pending, including 400 
tons of 6 to 12-inch for Everett, 
Wash., and 140 tons of 16-inch for 
East Forty-fifth street, Seattle. 
Award is pending at Billings, Mont., 
for 540 tons. Toppenish, Wash., 
plans additions to water system and 
Port Townsend, Wash., will replace 
mains and also lay one mile of 4 
inch pipe. 

San Francisco—Movement of cast 
iron pipe in small lots is holding 
up well and numerous orders have 
been placed recently. Awards ag- 
gregated 818 tons and brought the 
total for the year to 4631, compared 
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with 5635 tons for the correspond- 
ing period of 1939. 


Cast Pipe Placed 


540 tons, 18-inch, Class B pipe, Billings, 
Mont., to unstated interest. 

200 tons, 6-inch for Lewiston, Idaho, to 
Pacific States Cast Iron Pipe Co., 
Provo, Utah. 

125 tons, 6 and 8-inch pipe, Lewiston, 
Idaho, to unstated interest. 

100 tons or more, 8-inch, Marlboro, Mass., 
to Warren Pipe Co., Everett, Mass. 


Cast Pipe Pending 


100 tons, 6-inch, Panama, bids March 7, 
Washington. 


Steel Pipe Placed 


726 tons, 12% O. D. steel pipe, Inspira- 
tion-Consolidated Copper Co., Miami, 
Ariz.; divided between Republic Steel 
Corp., Cleveland, and Naylor Spiral 
Welded Pipe Co., Chicago. 


Steel Pipe Pending 


Unstated, 2700 feet 18 and 24-inch for 
Spokane, Wash.; bids March 7. 


7. 
Wire 
Wire Prices, Page 89 


Pittsburgh—Revised extras have 
been announced on manufacturers’ 
wire. The new schedule, affecting 
coated products principally, is in- 
tended to adjust selling prices in 
line with variations in manufactur- 
ing costs. Changes accompany a 
reduction in base price of galvan- 
ized wire to a parity with bright 
basic and bessemer wire, with in- 
creases in galvanizing extras. Re- 
visions also have been made in size 
extras on larger sizes. Other 
changes affect size and finish extras 
on high carbon spring wire and 
stapling wire. Dated March 1, the 
new schedule is effective on all sec- 
ond quarter shipments. 

Cleveland—Business has improved 
slightly, but production still is sup- 
ported to a large extent by back- 
logs, and a more substantial in- 
crease in buying will be necessary 
to maintain shipments. February 
bookings were moderately ahead of 
January, although volume the lat- 
ter month was poor. Consumers’ 
reports of a steady decline in in- 
ventories aid prospects for heavier 
buying. Changes in manufacturing 
costs are reflected in new extras 
being adopted on manufacturers’ 
wire. 

Chicago—Wire and wire products 
buying is slightly improved in some 
directions, but overall does not show 
significant betterment. Awaited 
now is renewal of automotive de- 
mand, for which prospects are good, 
and an improvement is expected to 
be noted early this month, at least 
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Cast steel runner for an I. P. 
Morris hydraulic turbine. Weight 
of casting about 45,000 pounds 






Cast stee! housing for this 
Southwark forging press 
was produced by Standard 
Steel Works Company. 
Weight of casting about 
129,000 pounds. 


@ Standard is equipped to supply steel castings 
of any size and shape to suit your requirements. 
The steel used is acid open hearth, produced in 
Standard’s furnaces under close metallurgical con- 
trol of a trained personnel. Standard’s long experi- 


ence is reflected in the high quality of its products. 


‘ 
CASTINGS > FORGINGS+> WELDLESS RINGS* WROUGHT STEEL WHEELS a All 
THE BALDWIN 


STANDARD STEEL WORKS CO. 
Pubvidlany of Nt BALDWIN LOCOMOTIVE WORKS 
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from partsmakers. Agricultural im- 
plement requirements remain about 
the largest single source of demand, 
but there are some indications of 
an early easing, farm machinery pro- 
duction having passed a_ peak. 
Spring prospects for increased wire 
and wire product buying still are 
considered encouraging. 

Boston Mild improvement in 
wire buying has not been sufficient 
to halt the decline in mill backlogs. 
Production in some departments is 
still tapering, but the trend in buy- 


ing indicates consumer inventories 
have been lowered materially in 


Pee Mh gt CM iam 


$F 


—The Market Week— 


some instances. Merchant products 
are more active and rod shipments 
remain heavy. The gain in special- 
ties is spotty. March shipments are 
expected to be under last month 
which were in turn slightly below 
January. 

New York——-Wire buying has im- 
proved slightly. Consumer inven- 
tories are generally lower, resulting 
in more releases and a moderate up- 
turn in orders. Shipments in Febru- 
ary, while below the previous month, 
were heavy and mill backlogs are 
now small on most products. Some 
further reductions in finishing opera- 


+ ON A.CINDER DIET! 


be a ents 


or 


; 


ac a 
ae Fe: 2 


Fed many times a day by highly 
corrosive cinders from passing 
locomotives, this warehouse build- 
ing leads anything but a comfort- 
able life. In rain and snow and ice, 
it’s the same old story, only worse. 

Yet this galvanized Armco Ingot 
[ron roofing and siding continues 
to protect the building after 27 
years of faithful service. It’s an- 
other glowing tribute to the dura- 
bility of this highly refined iron! 

Used for industrial maintenance, 
galvanized Armco Ingot Iron saves 








costly repairs and replacements. 
Then too this lasting metal holds 
a 34-year reputation for ductility, 
uniformity, and a full-weight, 
adherent zinc coating. 

Why not see for yourself how 
galvanized Armco Ingot Iron can 
save money in your industrial ap- 
plications—or in your products? * 
Write for complete information. 
The American Rolling Mill Co., 
850 Curtis St., Middletown, Ohio. 
“For immediate painting, specify 
galvanized ARMCOPAINT<GRIPSheets. 


INGOT IRON 





Demand for 
merchant wire goods is heavier and 


tions are being made. 


rod shipments are maintained. In- 
coming volume with some mills is 
now estimated at close to 50 per 
cent of capacity. 

Birmingham, Ala.— Wire _ prod- 
ucts, including virtually all specifi- 
cations, are being booked in rather 
substantial quantities, but consider- 
ably less than last quarter’s high. 
Mills are producing near capacity 
and making considerable inroads 
into backlogs. 


Rails, Cars 


Track Material Prices, Page 89 


Inquiry for 1200 box and hopper 
cars by Gulf, Mobile & Northern is 
the largest new business appearing 
in the railroad market. Bids will be 
for carbon or high-tensile steel. 

A new all-steel box car of medium 
weight and 50 tons capacity was ex- 
hibited by the Delaware, Lackawan- 
na & Western at its passenger ter- 
minal, Hoboken, N. J., recently. The 
car is the first of 500 of this type 


ordered last November from the 
Magor Car Corp., Passaic, N. J. 
Built of light-weight steel, the 


total weight is 44,000 pounds, 2300 
pounds lighter than the type previ- 
ously ordered by the railroad; the 
capacity of 3712 cubic feet repre- 
sents an increase of 747 cubic feet. 


Car Orders Placed 


Topeka 
Pressed Steel 


Fe, 27 ore 
Pitts- 


& Santa 
Gar Ue., 


Atchison, 
cars, to 
burgh. 

Cincinnati Street Railway Co., Cincin- 
nati, 26 four-motor cars; to St. Louis 
Car Co., St. Louis; motors to Westing- 
house Electric & Mfg. Co., East Pitts- 
burgh, Pa. 

Colorado & Southern and Fort Worth & 
Denver City railway, two diesel- 
powered streamlined trains; cars to 
Edward G. Budd Mfg. Co., Philadelphia. 

General American Transportation Corp., 
500 refrigerator cars, to own shops for 
own operation. 

Navy department, Washington, four 
freight cars, to MHaffner-Thrall Co., 
Chicago, and one tank car to General 
American Transportation Corp., Chi- 
cago. 

New York Central, 500 seventy-ton cov- 
ered hopper cars, to Despatch Inc., 
Rochester, N. Y. 

Pacific Electric Co., 10 
Pullman-Standard Car 
cago. 

St. Louis Refrigerator Car Co., 25 refrig- 
erator cars, to own shops. 

War department, chief of engineers, 
Washington; 24 forty-ton box cars, to 
Greenville Steel Car Co., Greenville, 
Pa.; six flat cars to Haffner-Thrall Car 
Co., Chicago. 


Car Orders Pending 


Gulf, Mobile & Northern, 1000 box cars, 
200 seventy-ton or 250 fifty-ton hop- 


cars, to 
Co., Chi- 


trolley 
Mfg. 
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pers; alternate bids asked on carbon 
and high-tensile steel. 


Locomotives Placed 


Colorado & Southern and Fort Worth 
& Denver City railway, two 4000-horse- 
power, two-unit, diesel-electric, to 
Electro-Motive Corp., La Grange, Ill. 


Rail Orders Placed 


City of Long Beach, Calif., 162 tons 128- 
pound rails and accessories, to Colum- 
bia Steel Co., San Francisco. 


Rail Orders Pending 


Quartermaster department, Hill Field, 
Ogden, Utah, 590 tons 80-pound rail, 
182 kegs spikes, 39 kegs bolts and 
29,800 tie plates. 


Shapes 


Structural Shape Prices, Page 88 


Pittsburgh—tInquiries for private 
construction are numerous’ and 
largely offset the decline in public 
works activity. Awards are smaller 
than inquiries, but a heavy tonnage 
is pending. Considerable pressure 
for price concessions has developed 
in many sections. 

Cleveland—Another section of the 
local river straightening program, 
involving 800 tons of piling, is up 
for bids next week. A few inquiries 
taking several hundred tons each are 
pending, but miscellaneous indus- 
trial work is slow to increase and 
fabricators’ backlogs are light. 

Chicago—The market continues 
slow in both awards and inquiries, 
but more activity is indicated for 
later months. Larger inquiries are 
for public projects, headed by 700 
tons for a St. Paul postoffice addi- 
tion. 

Boston — Structural inquiry is 
heavier, due largely to government 
projects in connection with the de- 
fense program. Bids on the super- 
structure building No. 16, a shop 
building at South Boston for the bu- 
reau of yards and docks, were post- 
poned to March 12 from Feb. 27. 
This takes 3500 tons. A _ double 





Shape Awards Compared 


Tons 
Week ended March 2........ 43,070 
Week ended Feb. 24......... 14,121 
Week ended Feb. 17......... 49,490 
This week, 1939 ............. 19,602 
Weekly average, year, 1940.. 20,974 
Weekly average, 1939 ....... 22,411 
Weekly average, February... 31,399 
Total to date, 1939..... ....218,644 
Total to date, 1940.......... 188,765 


Includes awards of 100 tons or more. 
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hangar for the naval air station, 
Squantum, Mass., closes March 21. 
Awards are light, but include 200 
tons for a housing project, Bridge- 
port, Conn. 
Philadelphia—Bethlehem Steel Co. 
has been awarded 5000 tons for the 
war department building, Washing- 
ton. New work includes a telephone 


building, Baltimore, taking 2500 
tons. Fabricated prices continue 
soft. 


New York—Two projects, Dutch 
Kills bridge approaches, Queens, 13,- 
250 tons, and the Long Island rail- 


“Thermllflake 


road grade crossing program, Rock- 
away, N. Y., 9600 tons, first contract, 
ultimately taking 25,000 tons, are 
the largest structural steel orders. 
Also outstanding among awards is 


3000 tons for a series of grade cross- 


ings at Dunkirk, N. Y., to Bethlehem 
Steel Co., through C. B. Moon Co., 
Cleveland, bids Jan. 25, at Albany. 


American Institute of Steel Con- 
struction, New York, reports esti- 
mated tonnage of structural con- 
tracts closed in January at 75,830 
tons, cempared with 101,712 tons in 
January, 1939, a loss of about 25 





COATING 


SUPERIOR HIGH TEMPERATURE INSULATION 
Keeps heat inside, with a coating of plastic insulation. 


One inch thickness equivalent to about nine inches of 
fire brick wall in insulation value. 


More economical in cost 


and installation, on 


existing 


furnaces, than walls of insulation brick. 


2asily applied and largely reclaimable for re-use, after 


removal. 


Most widely used material for high temperature insula- 


tion, up to 2000°F. 
* 


Write for Information and Prices 
Other Therm-O-Flake Products 


Made from Exfoliated Vermiculite 


Granules, Brick, Block, Concrete 
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per cent. January shipments were 
107,633 tons, compared with 84,281 
tons in January, last year. Tonnage 
available for future fabrication at 
the end of January was 349,695 tons. 
Buffalo—Although still not ac- 
tive, the market shows more life 
with pending tonnage heavier. In 
addition to the 6000-ton Rainbow 
bridge, Niagara Falls, up for bids 
March 20, bids close the same day 
on five New York grade crossings 
involving a total of 1525 tons. 
Seattle. Business pending for the 
Bonneville project and dam totals 


—The Market Week— 


in excess of 1600 tons but no other 
important projects are up at the mo- 
ment. Bids for the Washington 
state Kettle River bridge will be 
called in April, it is announced, re- 
quiring 1000 tons or more. 

San Francisco—While structural 
awards were not heavy, over 17,000 
tons is now pending. Awards to- 
taled 1541 tons and brought the ag- 
gregate for the year to 41,516 tons, 
compared with 27,105 tons for the 
same period last year. Bids have 
been opened on 100 tons for a shop 
warehouse at Hill Field, Ogden, 
























No. 3800 American 
Ring Steel Turnings 
Crusher with hopper 
mounted on bed 
plate. (Patented) 


- AMERICAN Ring 
Crushers are crush- 
ing run-of-mine coal 
to stoker size at 
maintenance costs as \ 
low as 1/10 of a cent 
a ton, 





EXTRA PROFITS 
by crushing 
your turnings! 


Many shops and manufacturing plants are 
making extra profits by crushing their turn- 
ings into chips with American Ring Stee! 


Turning Crushers. 


Chips not only bring a 


higher price, but they are easy to handle, 
require less storage space and are easier to 


ship. 


Your long turnings will cease to be a 
nuisance after you put an American Ring 


Crusher on the job. 


It will pay for itself in 


a very short time, after which it will pay you 
a large weekly profit. 


Do you want this extra profit? 


ORIGINATORS OF THE ROLLING RING CRUSHER PRINCIPLE 


—AMERICAN PULVERIZER CO. 
— 1539 MACKLIND AVE. 
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Utah, and bids will be opened March 
6 for 1500 tons of sheet steel piling 
for a graving dock at Mare Island, 
Calif. 


Bimingham, Ala.—-Some improve- 
ment is noted in current bookings 
of shapes, largely for bridge and 


smaller construction work. Pro- 
duction is about 60 per cent. 
Toronto, Ont.—Demand is gain- 


ing steadily. Larger lots pending 
include 1000 tons for a bridge over 
the Lievre river, Buckingham, Que., 
for Quebec department of public 
works, and 2000 tons for Canadian 
National railway bridge and con- 
course at Montreal. Approximately 
3000 tons will be required for a 
plant addition at Drummondville, 
Que., for Canadian Celanese Ltd. 


Shape Contracts Placed 


13,250 tons, Queens approach viaduct, 
Midtown tunnel, New York, to Bethle- 
hem Stee! Co., Bethlehem, Pa., through 
Corbetta Contracting Co., New York. 

9600 tons, grade crossing elimination, 
Long Island railway, Rockaway, New 
York, to Bethlehem Steel Co., Bethle- 
hem, Pa., through Tully & DiNapoli 
Inc., Long Island City, N. R., con- 
tractor. 

5000 tons, first unit, war department 
buildings, Washington, to Bethlehem 
Steel Co., Bethlehem, Pa.; John Mc- 
Shain Co., Philadelphia, contractor. 

3000 tons, grade crossings, Dunkirk, 
N. Y., to Bethlehem Steel Co., Beth- 
lehem, Pa., through C. B. Moon Co., 
Cleveland. 

1950 tons, borough hall, Kew Gardens, 
Queens, New York, to Harris Struc- 
tural Steel Co.; bids on steel direct. 

1310 tons, trash racks, Texas, depart- 
ment of interior, bureau of reclama- 
tion, spec. 891, to Stupp Bros. Bridge 
& Iron Co., St. Louis. 

1100 tons, twelve wheeled intake gates, 
power house, Bonneville, Oreg., to 
Willamette Iron & Steel Corp., Port- 
land, Oreg. 

750 tons, apartment, Fifty-Sixth street 
and Lexington avenue, New York, to 
Harris Structural Steel Co., New York. 

565 tons, two buildings for Lockheed 
Aircraft Corp., Burbank, Calif., to 
Bethlehem Steel Co., Los Angeles. 

550 tons, state bridge LU-577-73, Toledo, 
O., to Bethlehem Steel Co., Bethlehem, 
ra. 

500 tons, piling, Cuyahoga river straight- 
ening, Cleveland, to Carnegie-Illinois 
Steel Corp., Pittsburgh; Western Foun- 
dation Co., Cleveland, contractor. 

500 tons, building 3-B and extension to 
building 14, for Aluminum Co. of 
America, Edgewater, N. J., to Ameri- 
ean Bridge Co., Pittsburgh. 

400 tons, steel piling, Fullerton avenue 
beach protection, Chicago, to Inland 
Steel Co., Chicago, through yreat 
Lakes Dredge & Dock Co., Chicago. 

356 tons, bridge cranes for shipways, 
Brooklyn navy yard, to Shepard Niles 
Crane & Hoist Corp., Montour Falls, 
N. Y.; awarded general contract at 
$157,560, Spec. 9547. 

345 tons, flight research building, Mof- 
fett Field, Calif., to Bethlehem Steel 
Co., San Francisco. 

340 tons, building addition, Consolidated 
Cigar Co., Broadway and Thirty-fifth 
street, New York, to Taylor-Fichter 
Steel Construction Co., New York. 






STEEL 











340 tons, alterations to Herald Square 
building, New York, to American 
Bridge Co., Pittsburgh. 

340 tons, two bridges, project 3W2, 
Natchez, Miss., to Virginia Bridge Co., 
Roanoke, Va. 

320 tons, bomb dunnage units, war de- 
partment, Proving Ground, Ili., to F 
& W Machine & Welding Co., Savanna, 
Ill. 

315 tons, nurses’ home, Shadyside hos- 
pital, Pittsburgh, to American Bridge 
Co., Pittsburgh. 

310 tons, building, First & Merchants’ 
National Bank, Richmond, Va.,_ to 
Richmond Structural Steel Co., Rich- 
mond, Va. 

250 tons, bridge route 35055, Lackawanna 
county, Pennsylvania, to American 
Bridge Co., Pittsburgh. 

230 tons, bridge W-186-5, Dubuque, Iowa, 
to American Bridge Co., Pittsburgh. 
200 tons, store building addition, for 
W. T. Grant Co., Cleveland, to Beth- 

lehem Steel Co., Bethlehem, Pa. 

200 tons, housing project, Bridgeport, 
Conn., to Bethlehem Steel Co., Bethle- 
hem, Pa. 

190 tons, bridge, docket 1.220, Abbeville 
county, South Carolina, to Virginia 
Bridge Co., Roanoke, Va. 

160 tons, five buildings for state at 
Chino, Calif., to Pacific Iron & Steel 
Co., Los Angeles. 

140 tons, flue and fan house, for Ameri- 
can Smelting & Refining Co., Federal, 
Ill., to Mississippi Valley Structural 
Steel Co., Decatur, Ill. 

140 tons, gates, specification 1325-D, 
Pine River project, Colorado, unstated 
interest. 

115 tons, addition, Syivania Ine., Fred- 
ericksburg, Va., to Virginia Bridge Co., 
Roanoke, Va. 

110 tons, reconstruction of bridges 
C-39-8, New York, for state, to Betnie- 
hem Steel Co., Bethlehem, Pa. 

100 tons, steel piling, Wepo diversion 
dam, Keams Canyon, Ariz., to Beth- 
lehem Steel Co., Bethlehem, Pa. 

100 tons, shapes and bars, addition, 
Randall junior high school, Washing- 
ton, to Dietrich Bros., Baitimore, and 
Hudson Supply Co., Washington; John 
W. Hunt Co., Washington, contractor. 


Shape Contracts Pending 


60,000 tons, additional sections, grade 
crossing eliminations near Rockaway, 
N. Y., and Atlantic avenue, Brooklyn. 
Bids on both expected about March 20. 

15,000 tons, elevated highway and ap- 
proaches, Midtown plaza, Queens, New 
York, for city. 

11,415 tons, shapes, plates, bars, sheets 
and strip, navy department, bids March 
12, delivery to nine yards. 

2500 tons, telephone building, Baltimore; 
bids March 12. 

2200 tons, Fort Hamilton high school, 
Brooklyn; bids March 11. 

1500 tons, sheet piling, graving dock, 
Mare Island, Calif.; bids March 6. 

1200 tons, apartment buildings, Fifty- 
seventh and Fifty-eighth streets, New 
York. 

800 tons, manufacturing building, for 
A. C. Spark Plug Co., Flint, Mich. 

800 tons, piling, Cuyahoga river straight- 
ening program, Cleveland; bids March 
15. 

750 tons, apartment house, for Lexing- 
ton House Inc., New York. 

700 tons, addition to post office, St. Paui, 
Minn., bids March 12. 

650 tons, viaduct, Longview, Wash., for 
Weyerhaeuser Timber Co., Seattle. 
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—The Market Week— 


650 tons, manufacturing buildings, for 
B. F. Goodrich Co., Oaks, Pa. 


600 tons, fourth building group, Willow- 
brook state hospital, Staten Island, 


N. Y.; bids March 27, Albany. 


550 tons, grade crossings, Erie county, 


New York; bids March 20, Albany. : 


550 tons, training school building, La- 


Guardia Field, New York. 


529 tons, Bonneville project substations; 
Lehigh Valley Structural Steel Co., 


Allentown, Pa., low. 


525 tons, grade crossings, Monroe county, 


New York; bids March 20, Albany. 


440 tons, power house, etc., for Tri- 
State Power Co-operative, Genoa, Wis. 

400 tons, plant addition, Kimberly-Clark: 
Corp., Neenah, Wis., bids March 1. 





GOING OVER THE DUMP 


100 tons, trashracks for Bonneville dam; 
Bethlehem Steel Co., Bethlehem, Pa., 
low. 

325 tons, addition to postoffice, St. Paul, 
Minn. 

“OO tons, state bridge 1897, Marion, Ind 

200 tons, state bridge 1895, Flat Rock, 
Ind 

300 tons, state highway bridge, Yadkin- 
Surry counties, North Carolina. 

275 tons, bridge C-3, Hoffmans, N. Y., 
for New York Central railroad 

270 tons, warehouse, for United States 
Gypsum Co., Flushing, N. Y 

“50 tons, building for Friehofer Bafing 
Co., Philadelphia; bids March 12 

220 tons, engineering and research lab 
oratory buildings, for The Texas Co., 


OF WASTE 





AT THE TURN OF A HANDLE | 








It's the Koppel 50-Yard Automatic Air Dump Car 
in action—piling up daily savings in haulage costs 
for the Steubenville Works of Wheeling Steel 
Corporation. Twelve Koppel 70-ton Waste Disposal 
Cars have been in regular service in their plant 





your operations. 


“Sates orent 


since 1937. Every day more economy-wise steel 
men are being impressed by the arithmetic of 
performance and economics behind the Koppel 
50-Yard Air Dump Car. 

We will welcome the opportunity of demonstrat- 
ing this recent Koppel development and explain 
the dollar and cents savings you can effect on 


PRESSED STEEL CAR CO., INC. 


NEW YORK 


(KOPPEL DIVISION ) 


PITTSBURGH CHICAGO 
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Glenham, N., Y. 

building, for Ranger 

Farmingdale, N, Y. 

200 tons, building, for Bluepoints Inc., 
division of General Foods Corp., Green- 
port, N. Y. 

200 tons, state bridge, Ayr, Nebr. 

Akron, O.; 


220 tons, factory 
Engineering Corp., 


200 tons, housing 
bids March 8. 


project, 


200 tons, Benedictine high school, Cleve- 
land. 


175 tons, grandstand, Wilmington, Del.; 
new bids asked. 

175 tons, bottling plant, Coca-Cola Co., 
New Haven, Conn, 


—The Market Week— 


150 tons, gates and stoplogs, Bonneville 


dam; Pacific Car & Foundry Co., 
Seattle, low. 
150 tons, hospital for mental diseases, 
Atlantic county, New Jersey; bids 


March 13; includes 50 tons reinforcing 
bars. 


120 tons, high school, for Sisters of St. 


Dominic, Detroit. 
110 tons, store 
Ward & Co., 
W. B. Geary. 
100 tons, shop warehouse, 
Ogden, Utah; bids opened. 


Montgomery 
Va., for 


building, 
Charleston, W. 
Hill Field, 


100 tons, branch bank building, Pennsyl- 
vania Co., Philadelphia; bids March 6. 








LIGHT WEIGHT stscenied crave 





This type of design made pos- 
sible by the strength and cor- 
rosion resistance of Monel... 
Just because pickling acids and abuse 
in service play hob with equipment, you 
don’t have to make it heavy. On the con- 
trary, here is an example of rugged 
strength built into a lightweight crate: 

Fabricated by Youngstown Welding 
and Engineering Company of Youngs- 
town, Ohio, this crate is 114% ft. long, 
2% ft. wide, and over 3 ft. high. Sides 
and ends are 14 inch thick, bottom 4x 
inch. The whole crate is made from 
standard mill forms employing all- 
welded construction. 


made from ROD, BAR and PLATE 


ET rengeeem mere al 


What is the metal? It’s Monel .. . the 
alloy that resists corrosion by pickling 
acids and so retains its strength. Avail- 
able in all standard mill forms and eas- 
ily fabricated into crates and other pick- 
ling accessories, Monel assures years of 
service. And because Monel equipment 
is lighter in weight, your payloads are 
bigger, repair and maintenance bills 
smaller. 

How you can take advantage of light- 
weight Monel construction is told in 
detail in “Equipment Designs for the 
Pickle House,” “Where Monel pays its 
Way in Pickling,” and “A Good Start 
to a Better Finish.” This literature is 
free. Write for it today. Address: 


THE INTERNATIONAL NICKEL COMPANY, INC., 67 Wall Street, New York, N. Y. 








MONEL 


**Monel’’ is a registered trade-mark of The 
International Nickel Company, Inc., which is 
applied to a nickel alloy containing approxi- 
mately two-thirds nickel and one-third copper. 








crane; bids to 
Bonneville, 


Unstated, diesel electric 
United States engineer, 
Oreg., March 19. 


Reinforcing 


Reinforcing Bar Prices, Page 89 


Pittsburgh—The market is dull, 
with few new inquiries and only a 
handful of awards for jobs involving 
more than 100 tons. Prices are un- 
changed, with concessions small and 
the tendency toward firmness in 
most sections. 

Chicago—Concrete bars are quiet, 
although considerable work is pend- 
ing and numerous new jobs are ex- 
pected shortly. Coath & Goss, Chi- 
cago, is low on an addition to the 
customs house, Chicago, involving 
394 tons. A power house at Genoa, 
Wis., will require 225 tons. 

Boston—Reinforcing buying lags, 
few purchases of more than 100 tons 
being made. Small-lot inquiry is up 
slightly, but the bulk of pending ton- 
nage is for federal buildings in con- 
nection with the defense program. 
Bridge and highway needs are 
small. Most housing projects have 
been placed. Prices are still sub- 
ject to shading. 

New York — Reinforcing bar 
awards are heavier, led by about 
2500 tons for grade crossing and 
viaduct construction, this tonnage 
covering bars, mesh and reinforcing 
trusses. New inquiry is gradually 
mounting. 

Philadelphia—Business is confined 
mostly to small lots, as reflected in 
smaller backlogs of fabricators. The 
spring outlook appears fairly bright. 


Seattle—Inquiry for reinforcing 
items is slow and no important 
projects are pending. Local mills 


are operating part time as backlogs 
are reduced. Small tonnages of 
merchant bars are being rolled for 
stock. 

San Francisco—-A fair volume of 
reinforcing bar business was placed, 
aggregating 2020 tons, bringing the 





Concrete Bars Compared 


Tons 
Week ended March 2......... 6,684 
Week ended Feb. 24.......... 2,155 
Week ended Feb. 17.......... 5,671 
I OE ge ce tve nese 16,578 
Weekly average, year, 1940... 7,545 
Weekly average, 1939......... 9,197 


Weekly average, February.... 5,457 
Total to date, 1939.......... 108,121 
Total to date, 1940.......... 67,901 


Includes awards of 100 tons or more. 
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year’s total to 16,782 tons, compared 
with 45,186 tons for the correspond- 
ing period in 1939. Soule Steel Co. 
was awarded 570 tons for a 600-man 
barracks at Hickam Field, T. H., 245 
tons for barracks at Yountville, 
Calif., for the state and 221 tons for 
a flight research building at Moffett 
Field, Calif. Pending business is of 
good proportions and exceeds 29,000 
tons. 

Toronto, Ont.—-Business is im- 
proving, with principal contracts 
pending involving around 6000 
tons. Dominion Steel & Coal Corp., 
Trenton, N. S., has contract for 300 
tons for building at Halifax for Rob- 
ert Simpson Co. Ltd. 


Reinforcing Steel Awards 


1370 tons, including 120 tons mesh, grade 
crossing elimination Long Island rail- 
way, Rockaway, N. Y., to Jones & 
Laughlin Steel Corp., Pittsburgh, 
through Tully & DiNapoli Inc., Long 
Island City, N. Y., contractor 


1300 tons, first unit, war department 
buildings, Washington, to Sweets Steel 
Co., Williamsport, Pa.; John McShain 
Co., Philadelphia, contractor. 


1120 tons, including 550 tons reinforce- 
ment trusses, for Queens approach 
viaduct, Midtown tunnel, New York; 
bars to Fireproof Products Co., New 
York, trusses to Jones & Laughlin 
Steel Corp., Pittsburgh, through Fire- 


proof; Corbetta Contracting Co., con- 
tractor. 

570 tons, 600-man barracks, Hickman 
Field, T. H., to Soule Steel Co., San 
Francisco. 

500 tons, five buildings for state at 
Chino, Calif., to Consolidated Steel 
Corp., Los Angeles. 

300 tons, Oklahoma state highway de- 
partment, to Sheffield Steel Corp., 


Kansas City, Mo. 

245 tons, barracks at Yountville, Calif., 
for state, to Soule Steel Co., San Fran- 
cisco. 

221 tons, 
fett Field, Calif., 
San Francisco. 

200 tons, St. Louis retail store for Ler- 
ner Stores Corp., through Fruin-Col- 
non Construction Co., to Laclede Steel 
Co., St. Louis. 

168 tons, state bridge over Ottawa river, 


Mof- 
Eo. 


building, 
Steel 


flight research 
to Soule 


project 283, Toledo, O., to Truscon 
Steel Co., Youngstown, O. 
150 tons, navy airbase, Sitka, Alaska, 


to Seattle Steel Co., Seattle. 

135 tons, Roza dam, Washington state, 
to Bethlehem Steel Co., Bethlehem, Pa. 

105 tons, hospital addition, Brighton dis- 
trict, Boston, to Concrete Steel Co., 
Boston. 

100 tons, store building, John M. Smythe 
& Co., Evanston, Ill., to Concrete Steel 
Co., Chicago. 

100 tons, bars and shapes, aircraft store- 
house, Norfolk, Va., to Truscon Steel 
Co., Youngstown, O.; R. R. Richard- 
son & Co. Inc., Norfolk, contractor. 

100 tons, Atlas office building, Charles- 
ton, W. Va., to Bethlehem Steel Co., 
Bethlehem, Pa. 


Reinforcing Steel Pending 


1300 tons, for Coulee dam; bids in 
reclamation bureau, Denver. 


to 
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1200 tons, Carrville, La., United States 
hospital; bids March 1. 

1175 tons, midtown tunnel plaza, New 
York. 

950 tons, silos and packing house, Lone 


Star Cement Co., Hudson, N. Y.; Rust 

Engineering Co., Pittsburgh, low. 
394 tons, addition to customs house, Chi- 

cago; Coath & Goss, Chicago, low. 
invita 
An- 


department, 
64613, 


tons, treasury 
A-9997, schedule 
bids opened. 


350 
tion 
geles; 


Los 


borough hall, Kew Gardens, 


bids Feb. 24. 


200 tons, 
Ae fe 

200 tons, generating 
Power Co., Genoa, Wis. 


192 


plant, Tri-State 


tons, bridge, Stevens and Ferry 


| STANDARD ARCHES 
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counties, Washington, for state: bids 
opened. 

170 tons, building addition, Sears-Roe- 
buck & Co., Brooklyn 

170 tons, Safeway Store distributing 
plant, San Francisco; bids opened. 

125 tons, Delaware aqueduct, contract 
343, board of water supply, New York; 
bids Feb, 28 

105 tons, Saw Mill River parkway section, 
Yonkers, N. Y 

100 tons, building, Schmidt Bottling 
Works, Detroit. 

100 tons, equipment repair buildings, in 
vitation 6812-40-83, Hickam Field 
T. H.; bids opened. 

100 tons, army post exchange, invitation 





Installations in many of the country’s leading mills 
are proving that Standard Suspended Arches 
provide longer life and so help to keep furnaces 
in continuous operation to meet today’s heavy 


production schedules. 


STANDARD ARCH CO., FROSTBURG, MD. 
Backed by 75 YEARS’ Experience in Refractories 
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100 tons, 


6312-40-68 
opened 


& Co., 


Unstated tonnage, 
alr 


pletion of 
I1l., 


per Co 


Pig Iron 


Pig Iron Prices, Page 90 


Pittsburgh 


still is declining slowly. 


Hickam 


factory 
Chicago 


corps hangar, 
bids March 12 

Unstated tonnage, factory Cromwell FPa- 
Chicago 
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chant market is quiet, with buying 
light and shipments practically un- 
changed. Coke markets are dull, 
particularly beehive. Prices of the 
latter are not appreciably weaker, 
principally because of absence of 
buyer interest. Lower levels of 
coke and scrap compared with a 
few months ago lend an easier tone 
to pig iron. 

Cleveland -——Except for seasonal 
slackening in some _ industries, 
foundry operations are steady here. 
Foundry coke shipments were up 
slightly in February, despite the 
shorter month, but merchant iron 





Vow in 
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THE NEW GEAR 
SWUNG BOOM 


for the 












BROSIUS TWO MOTOR MECHANICAL 


ELECTRIC CLAY GUN 


This latest design has a positive gear drive which eliminates 
the swing cables of the previous design and gives all the 
positive action of a pedestal type gun. It leaves the furnace 
front clear at all times and there is no clamping interval to 


burn nozzles. 


Edgar E. BROSIUS, Inc. 


Designers 


PITTSBURGH SHARPSBURG BRANCH PA. 


Manufacturers 


Brosius Equipment is covered by patents allowed and 
pending in the United States and Foreign Countries. 

















deliveries showed little change. Re- 
duced demand from _ steelworks, 
however, resulted in a further de- 
cline in total iron movement. Buy- 
ing continues slow, and there is 
little occasion for formal opening 
of second quarter books immedi- 
ately. 

Chicago February shipments 
were considerably below earlier ex- 
pectations, running about 45 per 
cent behind January. March move- 
ment will be better but no large 
pickup is expected. February buy- 
ing, like shipping, was about half 
that of the previous month. Second 
quarter books likely will be opened 
this week for any consumers car- 
ing to make forward coverage. By- 
product foundry coke shipments held 
a 10 per cent gain over January at 
month’s end. 

Boston — Buying is light, con- 
sumers operating on stocks, with 
the general trend of melt down- 
ward. Machine tool trade is active, 
but foundries in most instances 
have built up fair stocks of cast- 
ings. Jobbing shops, when buying, 
place only enough tonnage to meet 
early requirements. Most builders 
of textile mill equipment are well 
stocked into next quarter. Prices 
for that period are expected to be 
unchanged. 

New York — Specifications point 
to a substantial upturn in pig iron 
shipments in March. Orders, how- 
ever, continue slow. Needs of ma- 
chine tool builders remain outstand- 
ing, although soil pipe producers 
should be more active as the build- 
ing season opens. No change in 
second quarter prices currently is 
indicated. Export inquiry gradu- 
ally is expanding, despite absence 
of large lots. Orders also are in- 
creasing but at a slower rate. 

Philadelphia—Sellers — still have 
considerable unfilled business tak- 
en last September before the $1 
price advance. In view of the cur- 
rent slower melt part of this ton- 
nage may carry over into next quar- 
ter. Buying is confined to spot car- 
loads and a small amount of gov- 
ernment business. 

Gray iron foundries in the Phila- 
delphia federal reserve district pro- 
duced 5399 short tons of castings 
in January, off 1.8 per cent from 
December but 45.9 per cent more 
than a year ago. Shipments of 5221 
tons showed gains of 2.9 and 51 per 
cent compared with December and 
last year, respectively. Unfilled or- 
ders Feb. 1 were 1131 tons, down 
15.2 per cent from December but 
83.6 per cent ahead of the vear be- 
fore. Pig iron stocks declined 4.2 
per cent in January but were 109.8 
per cent larger than a year ago. 

Buffalo — Activity in merchant 
iron continues appreciably better 
than in metal for steelmaking. Ship- 
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ments to foundries have been well 
sustained, the February movement 
by some sellers having been ahead 
of January. Foundries generally are 
operating four to five days a week. 
Reflecting lighter needs of steel- 
works, one blast furnace has been 
shut down, leaving production at 
64 per cent. 

Cincinnati—-Pig iron shipments 
are barely steady, but foundry coke 
specifications are moderately heav- 
ier. Part of the melt is supported 
by iron from stock. Prompt ship- 
ment generally is requested on speci- 
fications and on small-lot buying. 
By-product foundry coke has been 
reaffirmed for March at $10.50, de- 
livered. 

St. Louis—Melters show little in- 
terest in pig iron. Purchases are 
small, and shipments are far behind 
the late-1939 pace, reflecting ample 
stocks and heavy previous commit- 
ments. While no cancellations are 
being received, melters are asking 
that shipments on contracts be de- 
layed. 

Birmingham, Ala.—Pig iron out- 
put is steady. Merchant iron men 
report shipping instructions fairly 
steady, but there is some appre- 
hension over prospects for con- 
tinued high production. 

Toronto, Ont.—Sales are steady 
and almost entirely to small melt- 
ers. Sellers look for heavier orders 
for second quarter when books 
open, although forward contracts 
late in 1939 were in excess of con 
sumers’ needs. 


Scrap 
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Pittsburgh—Business is the light- 
est in many months, but some con- 
sumers show a little more interest 
in future needs. Railroad offerings 
are slightly larger than last month 
but still relatively small. Scrap 
prices are unchanged but in many 
cases are nominal. It is possible 
pending railroad lists will give a 
more accurate indication of true 
market levels. 

Cleveland—Sales are light but 
strength is apparent in prices. It 
is believed renewal of buying will 
bring a strong situation. Material 
moving on contracts is principally 
from factories, yard material being 
difficult to handle under prevailing 
weather conditions. 

Chicago—The market is quiet but 
generally firm. Prices tend some- 
what to the strong side despite de- 
clining mill operations and inactiv- 
ity in consumer buying. No. 1 steel 
holds at $15.50 to $16, dealers gen- 
erally selling at $15.75. Railroad 


sales of this grade are reported at 
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$16.65, delivered, and more recently 
at better than $17. 
Boston—Downward trend in scrap 
prices continues, notably for deliv- 
ery in New England. No. 1 heavy 
melting steel, textile cast and rail- 
road malleable are $1 lower. Bor- 
ings and turnings, No. 1 machinery 
cast, forge flashings and machine 
shop turnings are also weaker. Do- 
mestic buying is light, also ship- 
ments to eastern Pennsylvania. 
Ship loadings for export are heavi- 
er, most of the tonnage having been 
bought previously. Bulk of mate 
rial being shipped is No. 2 steel for 





which brokers are paying $14, dock. 
No. 1 steel and No. 2 cast for dock 


delivery are slightly easier. 
Philadelphia—Scrap prices appar- 
ently are scrap:ng bottom, being un- 
changed except for minor adjust- 
ments. Breakable cast is up 50 
cents on business at $18.50. An 
castern mill is understood to have 
bought 25,0C0 tons of scrap on the 
basis of $17.50 for No. 1 steel. E. G. 
Budd Mfg. Co. sold approximately 
4000 tons of new compressed sheets 
March 1 at around $16, f.o.b. plant. 
New York—Prices of most scrap 
grades, dock delivery for export, 


eset escescengptitiny 


‘THE extent to which Fairbanks Dial Scales contribute to modern methods 


in commerce and industry is, in itself, the finest tribute that could be paid to their 


long life and dependable accuracy. In steel mills and coal mines, in factories and ware 


houses, in shipping rooms and railway terminals, in textile mills and cotton gins, in 


printing plants, packing houses, dairies, and, as a matter of fact, in every kind of indus 


trial operation in every civilized country, Fairbanks Dial Scales point the weigh 


If you have a weighing problem, simple or complex, the organization that made 


Fairbanks the greatest name in weighing welcomes the opportunity to help you solve it 
Fairbanks, Morse & Co., Dept. 96, 600 S. Michigan Ave., Chicago, Illinois. Branches 


and service stations throughout the United States and Canada. 


7706-SA40.82 


FAIRBANKS-MORSE 


DIESEL ENGINES WATER SYSTEMS 

PUMPS WASHERS-IRONERS 
ELECTRICAL MACHINERY 
STOKERS 


AIR CONDITIONERS 


FAIRBANKS SCALE 
RAILROAD EQUIPMENT 
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Choice Understatement 


® When a woman complained 
to the manager that telephone re- 
pair men were using strong lan- 
guage in front of her home, he 
investigated and promptly re- 
ceived this report: “Dear Boss: 
sill and I was splicing cable in 
front of Mrs. So-and-So’s house. 
Bill was on the ground and I was 
on the platform. Bill sends up a 
pot of hot metal and when I gets 
it my foot slips and I spills the 
metal down on Bill. It runs 
down his neck inside his over- 
alls and into his show. Bill 
leaps sideways, turns a somer- 
sault, and then looks up at me 
and says, “Harry, you really must 
be more careful, hereafter.”— 


Harry. 


Coffin Nails 


@ If you have become blase to 
billions, reflect on the fact that if 
one cigarette had been lit each 
minute since the birth of Christ, 
the number of cigarettes lit would 
not have totaled one billion until 
about five o’clock in the morning 
of May 26, 1902. Then, podner, 
you would have only 1/163rd 
of the cigarettes smoked in the 
United States in an average year. 
Have you tried a Lucky lately? 


Blame It On Liedy 


@ We swore that last week’s 
Confucius Say was our swan 
song (and especially since we 
got called for misspelling the 
wise old gentleman’s name). 
Then Ken Liedy (Electric Con 
troller & Mfg.) put us on a spot. 
Says he, with all the persuasive- 
ness of a nice regular advertiser, 
“Here’s one you should put in 
your column: Man who sit in 
electric chair, has amps in 
pants.” (adv.) 


White Orchid 


@ We hope you don’t think the 
infrequent slaps on the back 
that we run here are the only 
ones we get. Shecks no, it’s jest 
that every so often some guy 





tells us we're good in such a way 
we really believe it. Take for 
instance H. B. Neill, of Larch- 
mont, N. Y.: May I congratu- 
late you on the splendid appear- 
ance of your magazine, and its 
typographic excellence, to say 
nothing of its complete news 
coverage. 


M-Day 


@ Next week you can look for- 
ward to a story in Steet detailing 
the production lines at the U. S. 
Frankford Arsenal in Philadel- 
phia. When M-Day rolls around 
many a manufacturer may _be- 
come involved in armament pro- 
duction and this description of 
the latest methods has been ob- 
tained by Sreew’s editors and 
approved for release by the U. S. 
Government. 


Play Safe 


@ Riley’s Truck Line must have 
hidden away in its employ, a 
budding copywriting genius who 
missed his calling, except for that 
choice bit of safety promotion 
on page 52 this week. 


Reader Interest 


@ You may or may not be in- 
terested to know that an average 
of g pages in every issue of 
STEEL last year were reprinted 
for further distribution—a_ total 
of over 300,000 reprints alto- 
gether. 


Attention, Class! 


@ Thomas A. Edison used to 
give this simple problem to the 
young engineers taking his ex- 
aminations: Suppose you had 
a perfect greyhound which was 
endowed with illimitable speed, 
and you tied a saucepan to its 
tail. The dog runs away, and 
on hearing the noise made by the 
pan behind him, keeps increasing 
his speed to escape the noise. 
What will be the maximum 
speed he will reach? 


SHRDLU 
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have dropped 50 cents to $1 per ton 
with brokers now paying $14 for 
No. 1 heavy melting steel. Quotations 
on most grades for domestic ship- 
ment are steadier although rails for 
rolling and old compressed sheets 
are down slightly, and No. 1 machin- 
ery cast for nearby delivery is 50 
cents. Buying is light and most ac- 
tivity is in small shipments against 
orders. 

Buffalo— Despite an __ inactive 
market there are indications the 
recent price recession has been ar- 
rested. Quotations have a steady 
undertone, with No 1 steel $16.50 
to $17. A strengthening factor is the 
small volume of offerings, resulting 
partly from interference of snow 
with yard activities and- rural col- 
lections. 

Detroit—Scrap continues’ weak, 
recent lists bringing somewhat low- 
er prices, in line with previous re- 
visions in Detroit quotations. Only 
strong items are cast grades, prin- 
cipally due to shortage of this ma- 
terial and fair demand from found- 
ries active on automotive die pro- 
grams. A small tonnage of rails 
has been purchased by one of the 
larger die foundries here. Borings 
are down 25 cents. Recent purchases 
made by the leading steelmaker here 
were about 50 cents a ton off from 
prices prevailing two weeks ago. 

Cincinnati—Prices again are low- 
er, with heavy melting steel down 
to $12.50 to $13, lowest since last 
September. Consumers are cover- 
ing only early needs and_ ship- 
ments are off from last quarter. 
Ohio river traffic has been resumed 
without any apparent effect on 
prices. 

St. Louis—Recent mill purchases 
have developed into price reductions 
of 25 to 50 cents on various grades. 
Steelworks show little interest in 
additional buying in view of ample 
inventories and shipments against 
previous orders. Scrap movement 
from the country is heavier. 

Birmingham, Ala.—Scrap men are 
rather pessimistic and report waver- 
ing prices. Shipments are scattered 
and in small volume. 

Seattle—Export movement is dull, 
only small orders coming from 
Japan, which bought rather heavily 
in December and early January in 
anticipation of the end of the trade 
treaty. No. 1 melting, shipside, 
Seattle, is quoted at $15.50 to $16. 
Rolling mills are out of the market 
and other domestic buyers are not 
active. 

Toronto, Ont.—-While heavy snow 
has interrupted deliveries to deal- 
ers, business continues fairly ac- 
tive and both steelworks and found- 
ries are showing more interest in 
the market. Dealers have marked 
up buying prices on steel] turnings, 
cast borings and bushelings 50 
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cents a gross ton. Other grades 
are unchanged but firm. 

San Francisco—Producers of open- 
hearth steel, effective March 1, will 
buy scrap on the net ton basis. No. 
1 heavy melting steel, f.o.b. cars, 
metropolitan area, Los Angeles and 
San Francisco holds at $12.50 to 
$13 a net ton with No. 2 at $11.50 to 
$12 a net ton. Compressed sheets 
are $10.50 to $11 a net ton, f.o.b. 
cars metropolitan area, San Fran- 
cisco and Los Angeles. Borings and 
turnings are priced at $4.50 to $5 
a net ton. Movement is not heavy 
and present buying consists only of 
renewing material taken from yard 
stock piles for current consumption. 
No new export business for ship- 
ment to Japan has been noted of 
late. 


Tin Plate 


Tin Plate Prices, Page 88 


Production is down to a new low 
for the year, off 2 points to 56 per 
cent. Releases for packers’ cans 
remain light, but general line can 
and export tonnage remains good. 
However, demand from abroad is 
somewhat less active than it was 
earlier in the year. Specifications 
from domestic users generally so 
far this year have been lighter 
than in 1939. 


Warehouse 
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Pittsburgh-——Sales increased last 
week to above the level of the previ- 
ous 60 days, although there is no 
certainty the betterment is perma- 
nent. However, spring business 
shortly will be stimulating demand. 

Chicago—-Demand leveled off last 
week, but total February business 
was off moderately from January. 
Distributors expect improvement in 
March. 

New York-——Despite fewer days 
some jobbers report February vol- 
ume slightly ahead of January and 
all had daily average business equal 
to that month. Special and lighter 
lines were most active with heavier 
products, shapes and plates lagging. 
Mill deliveries of alloys are better 
but electric furnace material is still 
slow. While stocks are well bal- 
anced in most cases a few are top- 
heavy. 

Philadelphia—February business 
was disappointing, being 5 to 10 per 
cent under January. Stocks con- 
tinue heavy, being estimated about 
30 per cent above normal. 


Buffalo—Sales have tapered some- 
what. but still are considered good 
by most distributors. February vol- 
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FARQUHAR 


HYDRAULIC PRESSES 


HIS) 1500-ton Farquhar 

Hydraulic Forging Press 
is specially designed to stand 
excessive eccentric loading. 
Presses of this type can be 
furnished in various sizes 
and capacities to meet the 
demands of modern, high 
speed production systems. 


Big industrial names like 
General Electric, American 
Chain and Cable, Pennsyl- 
vania Railroad rely on Far- 
quhar engineering experience 
to meet their particular 
specifications. The U. S. 
Government has ordered over 
150 Farquhar Presses in the 
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past 20 months. 


Send for new Hydraulic Press 


Catalog. 


A. B. FARQUHAR CO., Ltd. 
YORK, PA. 


403 DUKE ST. 




















JEFFREY HEAVY DUTY CHAINS 





No. _1357 Draw Bench chain, is 
for and heat 





treated for high | ‘ultimate strength. 
A heavy chain with riveted pins and 
alloy steel side bars. 





No. 1380 is a combination Hercules 
type with outside rollers. Used in 
Pack and Pair Furnaces and nor- 
malizing furnaces. 





Special pipe and tube cooling bed 
type with roller and pusher attach- 
ments. 





Steel thimble roller chain—widely 
used in Catcher and Feeder table 
service. 


Knowing that ordinary chains will not 
stand up in the steel mill, Jeffrey offers 
a special line of wear-resisting chain of 
great strength, with heat and corrosion- 


resisting qualities added where needed. 


You'll find Jeffrey steel mill chains on 
those applications where intense heat is 
prevalent and where high unit loads must 
be handled on sheet transfer tables, 
pallet conveyors, slab transfer and crop 
conveyors, feeder and catcher tables, coil 
conveyors and sheet pilers. 

Make no mistake about Jeffrey chains 
. . their widespread use not only in steel 
mill service but for general conveying 
and elevating service, and for drives— 
has given them an enviable place in 
Industry. Send for our latest literature 


on Jeffrey chains. 


The Jeffrey Manufacturing Company 


889-99 North Fourth Street, Columbus, Ohio 
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ume was off from January but well 
above the level a year ago. 
Seattle—_Improved weather con- 
ditions have stepped up jobbing 
sales, with demand diversified. The 
price situation is unchanged. Sheets 


Speed, Weight 


and 


Stamina 


MARVEL 
No. 6 


Capacity 6" x 6" 


MARVEL 
No. 9 


Capacity 10" x 10" 


MARVEL 
No. 6A 
with Automat 
Bar Push-Up 
Capacity 6" x 6" 


MARVEL 
No. 9A 
with Automat 
Bar Push-Up 
Capacity 10" x 10" 





Mark these new MARVEL Heavy Duty High Speed Sawing 
Machines. All ball-bearing construction, coupled with advance 
design principles, enable them to far out-cut, out-last, and out-run 
any other saws built. 

With or without automatic bar push-up, they are today’s fastest 
and most efficient cutting-off machines for bar stock up to 10" x 
10". Strictly multi-purpose tools, they will serve as general pur- 
pose hack saws and / or automatic production machines. 


ARMSTRONG-BLUM MFG. CO. 
“The Hack Saw People’ 


Eastern Sales Office: 199 Lafayette St., New York f 


5737 Bloomingdale Ave., Chicago, U.S. A. 
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are reported moving in better vol- 
ume. 

Cincinnati February business 
was little changed from January 
but well above the level a year ago. 
Prices are steady. 







Write for Bulletin 600 
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ALLOYS 


Ferro Manganese 
Ferro Chrome 
Ferro Silicon 
Calcium Silicide 
Silico Manganese 


MANGANESE ORE 


Open Hearth Use 
Blast Furnace Use 


PIG IRON 


Low Phos 
English 
French 


IRON 
ORES 


MUCK BARS 


Low Phos and Special 
The American 
Swedo Iron Co.’s 


CHROME ORE 


_ Lump 
Ground 


BRANCH OFFICES: 


West Newton, Mass. 
28 Fairway Drive 


New York, N. Y. 
40 Exchange Place 
* 








Steel in Europe 
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London — (By Cable) — Little 
change has taken place in the steel 
and iron market in Great Britain ex- 
cept intensificatiton of war effort 
and output. Export expansion is 
still limited though tonnages of 
black and galvanized sheets have 
been released for that purpose. Tin 
plate exports are satisfactory despite 
limited steel supplies. 

Belgium and Luxemburg report 
exports to Britain and France ex- 
panding and substantial orders for 
barbed wire are being received from 
Scandinavian countries. Prices are 
firmer. 


Equipment 


Seattle —- Seasonal requirements 
have stimulated movement of gen- 
eral items, public works projects 
still furnishing a large share. Gen- 
eral Electric Co., Schenectady, N. Y., 
is low at $85,736 to Bonneville proj- 
ect for four circuit breakers. Same 
project will open bids March 14 for 
a 115-kw transmission line to Hood 
River, Oreg., Spec. 813 and March 
5 for conductor hardware, Yakima- 
Ellensburg line, Washington, Spec. 
819. Fort Lewis, Wash., has called 
bids March 1 for sub-metering equip- 
ment. Fairbanks, Morse & Co. is 
low to Tacoma at $18,721 for fur- 
nishing four vertical turbine pumps. 


MEETINGS 


BROAD PROGRAM ARRANGED 
FOR ACETYLENE CONVENTION 


@ LATEST practices and develop- 
ments in oxyacetylene process will 
be highlighted at the annual conven- 
tion of the International Acetylene 
association at Hotel Schroeder, Mil- 
waukee, April 10-12. The program is 
being arranged to appeal to oper- 
ators of welding and cutting equip- 
ment, shop foremen, plant superin- 
tendents, operating and designing 
engineers, and executives. 
Simultaneous sessions will be held 
on the first afternoon. One will 
deal with welding of carbon-molyb- 
denum pipe, welding of industrial 
piping, silver soldering, and layout 
and management of a welding shop; 
the other with reclamation, repair 
and maintenance, with special ref- 
erence to shipyards, foundries, steel 
mills and railroad shops. 
Round-table discussions on flame 
treating, hard facing, machine cut- 
ting, welding alloy steels, air-acety- 
lene applications, pipe welding, riser 
cutting, and welding nonferrous 
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USE 


MOORE RAPID 


FURNACES 
for 
MELTING 
REFINING 
SMELTING 


Alloy and Carbon Steels. 
For Ingots and Castings. 
Gray and Malleable Irons. 
Copper, Nickel and Alloys. 
Ferro-Alloys, Carbide. 
Special Products. 


The illustration shows a small 
capacity three phase direct arc 
LECTROMELT furnace. Furnaces 
as small as 500 lb. capacity are 
being used for pouring forging 
ingots. 


RAPID 
ECONOMICAL 
RUGGED 


BUILT IN STANDARD SIZES 
25 LBS. TO 50 TONS CAPACITY 


PITTSBURGH 
LECTROMELT 
FURNACE 
CORP. 


PITTSBURGH, PA. 
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metals will feature the first evening. 
A panel discussion on oxyacetylene 
machine cutting is scheduled for the 
afternoon of April 11. 

Two simultaneous sessions on the 
afternoon of April 12 will close the 
convention. One will be concerned 
with foundry and heavy industrial 
applications of the oxyacetylene 
process, including flame cleaning, 
dehydrating and descaling, scarfing 
and gouging, heavy cutting, the oxy- 
gen lance, and efficiency control in 
cutting. The other is on the broad 
subject of fabrication and produc- 
tion, with papers on welding and 
brazing light-gage metal, design and 
construction of jigs and fixtures, 
welding for enameling, and auto- 
matic bronze welding. 


INDUSTRIAL ADVERTISERS IN 
CHICAGO REGIONAL MEETING 


A regional conference for indus- 
trial advertisers will be held in Chi- 
cago, April 19, under sponsorship of 
the Indianapolis, St. Louis, Milwau- 
kee and Chicago chapters of the Na- 
tional Industrial Advertisers asso- 
ciation. 


TRADE GROUP EXECUTIVES 
TO MAKE PROGRAM AWARD 


American Trade Association Ex- 
ecutives will conduct its spring 
meeting in Washington, April 29. 
The program schedules’ morning 
and afternoon sessions, a luncheon 
and a reception, At the luncheon, 
Secretary of Commerce Harry Hop- 
kins will present the main award 
and honorary certificates in the asso- 
ciation’s eighth annual contest for 
the best trade association program. 


METAL SHOW FLOOR PLANS 
ARE MAILED TO EXHIBITORS 


Floor plans for the twenty-second 
National Metal exposition, to be 
held in Public Auditorium, Cleve- 
land, Oct. 21-25, have been mailed 
to previous show exhibitors by the 
American Society for Metals, spon- 
sor of the event. Deadline for re- 
quests for space is April 6, accord- 
ing to W. H. Eisenman, secretary 
of the society and show manager. 

Co-operating with the American 
Society for Metals again this year 
as in recent years in the National 
Metal congress to be conducted 
simultaneously with the exposition, 
will be the American Welding so- 
ciety, Wire association, and the Iron 
and Steel and Institute of Metals 
divisions of the American Institute 
of Mining and Metallurgical Engi- 
neers. 


REINFORCING STEEL GROUP 
TO MEET IN HOT SPRINGS 


Concrete Reinforcing Steel insti- 
tute will conduct its sixteenth an- 
nual meeting at the Homestead, Hot 
Springs, Va., April 25-26. m < 


Delzell, 2257 Builders building, Chi- 
cago, is executive secretary. 





TMWE cold-forging process developed by 

Parker-Kalon is the reason why these 
Parker-Kalon Products excel in so many 
features. And unequalled production fa- 
cilities and equipment supply the reason 
why Parker-Kalon Cold-forged Wing Nuts, 
Cap Nuts, Thumb Screws and Socket 
Screws cost you no more. Ask for free 
samples and prices. No obligation, of 
course. PARKER-KALON CORP., 200 VARICK 
ST., NEW YORK, N. Y. 


PARKER-KALON 
(‘old fecged 


SOCKET SCREWS 


WING NUTS - CAP NUTS 
THUMB SCREWS 


Te] Se mag i teliic), | 
REPUTABLE DISTRIBUTORS 
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Nonferrous Metal Prices 


— -~ Copper —————_, Anti- 
Electro, Lake, Straits Tin Lead Alumi- mony Nickel 
del del. Casting, New York Lead East Zinc num Amer. Cath- 
Feb Conn. Midwest refinery Spot Futures N.Y. St.L. St.L. 99% Spot, N.Y. odes 
24 11.50 11.50 11.25 46.12% 45.87% 5.00 4.85 5.50 20.00 14.00 35.00 
26 11.50 11.50 11.25 47.25 47.00 5.00 4.85 5.75 20.00 14.00 35.00 
27 11.50 11.50 11.25 48.00 48.00 5.00 4.85 5.75 20.00 14.00 35.00 
28 11.50 11.50 11.25 47.70 47.50 5.25 5.10 5.75 20.00 14.00 35.00 
29 11.50 11.50 11.25 47.70 47.62% 5.25 5.10 5.75 20.00 14.00 35.00 
March 
l 11.50 11.50 11.25 47.50 47.00 5.25 5.10 5.75 20.00 14.00 35.00 
*Nominal 












H & K industrial perforations embrace 
a range of sizes and shapes intended 
to meet the most exacting requirements 
of all industries. 


H & K ornamental designs include 
standard and many beautiful and ex- 
clusive patterns suitable for architect- 
ural grilles, enclosures, ventilators, 
and all decorative uses. 


Send us your specifications. 


ANY METAL-ANY PERFORATION 























=| alaleivole & 
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PERFORATING 


5634 FILLMORE ST., CHICAGO 114 LIBERTY ST., NEW YORK 


AND FLANGES 
OF 


WELDED STEEL 


Rolled from Standard 
TEES Bar Stock ROUNDS 


FLATS Send for Illustrated SQUARES 
ANGLES Booklet CHANNELS 


KING FIFTH WHEEL COMPANY 


5027 BEAUMONT AVE., PHILADELPHIA 
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MILL PRODUCTS 

F.o.b. mill base, cents per lb., except as 

specified. Copper brass products based 
on 11.50c Conn. copper 


Sheets 
Yellow brass (high) ...0. «2. esses Saeed 
Cpe ee NOUOE (oS ca i a Vey 20.12 
LOG, CUt tO. JODES. 2. oe i ew es BOO 
Bie. 100. Wh. CONS 2... 65. os0scssenss dae 
Tubes 
High yellow Drass .............vees oes 21.06 
Seamless copper Re Pe ie 20.62 
Rods 
High yellow brass ................14.26 
CODDER TOC FOLIOS ok oc ines s bes ae SOS 
Anodes 
Copper, Metres ss Se ETT 
Wire 
Yeliow brass (high) ........s.....18.56 


OLD METALS 
Nom. Dealers’ Buying Prices 
No. 1 Composition Red Brass 


Mew WOrk ..... ss. disses Re 
Cleveland Lopes ‘aie a eb hain vs bv, oe ee 
i, i ME He MER 
aS MP io Ys) 


Heavy Copper and Wire 


ew -Tork, NO. 1... a . .9,00-9.25 
Cleveland, NNO.. 1 .....62.. ose 800-905 
Be Ro. a ea a Saar er 9.00-9.25 
Rt ANE IE 5 Sacks Sc ee ea ea aD 8.75-9.25 
Composition Brass Turnings 
SOY SN ib acs Sco a oe ane wan CROP ae 
Light Copper 
DROW SOR: oo vcs Ras Caw Oe > TOT 
Cleveland 5. Se oar aia eC eT Te 7.00-7.25 
Chicago LEER eR ee 
St. Louis sicwaphls. b-'o 1p soc CME ER 
Light Brass 
Cleveiend 2... csc é Sus dw en vig ee 
NN cs cic bie acs Fea ORE 4.50-4.75 
a. a o's ere e oe oe 4.50-4.75 
Lead 
New York .... 5 bk See Re - ee tad 
Cleveland . he ie Te OA 4.00-4.25 
RANE i co ka awa bs Sa .. . .4,25-4.50 
St. Louis . bicle Due Bw wrand. & 6: Wl o's 3 SD 
Zine 
New York ... ft FS, Cee SL. : 3.00-3.25 
Bi”. Er sin ae TD 
St. Louis ; a cehis =o « sea 
Aluminum 
Mixed, cast, Cleveland ......... 8.75-9.00 
Borings, Cleveland ............6.75-7.00 
Clips, soft, Cleveland ....... 15.75-16.00 
Misc. cast, St. Louis ...........8.75-9.00 


SECONDARY METALS 
Brass ingot, 85-5-5-5, less carloads. .12.00 
Standard No. 12 aluminum.. .14.50-14.75 


Nonferrous Metals 


New York—Heavy demand for 
lead, a spurt in zinc sales, and a re- 
duction in the tin export quota for 
the second quarter resulted in price 
advances in these metals last week. 
Following exceptionally heavy sales 
in copper earlier in the month, de- 
mand tapered although undertone 
remained firm. Part of the _ in- 
creased activity in metals was at- 
tributed to prospects for heavier con- 
sumption over the coming months. 

Copper—February sales of 147,197 
tons have been exceeded since the 
compilation began by totals for only 
two months in 1939 and _ three 
months in 1936. Electrolytic was 
firm in the producers’ market at 
11.50c, fairly steady in the resale 
market at 11.75c, Connecticut, and 
easier in the export market at about 
11.55¢, f.a.s. New York. 

Lead — Leading producers sold 
freely following the advance in 
prices of 4-cent to the basis of 5.10c, 


STEEL 








East St. Louis, but they found it 
difficult to satisfy consumers’ de- 
mands fully. Some sellers exceeded 
their daily intakes and drew heavily 
on reserve stocks. Sales were lim- 
ited to delivery within 60 days in an 
effort to curb speculative buying. 

Zine—After a short buying move- 
ment on Monday which lifted prime 
western prices %-cent to 5.75, East 
St. Louis, consumers reverted to a 
routine buying policy. Production 
of galvanized sheets declined two 
points further to only 55 per cent 
of capacity. 

Tin — Following announcement 
that tin export quotas would be cut 
40 points to a rate of only 80 per 
cent of standard tonnages, prices 
soared in all leading markets. This 
move surprised some observers who 
point out the uncertainty of con- 
tinued uninterrupted flow of tin from 
producing centers. Straits spot 
jumped to 48.00c in the domestic 
market before easing toward the 
weekend to 47.50c. 

Antimony—Only occasional] carlot 
and usual caselot business was done 
in the antimony market on the basis 
of 14.00c, New York, for American 
spot and nominally 16.50c, duty paid 
New York, for Chinese spot. 


Activities of Steel 
Users and Makers 


@ JULIUS KAHN, former president, 
Truscon Steel Co., and later Repub- 
lice Steel Corp. vice president, is 
head of a new steel fabricating com- 
pany, United Steel Fabricators Inc., 
which is using some of the space 
formerly occupied by United Engi- 
neering & Foundry Co. at Wooster, 
O. The company will make corru- 
gated drainage steel pipe, some steel] 
building parts and other fabricat- 
ed steel products. Officers are: 
Chairman of the board, Mr. Kahn; 
president, W. C. Martin; vice presi- 
dent in charge of operations, Walter 
F. Schulz; treasurer, Keith MacLeod; 
secretary, Walter Locker. 
+ 

Cowles Detergent Co., Cleveland, 
maker of industrial alkalies and 
soaps, has appointed Eaton-Clark 
Co., Detroit, distributor in Michi- 
gan. 

* 

Robert W. Wilson, Cleveland, has 
removed his office for the practice 
of patent and trade mark law to 
406 East Ohio Gas building, East 
Sixth street and Rockwell avenue. 

+ 

Magnetic Engineering & Mfg. Co., 
Clifton, N. J., has been organized 
to design and build a complete line 
of magnetic separators, ore con- 
centrators, chucks and clutches and 
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special magnetic equipment. Offi- 
cers are: President, J. J. Ferris; 
vice president, J. L. Hope; secretary- 
treasurer, F. E. Ferris. 

+ 

Champion Rivet Co., Cleveland, 

has concluded arrangements with 
the United States Steel Export Co., 
New York, to handle exclusive sale 
of its welding electrodes for export 
throughout the world. 

+ 


Laboratories have 


E. E. 


Free 


been merged with the United States 
Testing Co. Inc., Hoboken, N. J., and 
will henceforth be known as the 
engineering and research division 
of the Testing company. The Free 
laboratories will continue at their 
present location, 175 Fifth avenue, 
and E. A. Graham, heretofore asso- 
ciated with the late Dr. E. E. Free, 
will be in charge. 
+ 
Koppers Co., engineering and con- 
struction division, Pittsburgh, has 
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FLEXIBLE COUPLINGS 

















ALL METAL e 
NO WELDED PARTS 


OIL TIGHT 
DUST PROOF e FULLY LUBRICATED 


Send for a copy of our 


Flexible Coupling Handbook 


FORGED STEEL 


e@ FREE END FLOAT 








POOLE FOUNDRY & MACHINE CO. 


Baltimore, Md. 

















When you want them to exceed specifications; o 


when you want to see them reflect workman- 
ship; when you want fair prices—consult us! 7) 
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opened a branch office in the National 
Bank of Tulsa building, Tulsa, Okla., 
to serve the oil and gas industries 
in the southwest. W. A. Leech Jr., 
a number of years engaged in re- 
search and plant construction and 
operation for Koppers, is in charge 
of the new office. 
+ 
Globe Stainless Tube Co., Mil- 
waukee, has appointed Edgcomb 
Steel Corp., Newark, N. J., distrib- 
utor for its line of seamless and 


stainless steel pipe and tubing. 
o 
Ajax Metal Co., Philadelphia, has 
appointed Refractory Products Co., 








Weigh it accurate- 
ly en route. 
Avoid costly de- 
lays and extra 
handling. Use 
KRON Crane 
Scales. 
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E. W. Woodruff, 219 East North Wa- 
ter street, Chicago, its representa- 
tive in Chicago and the Middle West 
for the sale of brass, bronze, nickel 
and aluminum alloys in ingot form. 
The Ajax company this year is 
celebrating its sixtieth anniverzary. 

° 
McIntosh Stamping Corp., Detroit, 
has moved from 6134 Epworth boule- 
vard, to its new plant at 13881 El- 
mira avenue. 
° 
Otto Kafka Inc., New York, ex- 
porter of iron and steel products, 
has moved into larger quarters on 
the twentieth floor of the 50 Broad 
street building. 
° 
Blaw-Knox Co., Pittsburgh, has 
received an order from the Besse- 
mer & Lake Erie railroad to equip 

100 box cars with its newly devel- 
oped open mesh steel running 
boards and brake steps. 

° 
Iron & Steel Products Inc., Chi- 
cago, has established a merchant 

iron and steel department under di- 
rection of J. C. Beggs, formerly with 
Joseph T. Ryerson & Son Inc., Chi- 
cago. 

© 
AC Spark Plug division of Gen- 
eral Motors Corp., Flint, Mich., 
plans construction of a new spark 

plug plant jn Flint, comprising 156,- 
0CO square feet of floor space. The 
new plant will be adjacent to the 
company’s other factories. 

+ 
Genera] Electric Co., Schenectady, 

N. Y., announces that central plant 
air conditioning and industrial re- 
frigeration equipment of more than 
5 horsepower will henceforth be 
sold direct to authorized contractors 
who, with engineers and architects, 
will assume all application engi- 
neering and installation functions. 
Samuel Martin Jr., associated with 
General Electric since 1925, has been 
appointed head of the new contrac- 
tor sales division. 

+ 

Williams & Kilsby, Standard Oil 
building, Los Angeles, has been 
formed by W. Woodward Williams, 
recently resigned as general man- 
ager of Babcock & Wilcox Tube Co., 
and Perry Kilsby, who has acted as 
sales representative on the West 
coast for several companies manu- 
facturing various steel products. 

They will represent the following 
firms on the West coast: Babcock & 
Wilcox Tube Co., Beaver Falls, Pa.; 
Sivyer Steel Casting Co., Milwau- 
kee; William F. Klemp Co., Chicago, 
and Pittsburgh Crucible Steel Co., 
Pittsburgh. 

Sl 
A new engineering department 
devoted to the general commercial 
design and production of radio ap- 
paratus of all types, and associated 
products, has been created by the 


radio division of Westinghouse 
Electric & Mfg. Co. at Balti- 
more. The new department will be 


known as the special apparatus en- 
gineering section and will be under 
direction of Ralph N. Harmon. The 
nucleus of the group is composed 
of engineers formerly associated 
with the company’s broadcast activ- 
ities. 
° 

National Radiator Corp., Johns- 
town, Pa., has acquired assets and 
business of Century Specialty Co., 
Johnstown, and will continue its 
operation as the Century division. 
James P. Thomas, president of 
Century, has been appointed man- 
ager of the new division. 


























Our AIM is to render 
A little more 
complete ...more hos- 
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CHAS. H. LOTT 
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Every Room Outside 


with Private Bath 


Single from $2.50 
Double from $4.00 
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Bethlehem Liberalizes 
1940 Vacation Plan 


BH More liberalized vacation plan, 
affecting more than 60,000 workers, 
will be inaugurated by Bethlehem 
Steel Co. for 1940 season, as a re- 
sult of negotiations between em- 
ploye representatives and manage- 
ment at company’s various plants 
last week. 

New plan for hourly, piece-work 
and tonnage employes will provide 
one week’s vacation with pay for 
those having a three-year service 
record. Former service require- 
ment was five years. Two weeks 
vacation with pay will be granted 
those having 15 years’ service, in- 
stead of one week as heretofore. 


Ajax Flexible Coupling Co. 
Completes Plant Addition 


@ Ajax Flexible Coupling Co., 
Westfield, N. Y., has completed a 
new plant addition to house en- 
larged electric welding and assem- 
bly departments. Ajax vibrating 
screens, conveyors and packers are 
manufactured. 

“Increasing importance of accu- 
rate separations in processing op- 
erations throughout industries rang- 
ing from plastics and foods to 
coal and ore has focused attention 
on increased vibrating speeds and 
strokes made possible by the oper- 
ating principle of Ajax-Shaler Shak- 
ers,” stated Wayne Belden, vice 
president. 

Ajax-Shaler Shakers are used in 
scalping, single and multiple deck 
screening, level and off-level con- 
veying and packing. Standardized 
equipment has been developed by 
the company to cover a wide range 
of uses in these fields. 


Bethlehem Will Build 
Williamsport Addition 


@ Bethlehem Steel Co. has awarded 
contract for construction of a one- 
story brick and steel addition, 80 x 
425 feet, to its Williamsport wire 
rope division plant, Williamsport, 
Pa. Addition will be built on a 
three-acre site recently acquired 
adjoining present property. 


U.S. Steel, G.E. 
Revise Fair Exhibits 


@ United States Steel Corp. will 
revise its 1940 New York’s World 
Fair exhibit to portray new aspects 
of the industry. 

Realistic dioramas will follow pro- 
duction of steel from ore mining 
through blast furnace to rolling 
mill. Hall of Research, dramatical- 
ly displaying qualities of steel, is 
to be continued. 

General Electric Co., Schenectady, 
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N. Y., is planning extensive changes 
at its 1940 exhibit to accommodate 
more people, provide new entertain- 
ment. Television space will be dou- 
bled, “Magic Kitchen” will have a 
small theater, and Steinmetz Hall 
will have a new lighting display. 


Blaw-Knox Report Shows 
Employe-Consumer Ties 


@ Furthering the trend toward sim- 
plifying and humanizing company 
reports is the explanatory booklet 
published by Blaw-Knox Co., Pitts- 


WALDRON 


Fle eoupuncs 











— weld 


N ible 


a mw 


for all drives, all loads. 
and construction improvements insure 
ble-free operation. 
for catalogs giving sizes, 


prices. 


burgh. Devoted to bridging the gap 
between employes’ jobs and con- 


sumers, it undertakes an examina- 
tion of the company’s production 
phase. Last year’s report explained 
company’s financial structure, indi- 
cated relationship existing between 
stockholders and employes. 
Declared the first publication of 
its kind to be printed by rotograv- 
ure, report illustrates steps in man- 
ufacture of Blaw-Knox products. 
Reminder of importance of con 
sumer considerations in ordinary 
job routine, report is also a basis 
for analysis of what company’s 
products mean to the world. 


GEAR TYPE 
Standard 
Torque Ring 
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Standard 
Marine 


SPECIAL 
Types 


a lype and Size 
Jhon Cvery Purpose 


Most complete line of forged steel corplings 


Advanced design 
trou- 


Write 


service ‘actors, 


Low initial cost. 






No obligation. 
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uy OHN WALDRON CORP. 


NEW BRUNSWICK, N. J. 
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@ Repressed Toronto Acid Brick, accurately molded in stock or special 
shapes, are completely DEAERATED, and as a result are ACID PROOF. 
It is THE brick to use with basolit, the acid proof cement joint, to make 


tank walls and floors impervious to any acid action. 
are laid at lower labor cost, because of their shape. 


Toronto Acid Brick 
Requests for additional 


information will be courteously fulfilled. 


THE KEAGIEFR BRICK CO. 


Steubenville, Ohio (Pittsburgh District) o 
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A classified list of advertisers according to products. @Index to 
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ABRASIVES (Blast Cleaning) 


American Foundry Equipment Co., 
Mishawaka, Ind 
Pangborn Corp., Hagerstown, Md 
Pittsburgh Crushed Steel Co 
6ist St. and A. V. R. R., 
Pittsburgh, Pa. 


ABRASIVES (Polishing) 

Abrasive Co., Taconey & Fraley Sts., 
Philadelphia, Pa. 

Carborundum Co., The, 
Niagara Falls, N. Y. 

Norton Co., Worcester, Mass 


AOCUMULATORS 
Elmes, Chas. F., Engineering Wks., 
243 N. Morgan St., Chicago, Il. 
Farquhar, A. B., Co., Limited, 
403 Duke St., York, Pa. 
Logemann Brothers Co., 
3126 Burleigh St., Milwaukee, 
Wis 
Morgan Engineering Co., The, 
Alliance, O. 


ACETYLENE 
Air Reduction Sales Co., 


60 E. 42nd St., New York City 
Linde Air Products Co., The, 
30 E. 42nd St., New York City 


ACID-PROOF LININGS 
Ceilcote Co., 750 Rockefeller Bidg., 


Cleveland, O. 
Pennsylvania Salt Mfg. Co., 1000 
Philadelphia, Pa 


Widener Bldg., 


ACIDS (Pickling) 
American Chemical Paint Co., 


Box 310, Ambler, Pa. 

Ampco Metal, Inc., Dept. SI-29, 
3830 W. Burnham S&t., 
Milwaukee, Wis. 

Pennsylvania Salt Mfg. Co., 1000 


Widener Bldg., 


AIR COMPRESSORS—See 
COMPRESSORS (Air) 


Philadelphia, Pa 


AIR CONDITIONING EQUIPMENT 
Peabody Engineering Corp., 
580 Fifth Ave., New York City 


Sturtevant, B. F., Co., Hyde Park, 
Boston, Mass. 

Worthington Pump & Machinery 
Corp., Harrison, N. J 


AIRLESS BLAST CLEANING 
EQUIPMENT 
American Foundry 
Mishawaka Ind. 
Pangborn Corp., 


ALKALI CLEANING COMPOUNDS 
Pennsylvania Salt Mfg. Co., 1000 
Widener Bldg., Philadelphia, Pa. 


ALLOYS—See FERROALLOYS 


CHANNELS—See 
CHANNELS, ANGLES 


Equipment Co., 


Hagerstown, Md 


ANGLES, 
BEAMS, 


ANNEALING BOXES—See BOXES 


(Annealing) 


ARCHES AND WALLS 
Standard Arch Co., Frostburg, Md. 


ARCHES 
Standard Arch Co.,, 


(Suspended) 
Frostburg, Md 


AXLES 
Bethlehem Steel Co., 
Bethlehem, Pa. 
Carnegie-Illinois Steel Corp., 
Pittsburgh-Chicago. 
Columbia Steel Co., 
San Francisco, Calif 
Republic Steel Corp., 
Dept. ST, Cleveland, O. 
Standard Steel Works Co., 
Paschall P. O., Philadelphia, Pa. 
Tennessee Coal, Iron & Railroad 
Co., Brown-Marx Bldg., 
Birmingham, Ala 
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BABBITT METAL 

Cadman, A. W., Mfg. Co., 
28th and Smallman Sts., 
Pittsburgh, Pa. 

National Bearing Metals Corp., 
928 Shore Ave., Pittsburgh, Pa. 

Ryerson, Jos. T., & Son, Inc., 
16th and Rockwell Sts., 
Chicago, Il. 


BAGS (Cotton) 


Ames Bag Machine Co., 1991 E. 

66th St., Cleveland, O. 

BALING PRESSES 

Logemann Brothers Co., 
3126 Burleigh St., Milwaukee, 
Wis. 

BALL TRANSFERS 

Mathews Conveyer Co., 142 Tenth 
St., Ellwood City, Pa. 

BALLS (Brass or Bronze) 

SKF Industries, Inc., Front St. and 

Erie Ave., Philadelphia, Pa. 
Strom Steel Ball Co., 

1850 So. 54th Ave., Cicero, Ill. 
BALLS (Special Alloy Metals) 
SKF Industries, Inc., Front St. and 

Erie Ave., Philadelphia, Pa. 
BALLS (Steel) 

(*Also Stainless) 
*Strom Steel Ball Co., 
1850 So. 54th Ave., Cicero, Ill. 


BANDS—See HOOPS AND BANDS 


BANDS (Iron and Steel) 


Bethlehem Steel Co., 
Bethlehem, Pa. 

Carnegie-Illinois Steel 
Pittsburgh-Chicago. 

Columbia Steel Co., 
San Francisco, Calif. 

Inland Steel Co., 

38 So. Dearborn St., Chicago, III. 

Laclede Steel Co., Arcade Blidg., 
St. Louis, Mo. 

Republic Steel Corp., 
Dept. ST, Cleveland, O. 

Ryerson, Jos. T., & Son, 
16th and Rockwell Sts., 
Chicago, I. 

Stanley Works, The, 

New Britain, Conn. 
Bridgeport, Conn. 

Tennessee Coal, Iron & Railroad 
Co., Brown-Marx Bldg., 
Birmingham, Ala. 

Wisconsin Steel Co., 180 No 
gan Ave., Chicago, Il. 


Corp., 


Inc., 


Michi- 


BAR BENDERS 


Kardong Bros. Inc., 346 Buchanan 
St., Minneapolis, Minn. 


BAR DRAWER AND STRAIGHT- 
ENING MACHINES 


Ajax Manufacturing Co., 
1441 Chardon Rd., Cleveland, O. 


BARGES (Steel) 


American Bridge Co., 
Frick Bidg., Pittsburgh, Pa. 
Bethlehem Steel Co., 
Bethlehem, Pa. 
Dravo Corp. (Engin’r’g Works Div.), 
Neville Island, Pittsburgh, Pa. 
Federal Shipbuilding & Dry Dock 
Co., Kearney, N. J. 
Jones & Laughlin Steel Corp., 
Jones & Laughlin Bldg., 
Pittsburgh, Pa. 





Maryland Dry Dock Co., 
Baltimore, Md. 

Construction Co., 
Pa. 


Treadwell 
Midland, 


BARRELS (Steel) 


Petroleum Iron Works Co., 
Sharon, Pa. 

Pressed Steel Tank — 
1461 So. 66th St. 
Milwaukee, Wis. 


BARS (Alloy) 


Ampco Metal, Inc., Dept. 
3830 W. Burnham S&t., 
Milwaukee, Wis. 

Bethlehem Steel Co., 
Bethlehem, Pa. 

Bliss & Laughlin, Inc., 
Harvey, IIl. 

Carnegie- Illinois Steel Corp., 
Pittsburgh-Chicago. 

Columbia Steel Co., 


S]-29, 


LaSalle Steel Co., Dept. 2A, 
P. O. Box 6800-A, Chicago, III. 
Midvale Co., The 
Nicetown, Philadelphia, Pa. 
Republic Steel Corp., 
ept. ST, Cleveland, O. 
Ryerson, Jos. T., & Son, Inc., 
16th and Rockwell Sts., 
Chicago, 
Tennessee Coal, Iron & Railroad 
Co., Brown-Marx Bldg., 
Birmingham, Ala. 
Timken Steel & Tube Co., 
Canton, 
Wisconsin Steel Co., 180 No. Michi- 
gan Ave., Chicago, IIl. 


BARS (Brass, Bronze or Copper) 


Johnson Bronze Co., 
550 So. Mill St., New Castle, Pa. 


BARS (Concrete Reinforcing) 


Bethlehem Steel Co., 
Bethlehem, Pa. 
Carnegie-Illinois Steel 
Pittsburgh-Chicago. 
Columbia Steel Co., 
San Francisco, —t. 
Foster, L. B., Co., 
P. QO. Box 1647, Pittsburgh, Pa. 
Inland Steel Co., 
38 So. Dearborn St., Chicago, Ill. 
Jones & Laughlin Steel Corp., 
Jones & Laughlin Blidg., 
Pittsburgh, Pa. 
Laclede Steel Co., 
St. Louis, Mo. 
Republic Steel Corp., 
Dept. ST, Cleveland, O. 
Ryerson, Jos. T., & Son, Inc., 
16th and Rockwell Sts., 
Chicago, 
Tennessee Coal, Iron & Railroad 
Co., Brown-Marx Bldg., 
Birmingham, Ala. 
Wisconsin Steel Co., 
180 No. Michigan Ave., Chicago, Tl. 
Youngstown Sheet & Tube Co., 
Youngstown, O. 


Corp., 


Arcade Blidg., 


BARS (Iron)—See IRON (Bar) 


BARS (Steel) 
(*Also Stainless) 


aor Ludlum Steel Corp., 
Oliver Bldg., Pittsburgh, Pa. 
*Bethliehem Steel Co., 
Bethlehem, Pa. 
Carnegie-Illinois Steel Corp., 
Pittsburgh-Chicago. 
Columbia Steel Co., 
San Francisco, Calif. 
Enterprise Galvanizing Co., 
25 E. Cumberland St., 
Philadelphia, Pa. 
a Steel Co. 


So. Dearborn St., Chicago, Il. 


Jessop a ee 584 Green St., 
Washin Pa 

Jones & aughiin Steel Corp., 
Jones & Laughlin Bldg., 
Pittsburgh, Pa. 

*Midvale Co., The, 

Nicetown, Philadelphia, Pa. 

*Republic Steel Corp., Dept. 

eveland, O. 

*Ryerson, Jos. T., & Son, Inc., 
16th and Rockwell Sts., 
Chicago, Ill. 

Stanley Works, The, 

New Britain, Conn. 
Bridgeport, n. 
Tennessee Coal, Iron & Railroad 
Bidg., 


Co., Brown-Marx 
Birmingham, Ala. 
Timken Roller Bearing Co., The, 
Canton, 
Weirton Steel Co., Weirton, W. Va. 
Wisconsin Steel Co., 180 No. Michi- 
gan Ave., Chicago, Til. 
Youngstown Sheet & Tube Co., 
Youngstown, 


ST, 





BASKETS (Pickling) 

Bronze Die Casting Co., 
Franklin St. at Ohio River, 
Pittsburgh, Pa. 


BATTERIES (Storage) 

Electric Storage Battery Co., 
19th St. and Allegheny Ave., 

Philadelphia, Pa. 


The, 





BATTERY CHARGING 
APPARATUS 

Cutler-Hammer, Inc., 315 No. 
St., Milwaukee, Wis. 


12th 


BEAMS, CHANNELS, ANGLES, 
ETC 


(*Also Stainless) 

*Allegheny Ludlum Steel Corp., 
Oliver Bldg., Pittsburgh, Pa. 

Bethlehem Steel ie... 
Bethlehem, Pa. 

Carnegie-Illinois Steel Corp., 
Pittsburgh-Chicago. 

Columbia Steel Co., 

San Francisco, Calif. 

Enterprise Galvanizing Co., 
2525 E. Cumberland St., 
Philadelphia, Pa. 

Inland Steel Co., 4 
38 So. Dearborn St., Chicago, Ml. 

Jessop Steel Co., 584 Green St 
Washington, Pa. 

Jones & Laughlin Steel Corp., 
Jones & Laughlin Bldg., 
Pittsburgh, Pa. 

Laclede Steel Co., Arcade Bldg., 
St. Louis, Mo. 

*Ryerson, Jos. T., & Son, Inc., 
16th and Rockwell Sts., 


Chicago, Ill. 
Tennessee Coal, Iron & Railroad 
Co., Brown-Marx Bldg., 


Birmingham, Ala. 
Weirton Steel Co., Weirton, W. Va. 
Wisconsin Steel Co., 180 No. Michi- 
gan Ave., Chicago, IIl. 
Youngstown Sheet & Tube Co., 
Youngstown, O. 


BEARINGS (Ball) 


Ahlberg Bearing Co., 3015 W. 47th 
St., Chicago, ; 

Bantam Bearings Corp., 
South Bend, Ind. 

Fafnir Bearing Co., 
New Britain, Conn. 

New Departure Div., General 
Motors Corp., Bristol, Conn. 


Norma-Hoffmann Bearings Corp., 
Stamford, Conn. 
SKF Industries, Inc., Front St. and 


Erie Ave., Philadelphia, Pa. 
Torrington Co., The, 
To aaten, Conn. 





BEARINGS (Babbitt) 


Johnson Bronze Co., 
550 So. Mill St., New Castle, Pa. 
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Shipping tag to you.. seal of approval to 


Barnes spring users. . for that tag signilies: 
1. Another delivery promise kept. 
2. Quality materials used. 
5. No waste time in your assembly. 
4. The right type ol heat-treatment. 
5. Close check and inspection ol work, 
saving your inspectors. 
. Best dollar-for-dollar value... because of 
modern equipment, broad experience 
and large volume manufacture. 
If the nature of your business demands a continuous, dependable 
supply of Bares :... try Barnes... and check the results yourself. 


Wallace Barnes Co. 


Division of Associated Spring Corporation 
BRISTOL 
CONNECTICUT 
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Public Relations Begin at Home 


To the Editor: 

Referring to the editorial in the 
February 5 issue of STEEL, I have 
never felt that the activity which 
American manufacturers have 
shown in the past two years con- 
cerning public relations has been 
in the right direction. I have always 
believed that public relations are 
something which cannot be bought, 
neither can they be instilled in the 
public mind by advertising and pub- 
licity. 

About the best way to sum up my 
ideas of public relations would be 
to say that they start at home with 
each manufacturer’s employes. Un- 
less each employe carries away 
from his work the proper kind of 
relation with his employer all the 
efforts spent to build up_ public 
relations will be of no avail. 

I recently contacted the represen- 
tative from our district and had a 
long discussion with him concerning 
governmental attitude toward busi- 
ness. After discussing the situation 
with him I am firmly convinced that 
the approach made by business to 
the present administration has been 
wrong. 

I frankly think that our senators 
and our representatives are sympa- 
thetic and that they will listen to 
the arguments and problems of 
manufacturers in their district and 
carry back to Washington a far dif- 
ferent attitude than they have had 
in the past if given the opportunity. 
Most of the effort in Washington 
has been made through large indus- 
trial business men direct to the ad- 
ministration. As a matter of fact, 
senators and representatives are 
supposed» to represent the people 
and they are the contact that should 
be considered, in my opinion. 

My only suggestion is that manu- 
facturers should look carefully to 
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creating and preserving satisfactory 
relations with their own employes. 
If they spent the same amount of 
money that they are now spending 
to build up public relations, on their 
own employes, their “public rela- 
tions” would be taken care of auto- 


matically. 
As to the other phase of the 
question—I believe that a tremend- 


ous amount of change in sentiment 
on the part of the administration 
can be brought about by close, con- 
sistent co-operation with senators 
and representatives throughout the 
country. This can be done in many 
ways but I suggest that each manu- 
facturer make it a point to get in 
touch with his representative and 
senator in person. If possible have 
him come to his plant and discuss 
the various problems with him. If 
every manufacturer in the country 
took this on as a job for the next 
six months I honestly believe that 
at the end of that time the attitude 
of congress would be so predom- 
inantly pro-business that the ad- 
ministration would be very happy 
to listen to what they have to say. 
W. G. ROBBINS 
President, 
Carboloy Co., 
Detroit 


Government Needs Business Men 


To the Editor: 

R. A. Weaver, president, Ferro 
Enamel Corp., Cleveland, touches 
on a very pertinent subject in his 
letter in'“Reader Comments”, STEEL, 
Feb. 19, that of getting men in 
industry to interest themselves in 
politics and, thereby, favorably af- 
fect legislation directed toward in- 
dustry. 

The Chicago Tribune recently told 
of the appointment of a famous 
physician to the board of health in 
Chicago. He is a man of wide ex- 
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perience, reputation and is 
along in years. 

It would seem that men of simi- 
lar position in industry, who have 
made their mark in the world, 
should offer their services to the 
government. I refer to such men 
as Thomas J. Watson, president of 
International Business Machines, 
Owen D. Young, Charles Knudsen 
and many others. They’ve made a 
success of their business and if their 
methods could be transferred to gov- 
ernment processes, we wouldn't 
have to worry about detrimental 
legislation being passed. 

E. J. EHRET 
Chicago District representative, 
The Farval Corp., Cleveland. 


Subject Needs Emphasis 


To the Editor: 

I am sure that most of the readers 
of the article on surface decar- 
burization by L. A. Danse, published 
in the Feb. 5 issue of STEEL found it 
as interesting and timely as I did. 

It is not a new thought and we 
are all aware of it, I believe, but it 
is one of those things that should 
be presented to us from time to time 
so that its importance is not over- 
looked or forgotten. 

In commercial machinery parts 
decarburization is often overcome 
by machining the piece all over and 
is not the problem that it tends to 
be in the automotive field where a 
tendency toward over-economy pre- 
vails in the effort to reduce part 
costs to a minimum by elimination 
of as much machining as possible. 

The subject merits attention at 
regular intervals when available in 
the pleasing style as presented by 
Mr. Danse. 

WALDEMAR NAUJOKS 
Chief Engineer, 
The Steel Improvement & Forge Co., 
Cleveland. 
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